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Provence has been endowed with many envi- 
able gifts. The unique quality of its light and the 
astonishing variety of landscapes from the moun- 
VILLE pe| tains to the sea are incomparable assets to which 
MARSEILLE} artists have been particularly sensitive. 
How can we not feel indebted to them for having revealed the 


beauty of our region to the outside world? Cézanne and Van Gogh 
have become Provence’s glorious ambassadors across the globe. 

For some years now a Series of exhibitions have drawn public 
attention to the history of art in the Midi during the nineteenth 
century. The exhibition Les peintres de la couleur, which | opened 
at the regional council building in Marseille in 1995, gave an 
overview of this treasury of art. Other shows have focused on four 
remarkable painters who made the Marseille school so distin- 
guished, Monticelli, Ziem, Loubon and Guigou, whose works have 
just been presented to great acclaim at the Musée des Beaux-Arts, 
Marseille. 

This fine exhibition takes an original approach, focusing on 
landscape painting and retracing its long history from its begin- 
nings in the mid-eighteenth century to the revolutionary work of 
Cézanne, whose innovations were to radically alter our way of look- 
ing at the world. 

This project, ambitious in its scope and in the number and dis- 


Vill 


tinction of the works assembled, is the result of a happy partner- 


ship between the Musée des Beaux-Arts and the Musée Cantini 
of Marseille, and the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. This is not the 
first such co-operation: in 1999 our two cities joined the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington and the Palazzo Grassi of Venice to 
present The Triumph of the Baroque. 

Such an exhibition could not of course have taken place with- 
out the invaluable support of museums and collectors who agreed 
to relinquish their works for a time. | would like to express here 
my deep gratitude for their remarkable generosity. 

Lastly, | would particularly like to thank Guy Cogeval, Director 
of the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts and Marie-Paule Vial, Cura- 
tor of the Musée des Beaux-Arts of Marseille, who were both in- 
volved in the project from the start, together with Nicolas Cendo, 
Chief Curator, Musée Cantini, for seeing it through to fruition and 
for offering us, first in Marseille and then in Montreal, this superb 
exhibition. 
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Art is the shared wealth of all people, and the thread that binds 
cultures together. With this in mind, Dynamic Mutual Funds (Dy- 
namic) is delighted to sponsor Right under the Sun: Landscape in 
Provence from Classicism to Modernism (1750-1920). 

We are very proud of our heritage, our roots and our ties to Mon- 
treal, where Dynamic began as an investment club in 1957. One of 
our guiding principles is to contribute socially and philanthropi- 
cally in the communities in which we work and live and especially 
where there is an opportunity to further learning and education. 
We are proud to be associated with such a distinguished purveyor 
of art, culture and education as the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 

Right under the Sun: Landscape in Provence from Classicism 


to Modernism (1750-1920), are exceptional works of art that will 


enrich all who experience them. This exhibit, which includes art 


from private collections (featuring Monet, Van Gogh, Braque and 
Cézanne) is a once in a lifetime opportunity to see some of the 
greatest paintings in the world in such a beautiful and unique set- 
ting. Visitors from across the city, province, country and indeed 
from around the world will be attracted to this fine exhibition. 
Dynamic congratulates the staff of the Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts for their extraordinary creativity in making this a marquee 
event in 2005. We are delighted to be a partner with this fine in- 
stitution. 
Enjoy! 
DAVID GOODMAN i 
President and Chief Executive Officer 
Dynamic Mutual Funds 


Foreword 


Like many, | knew a time when getting to Provence was a big ex- 
pedition. | was seven. We were taking the night train at ten o’clock 
from Paris, pulled by one of those heavy old locomotives spewing 
steam, seemingly about to expire in a puff of smoke. At around 
seven in the morning, a ray of light slipped under the blinds: we 
had arrived in Marseille. | still remember that dazzling moment, 
while foggy Paris lay far behind us. Another life was beginning, 
sunny and full of promise, and my fondness for Provence dates 
from those first vacation memories. 

I’ve frequently been back, and been enchanted each time, but 
it was my work that would draw me closer to Provence and to Mar- 
seille especially. | got to know the latter during the Marseille au 
XIX® siécle exhibition, put on by the Musée des Monuments Francais, 
of which | was director at the time. This celebration of the Mediter- 
ranean city also led to my warm friendship with Marie-Paule Vial, 
my partner in many adventures and in this new exhibition. 

We wanted to introduce our beloved Provence to Quebec, where 
the long winters make one pine for the sun. And so the idea was con- 
ceived to bring together works of southern painters who brilliantly 
conveyed the incomparable beauty of the Provencal landscape. 


Under the auspices of sun and friendship, this exhibition has 


been a perfect opportunity to pursue a productive collaboration 
between the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts and the City of Mar- 
seille. | am particularly grateful to Jean-Claude Gaudin and his 
teams for their warm reception of this project. 

A collection of such exceptional works would not have been 
possible without the generosity of numerous lenders, private col- 
lectors and museum directors, whom | thank for their support. 

The team at the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts has worked on 
this exhibition with its usual enthusiasm. | would like to express my 
gratitude to them for their excellent work. | am especially thankful 
to Nathalie Bondil, Chief Curator, for her precious contribution. 

Events such as this could not happen without the commitment 
of businesses. | wish to thank Dynamic Mutual Funds in particu- 
lar for its invaluable support, as well as the Volunteer Association 
of the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, our constant companions. 


GUY COGEVAL 
Director, The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 
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Sous le soleil exactement, pas a cété, pas n’importe ou... [Right 
under the sun exactly, not nearby, not just anywhere . . .] The words 
of the Gainsbourg song chosen, not without a certain flamboy- 
ance, as the title of this exhibition, describe its purpose very well. 
When we look at the one hundred and fifty works assembled here, 
they seem to be the fruit of a special alchemy born from the prov- 
idential encounter of a land and its painters. 

The presentation of almost two centuries of the history of land- 
scape painting in Provence is the unique feature of this project, 
especially since two defining moments, landmarks in the history 
of art, occurred in Provence over such a short period of time. The 
work done by Van Gogh and Gauguin in Arles, and Cézanne in L’Es- 
taque and Aix eclipsed in importance everything that had been 
done before, after and around them. 

To achieve this, it was essential to trace the history of land- 
scape painting in Provence from the very beginnings of the genre, 
and to look again at Vernet and the neo-classical landscapists who 
in painting from nature discovered a new Arcadia. It was equally 
important to stress the impact of the Marseille school, recently re- 
vealed in a number of exhibitions starting with the groundbreak- 
ing Le paysage en Provence avant l’impressionnisme organized by 
the Musée de Toulon in 1991. 

The curators also wished to examine the originality and power 
of an art whose popular success should be seen not as a narrow 
parochial phenomenon but as a victory for painting and paint it- 
self: rich and dense in Monticelli’s work, so diaphanous it be- 
comes transparent in Ziem’s glazes; the perfect affirmation of 
colour, the almost indecently blue sea and skies in Loubon and 
Guigou when the mistral makes all outlines clear. They also wanted 
to present a vision of Provence in which colour and light do not 
necessarily go hand in hand with gentleness. It was, after all, the 
sun that killed Mireille, the tutelary heroine of the Provencal ren- 
aissance. It was, moreover, that harsh light and colour, “used like 
sticks of dynamite,” that attracted Fauvists such as Dufy, Braque 
and Derain after 1906, and that, quite naturally, spoke to the 


Provencal artists Camoin, Lombard and Girieud, whom we have 


had the joy of discovering for a number of years now through ex- 
hibitions at the Musée Cantini. 

We shall therefore witness the long gestation of a genre, with 
the greatest and most lowly artists taking part. We will also be of- 
fered one of the finest periods in art history to explore, one that 
was to establish the universally recognized image of Provence, 
with at its centre the iconic Mont Sainte-Victoire, whose crystalline 
structures Cézanne immortalized in subtle brushstrokes. 

All this work is the fruit of a happy partnership, one might even 
say friendly complicity, between the Musée des Beaux-Arts and 
Musée Cantini of Marseille, and the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 
| would like to thank the directors of these institutions, Marie-Paule 
Vial and Guy Cogeval, both involved in the inception of this proj- 
ect, who together with Nicolas Cendo have carried it out with their 
usual enthusiasm. 

Obtaining the necessary loans from major institutions was a 
considerable achievement. Securing paintings that the public flock 
to see in these great museums took a great deal of time and per- 
severance. This exhibition is also the outcome of invaluable re- 
search, which made it possible to discover and locate lesser-known 
works hitherto rarely seen or reproduced. 

All those who have worked on this exhibition, in Marseille and 
in Montreal, deserve our warmest thanks. | have not, of course, 
forgotten the lenders, museums or individuals, who through their 
remarkable generosity have contributed to the success of this ven- 
ture, to our joy and the delight of the public, who will come to visit 
the exhibition and read its catalogue. Nor have | forgotten the ad- 
ministrative and technical teams of the Museums, who have spared 
no effort to make the exhibition a success. 


DANIELE GIRAUDY 
General Curator, Patrimoine 


Director, Musées de Marseille 
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eople are bound to say, “yet another exhibition on land- 

scape painting in Provence?” The subject has regularly 

taken centre stage over the past fifteen years. It came into 
the limelight for the first time in Toulon, in 1992, with the exhibi- 
tion L’Ecole de Marseille avant l’impressionnisme. A few years 
later, large audiences discovered in Marseille, Paris and Lisbon 
the nudes, still lifes, portraits and landscapes of Provencal painters, 
brought together under the banner of “colour.” In Marseille, the 
Musée Cantini looked at the birth of modernism in L’Estaque, the 
place where Fauvists and Cubists gathered in Cézanne’s footsteps. 
Méditerranée showed the strong appeal of the Midi-on several 
generations of painters. More recently, this fascination was once 
again explored in the Treviso exhibition L’oro e l’azzurro — the title 
sums up the whole of what made this region the favourite place 
of artists, not to mention travellers and tourists. 

Did the subject really need to be revisited at the risk of weary- 
ing the public, albeit one warm to the sun? It was thought that a 
project focusing on Provencal landscape painting from the Ancien 
Régime to the First World War should indeed be taken on. A broad 
time span would be adopted, going back to the sources, in order 
to construct a new way of looking at the role of Provence in the 
history of landscape painting. It was after all in Provence, in this 
Roman-like countryside in “French space,” as André Chastel put 


Joseph Vernet, The City and Harbour of Toulon, 1756 (cat. 197, detail) 


it, that the matter of elegiac landscape was relaunched, viewed in 
a special light, not found in other models — Roman, Tuscan, North- 
ern — and reflected through the prism of an empire of colour. 

And so the choice to open the exhibition with Joseph Vernet’s 
Ports of France, together with “neo-classical” landscapes by Xavier 
Bidauld and Jean-Antoine Constantin. The latter taught the virtues 
of open-air painting as early as the eighteenth century, lessons 
that his pupil Francois-Marius Granet put into practice, especially 
in watercolours so clear, so crystalline, they seem to prefigure 
Cézanne’s approach to painting. Within this panorama, intended 
to be as open as possible — beginning with Joseph Vernet and 
closing with Georges Braque — the objective was not so much to 
demonstrate the interplay of influences, but rather to reveal the 
constant, infinite metamorphosis in landscape painting closely 
linked to the brilliance of the region. 

Provence was both the breeding ground for an original school 


- and the point of convergence for a great many artists from all points 


of the compass, beginning with foreigners on the Grand Tour 
during the Age of Enlightenment and, later on, Frenchmen born 
further north, keen to bathe in its creative waters. This was not 
exclusive to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Provence’s 
geographic features, as much as its long and rich history, made it 
an exceptional place. 
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Fig. 1. Pierre Puvis de 
Chavannes, Marseille, Gateway 
to the East, 1869, Musée des 
Beaux-Arts, Marseille. 
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Fig. 2. Pierre Puvis de 
Chavannes, Marseille, Greek 
Colony, 1869, Musée des 
Beaux-Arts, Marseille. 
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Fig. 3. Joanny Rave, The Marriage of Gyptis and Protis, 1874, Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille. 


There isn’t an author, historian, much less a geographer, who 
has not emphasized the uniqueness of the position of this vast 
territory extending from the Mediterranean shore to the Alpine 
range. From this flows its diversity so well expressed by over-used 
combinations of opposites: it is at once harsh and austere, smil- 
ing and friendly, sunny and mysterious, protective and disturbing, 
all depending on whether one looks towards its shoreline or turns 
back towards its highlands. 

Beyond being a geographic area delimited by borders result- 
ing from administrative partition, Provence is first and foremost a 
territory of the imagination — it knows no bounds. Even its oldest 
frontier, the Rh6ne, cannot contain it, and for many, the Pont du 
Gard and the Nimes Amphitheatre, famous monuments of Langue- 
doc’s antiquity, form part of the visual repertoire of Provence — a 
Provence that is irredentist, sprawling and in perennial spate. 
On its eastern edge, the Céte d’Azur — a recently coined term, ap- 
pearing only in the late nineteenth century — is another example 
of the boundlessness: is it still Provence? Where does it start and 
where does it end? The answers vary when its bureaucratic divi- 
sion into départements is put aside. It is true that the defining 
lines of Provence, as drawn in the twelfth century to establish that 
comté of the same name, have changed over the course of history. 


It was, in the end, Mistral, for whom Provence was the “empire of 
the sun,” who came up with the best way of characterizing it. 

This guardian-like role of the sun, combined with its transpar- 
ent light, led to the very early interest of Provencal painters in work- 
ing in the open air, and making sketches in which the sky so dom- 
inates the surface of the picture, it becomes the sole motif. This 
light that creates contrasts, dazzles and changes the natural per- 
ception of colours — a different colour — took artists such as 
Cézanne and Van Gogh down different paths, though they started 
with the same questions. It was Gauguin who said of Cézanne: “a 
man of the South, he spends whole days on the mountain top 
reading Virgil and looking at the sky,” to distinguish himself from 
the artist, whom he was visiting. 

More than a territory, Provence is a strategic location, stand- 
ing at the crossroads of western Europe’s main thoroughfares. It 
is, to use the traditional terms, “a land of exchanges” and “a cor- 
ridor for ideas,” and therein surely lies its most distinctive feature. 

And therein also lies its cultural wealth. Through its seaward 
front it opens onto the cultures of the Mediterranean basin. Is Mar- 
seille, the main port, not the Gateway to the East (fig. 1) as recalled 
by one of two canvasses by Puvis de Chavannes, painted to dec- 
orate the staircase of the Musée des Beaux-Arts at the Palais 
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Fig. 4. Philippe-Jacques van Brée, Laura and Petrarch at Fontaine de 
Vaucluse, 1816, Musée des Beaux-Arts de Rennes (cat. 185, detail). 


Longchamp? On the facing wall, Marseille, Greek Colony (fig. 2) 
depicts the foundation of the city by Phoenician Greeks. In this 
latter decorative work, idealized figures of antiquity solemnly and 
mutely call attention to a dreamlike landscape at the dawn of hu- 
manity, struck by a gentle torpor. In the former painting, Puvis de 
Chavannes brings together on a ship’s deck Europeans and “East- 
erners,” sailors and emigrants, merchants and adventurers, who 
all regard with hope and wonder the shore where they are land- 
ing: a bay of Marseille triumphant, white, modern — Notre-Dame- 
de-la-Garde, barely under construction, can be made out. Has the 
desire to set foot on land ever been better expressed? 

The ancient monuments that fascinated Hubert Robert preserve 
the memory of the splendours of this Provincia, this trans-Alpine 
Gaul, Gallia Felix, which Pliny said was more than a province — it 
was another Italy. This is indeed how neo-classical painters saw 
it; their idealized landscape paintings could be as much Italian 
as Provencal (fig. 3). “Here | have my Rome, my Athens, my home- 
land,” wrote Petrarch, whose duties led him to the pontifical court 
in Avignon. At Fontaine de Vaucluse, the Italian poet wrote of Laura 
de Noves, his ideal love, and it was precisely this Provencal land- 
scape, both elegiac and wild, that became the crux of his quest 
for peace of soul through his immersion in nature (fig. 4). 


Chiare, fresche e dolci acque, 
ove le belle membra 
pose colei che solaa me pardonna... 
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The nineteenth century, from Leopardi to Verlaine — but includ- 
ing Cézanne, in his way — would similarly appropriate Provence, 
like Petrarch. 

Through the RhGne, Provence was linked to France and, be- 
yond, to Flanders. The RhGne corridor, which artists travelled along, 
formed a special axis for stylistic exchanges. No moment in his- 
tory failed to leave a mark on Provence’s artistic activity, which 
was as rich as it was fruitful. The presence of classical ruins pro- 
moted learning from very early on. There isn’t a single lover of ar- 
chitecture who isn’t familiar with Romanesque Provence and the 
sober purity of the Cistercian abbeys of Silvacane, Senanque and 
Le Thoronet, the sculptures on the facade of Saint-Trophime in 
Arles — proto-Byzantine and classically-inspired, they stand in 
stark contrast to their corresponding northern Romanesque basil- 
icas, beginning with Vézelay. It was also the presence of antiquity 
that contributed to a medieval “Renaissance,” driven by conquest, 
long before the term had been coined. 

Avignon was the imposed seat of the papacy in the early four- 
teenth century. The fortress palace and pontifical residence housed 
a large workshop run by the artists Simone Martini and Matteo 
Giovanetti, who had come from Italy. The frescoes in the wardrobe 
of the Palais de Papes, with the infinite knotwork set in their dec- 
oration of verdure, remain one of the finest examples of courtly 
art and had a considerable influence on local artists. In the fif- 
teenth century, through contact with painters from various regions 
of France, the influence of Italianism waned. The Avignon school, 
open to stylistic currents from Flanders, Burgundy and Catalonia, 
founded an original formal language, in which light defined shapes, 
etched the folds of drapes, and gave shape to simple, monumental 
volumes. The art of Enguerrand Quarton illustrates this monu- 
mental simplicity in the Coronation of the Virgin, and is capable 
of achieving rare dramatic intensity, as in the Avignon Pieta: here, 
French art, at the dawn of the modern age, first appeared in 
Provencal models. 

In Aix, where King René, briefly king of Naples before becom- 
ing Count of Provence and Anjou, had settled in 1471, cultural ex- 
changes thrived in fertile soil. René, a man of learning and patron 
of the arts, attracted to Aix such artists as Barthélemy d’Eyck, cre- 
ator of the Aix Annunciation altarpiece, a French fifteenth-century 
masterpiece; Nicolas Froment, to whom is owed the altarpiece of 
the Burning Bush, which includes a representation of René and 
his wife Jeanne de Laval as donors; and of course the sculptor 
Francesco Laurana, who was active in Marseille. When it became 
part of France in 1481, Provence retained its “liberties and duties” 
— its privileges — until the Revolution. It preserved its customs 


and culture, without ever becoming marginal or turning inward. 
The majestic ruins of the Chateau de la Tour-d’Aygues, Vaucluse, 
one of the most important buildings of the sixteenth century, are 
testaments to the designs adopted from the Ile-de-France for its 
layout, as well as its decor, drawing the repertoire of its formal vo- 
cabulary from the same antique source. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century the style of the Avignon 
school persisted in its formal simplicity then it mirrored the trends 
of international mannerism. Artists from Italy and Flanders con- 
tinued to meet in Provence, and settle there (figs. 5 and 7). The cir- 
culation of models aided by the dissemination of prints contributed 
to the development of a style that by the nineteenth century schol- 
ars described as “Italo-Flemish.” Simon de Mailly, known as Si- 
mon de Chalons, one of the main artists of this period and one of 
the most productive, judging from the number of commissions 
and works preserved, is one of the best representatives of this 
trend. His dual stylistic adherence, which draws on the repertoire 
of both Diirer and Raphael, exemplifies in a somewhat unpolished 
manner the flavour and particularities of this Provencal bent. 

What arose was not so much a school, but rather artistic centres, 
borne out in the seventeenth century, with major activity taking 
place in Aix, Avignon, Marseille and Toulon. The flourishing of 
these various centres far from excluded a continuous Italian in- 
fluence, this time radically renewed. This was evidenced by the 
arrival in Provence, in 1613, of Louis Finson, from Bruges: during 
a trip to Rome and Naples he discovered the art of Caravaggio, by 
whom he was sufficiently inspired to copy some of his works, best 
exemplified by his Magdalene in Ecstasy. And so tenebrism, in its 
most innovative aspect, entered Provencal painting circles very 
early on. A protege of the Aix scholar Nicolas Fabri de Peiresc, a 
model humanist, Finson stayed in Provence and introduced his 
interest in realism, with a touch of harshness, and chiaroscuro, 
which he shared with his companion Martin Faber, who had trav- 
elled to the south of France from his distant Friesland. Thanks to 
the many studies of recent decades more is known about the ma- 
jor personalities who painted in these various centres, including 
Nicolas Mignard in Avignon, and Jean Daret in Aix. The latter’s dec- 
oration for the staircase at the H6tel de Chateaurenard, which so 
delighted Louis XIV, is one of the finest examples of Baroque art 
in Provence. Reynaud Levieux succeeded these artists when they 
left for Paris. 

It is most probably the Baroque verve that best typifies 
seventeenth-century art in Provence, dominated by the figure of 
Pierre Puget, painter, sculptor and architect (fig. 6). Just as Nico- 
las Poussin embodies the French classical norm, so Pierre Puget 


Fig. 5. Attributed to Ronzen, Mary Magdalene Preaching, about 1510, Musée 
du Vieux-Marseille (Deposited by Musée national du Moyen Age). This 
picture is the earliest known view of Marseille. 


Fig. 6. Pierre Puget, The Faun, undated, Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille. 
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Fig. 7. Michel Serre, View of the Promenade at the Time of the 1720 Plague, 
about 1721, Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille. 


stands out as the representative of the exceptional Baroque in 
France. This taste for the Baroque, which extended into the eigh- 
teenth century, is mainly found in the architecture of mansions 
and churches, giving Provence outstanding architectural group- 
ings in Aix, Avignon and Carpentras. The latter city, capital of the 
Comtat Venaissin until becoming part of France in 1791, was trans- 
formed in the eighteenth century through the personality of its 
bishop Monseigneur d’Inguimbert, a scholar, collector and bib- 
liophile — the library that he bequeathed to the town still bears 
his name. From this period date many mansions and the Hotel- 


Dieu, with its famous pharmacy, perfect examples of Provencal 


Rococo in its majestic licence. 

The eighteenth century in Provence, as elsewhere, was the cen- 
tury of learning, of the study of antiquity, the forming of collec- 
tions, and the founding of Académies. Indeed, the Académie de 
Peinture et de Sculpture was established in Marseille in 1752, with 
the Aix painter Francois Dandré-Bardon as its president. The found- 
ing of the Académie strengthened links with Paris and the posi- 
tion of Provence on the Paris—Rome axis. There were many artists 
from Provence who, after a stay, however long, in Rome, made 
their career in Paris. While more is now known about Dandré-Bardon, 


the Parrocels and Vernets, much remains to be uncovered. In Aix- 


en-Provence, the Ecole de dessin was created in 1765 by the Duc 
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de Villars, governor of Provence. Jean-Antoine Constantin, who 
taught the art of landscape painting there — where Granet and 
Loubon were trained — played an important role in the establish- 
ment of the “Provencal school” of the nineteenth century. 

In Marseille Emile Loubon took over the administration of the 
Ecole de dessin after a stay in Rome in the company of Ingres’s 
friend, Francois-Marius Granet. It was at this point that the “Mar- 
seille school” was founded, the precise moment when the regional 
metropolis was to experience its greatest upsets. With industrial- 
ization and the awaited arrival of the train, its economic expan- 
sion was signalled, under the Second Empire, by innovative town 
planning: it included the construction of straight arterial roads, 
the creation of new ports and docks, and the building of a new 
cathedral worthy of Constantinople, La Major. Between 1860 and 
1870, monuments went up all over Marseille: the Palais Longchamp, 
the Préfecture, Notre-Dame-de-la-Garde (fig. 8). Today’s Rue de la 
République, formerly the Rue Impériale, the docks, the monuments 
and the many apartment buildings, built in the Haussmann style, 
still typify the city. 

Amidst all this stirring, artistic groups also flourished: insti- 
gated by Frédéric Mistral, the Félibrige, the movement of a 
Provencal renaissance, was born from the concern to preserve 
the heritage of literature, poetry, tradition and folklore that made 
up the region’s identity, through the language and landmarks of 
a disappearing rural Provence. By choosing these Provencal land- 
scapes as their motif — barren hills, the desolate banks of the 
Durance, the arid plain of La Crau — painters contributed slowly 
but surely, alongside learning, literature and music, to “the in- 
vention of Provence.” It was the time when Gounod’s Mireille 
achieved universal success. This mythical Provence symbolizes 
an art of living and simple elegance. Its cachet is today found in 
many products, furniture, pottery and fabrics inspired by the fa- 
mous eighteenth-century printed calicos — the potential seems 
inexhaustible. 

Through early photography, the landscapes of Provence, both 
real and mythical, were also celebrated. From Edouard Baldus, at 
the time of the Mission héliographique, to Lazlo Moholy-Nagy, 
Germaine Krull and Man Ray, who were fascinated by the futuris- 
tic transporter bridge (fig. 9), Marseille and its hinterland also 
stimulated advances in photography. The train made it far easier 
to visit this promised land of sun and colour. Even at this early 
date, tourists were coming to the shores that already seemed to 
epitomize Provence. The continuing presence of a regional school 
still helped to attract artists. Was it not to meet Monticelli and ac- 
quire his work that Van Gogh wished to come to Marseille? He got 
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Fig. 8. Ascenseurs de Notre-Dame-de-la-Garde, Musée d’Histoire de Marseille. 


as far as Arles. By making Sainte-Victoire “the soul of Provence” to 
borrow Marcel Brion’s words, Cézanne played a vital role here: 
Renoir came to visit him, followed by, in the autumn of Cézanne’s 
life, Emile Bernard, Maurice Denis and Ker Xavier Roussel. A little 
later, in L’Estaque, Braque, Dufy and Derain systematically rein- 
vented his landscapes, and painting was never the same. En- 
chanted by Saint-Tropez from 1892, Signac abandoned the cere- 
bral pursuits of his early pictures for more “objectively exact” 
landscapes. 


Fig. 9. Man Ray, The Transporter Bridge, 1936, Musée Cantini, Marseille. 


The works of the painters shown here paint a broad panorama. 
Each one has sought to capture a little of the singularity of this 
region, of this Provence of hills, shores, brilliant light and daz- 
zling colour. This exhibition is as much a tribute to these artists 
as it is to the special brilliance that inhabits Provence. A tribute 
that could also be a carefully thought-out declaration of love — 
“right under the sun.” 
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The “Grand Tour” in Provence | Painting in Provence in the Neoclassical Period 


VINCENT POMAREDE 


aving decreed that “Romanticism is the son of the North 

and the North is all for colour,” the proof being that 

“dreams and the fairytales are born of the mist,” Charles 
Baudelaire — whose dazzling intuitions and intellectual shortcuts 
will continue to astound and provoke — gave as his authoritative 
judgment in a long and inspired critique of the 1846 Salon that 
“the South, in return, is all for nature; for there nature is so beau- 
tiful and bright that nothing is left for man to desire, and he can 
find nothing more beautiful to invent than what he sees.” And the 
poet-turned-art critic immediately added, before launching into a 


rather bold, and admittedly fallacious, comparison between the 


art of Raphael and Rembrandt: “There [in the Midi] art belongs to 
the open air: but several hundred leagues to the north you will 
find the deep dreams of the studio.” Baudelaire, wishing to con- 
vince all his readers, both contemporary and future, concluded 
his argument by declaring definitively and unequivocally: “The 
South is as brutal and positive as a sculptor even in his most del- 
icate compositions; the North, suffering and restless, seeks com- 
fort with the imagination.” 

To thus identify the realist approach of open-air painting with 
the Midi, and the resort to imagination nurtured in the studio with 


the North — in a sort of aesthetic adaptation of Montesquieu’s | 


“theory of climates” in the Esprit des loi2 — clearly seems an over- 


simplification today, as there are so many examples that could be 
cited to counter this biased interpretation of the artistic spirit. And 
yet it must be conceded that many painters did indeed take up 
painting in the open air during their travels to Rome, as though 
the Mediterranean light had brought about a genuine visual cathar- 
sis within them. And it must also be conceded that, as a conse- 
quence, a number of major schools of painting established in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries — in the wake of 
their Italian experiences — realism and working from nature the 
foundation of a revival in landscape painting. The Neoclassical 
school, for example — to which we will refer in this text — is thus 
an excellent demonstration of this trend. It was a movement that 
sought, about 1800, to revive the idea! landscape, the “heroic” 
landscape invented by Poussin and Claude le Lorrain (figs. 1 and 
2), through realistic observation of nature made in the open air, 
as was frequently practised in Italy. Another illustration of this 
exists: having settled in Rome, the Nazarene painters, the “fratelli_ 
di San Isidoro,” Overbeck, Vogel and Hottinger, who were so eager 
to “reconcile the ideal with reality” and “look for beauty in nature,” 
similarly attempted, under the southern sun, the difficult and de- 
manding aesthetic task of integrating their passion for the mas- 
ters of the Italian Renaissance with the pure simplicity of authen- 
tic nature. 


Fig. 1. Nicolas Poussin, Landscape 
with the Body of Phocion Carried 
out of Athens, 1648, National 
Museums and Galleries of Wales, 
Cardiff. 


Fig. 2. Claude Lorrain, Rest on the 
Flight into Egypt, early 1640s, The 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 


However, these two examples should not be generalized. The 
idea of the “theory of climates,” as it was adapted to art, should 
not be taken as an absolute and inviolable rule, as shown, on the 
contrary — an example amongst many others — by the work and 
thought of Carl Gustav Carus (1789-1869), one of the most inter- 
esting German landscape painters of the nineteenth century, whose 
work derived from Caspar David Friedrich’s idealized and drama- 
tized views. It is true that Carus had travelled in Italy and was fa- 
miliar with Mediterranean light,3 but when this strange artist, who 
was also a physician, scientist, psychologist and writer, had cap- 
tured in his romantic, studio-produced works the atmosphere of 
sites discovered during a trip to the Island of Rigen, in the Baltic 
—a place reputed for giving “the strange impression of unspoiled 
primordial nature,” and for promoting “the experience of earth’s 
life” — he elegantly demonstrated that an approach to painting 
could be adopted in the North that was the same as his colleagues’ 
working in the South. “One must, silencing all reservations, aban- 
don oneself humbly to this monotonous nature, travel alone to 
resonant coves, contemplate the sea rolling under the swell, fol- 
low with one’s eyes the flight of gulls, cranes and swans, listen to 
the surf murmur or thunder on the rocks; one must, in the dense 
beech forests, roam around the ancient remains of Nordic pre- 
history, to then return, from the top of grandiose chalk cliffs, to 


watch, yonder, some sail drawing away on a Sea of changing 
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colours,” wrote Carus, a genuine man of the North, who was born 
in Leipzig and studied and worked in Dresden. The quotation comes 
from his poetic account of his stay in Riigen,4 in the midst of the 
“monotonous nature” of Northern Germany, far from the dazzling 
light of the Midi. Like the Neoclassicists and Nazarenes, Carus 
also sought to merge realistic observation of nature, “this life [that] 
stirs so many things within us,” with imagination spurred on by 
work in his studio. 

Despite their obvious didactic interest, Baudelaire’s assertions 
cannot therefore constitute a system, yet they do, in themselves, 
form an excellent introduction to this text through their attempt 
to establish a convincing link between the luminosity, transparency 
and purity of Mediterranean nature and the development of real- 
ism and the importance of working directly from the motif in the 
art of landscape painting. 

“When | sit down to make a sketch from nature, the first thing 
| try to do is forget that | have ever seen a picture,” wrote John Con- 
stable, one of the great reformers of nineteenth-century landscape 
painting. And this strange schizophrenia common to the artists of 
this time surely explains why the confrontation between obser- 
vation — by its nature objective, realistic and distanced — and 
imagination — of its essence idealized, abstract and subjective — 
would become the major issue in landscape painting between 
1780 and 1840, establishing this style as a major genre, relieved 
at last of its literary, religious and historical references, anecdotes 
and stories, and devoted to the representation of nature for its 
own sake. And at the heart of this development, the inspirational 
and catalytic role of the French Midi appears quite evident, even 
essential, and should thus be enhanced as a result of this 
exhibition. 


Seascapes and topographical views 


In beginning this reflection on the relationship between Provence 
and painting from 1780 to 1830, it should be examined why the 
seascape genre should play such a prominent role in the devel- 
opment of an identifiable and autonomous depiction of Provence, 
which was followed by the birth ofa genuine Provencal school of 
painting. Given that a hierarchy of genres was particularly domi- 
nant in the middle of the eighteenth century, regulating both the 
choice of subject matter and the different possibilities existing in 
the art market and the development of individual careers, the fact 
that one genre rather than another prevailed in a particular region 
is clearly an excellent way of understanding that region’s rela- 
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tionship with painting. Clearly, in the first instance, artists identi- 
fied Provence above all with the sea, its shores and their depiction 
of them. Moreover, it is impossible to avoid stating the obvious: 
at that time, Provence was first and foremost the Mediterranean 
Sea and a potential paradise for landscape painters. Since the 
fashion for seascapes had accustomed art lovers and commis- 
sioners of paintings to “the finest calm appearing next to the most 
horrible storm,”5 the quiet, sometimes sandy, sometimes rocky 
shores bordering an eternally oily blue sea were a particular in- 
spiration to painters from 1750 onwards. Before plunging into the 
Provencal hinterland and scrubland, and visiting its tiny villages, 
artists first explored the French Midi via the sea, some of them in- 
deed first landing in the region on their return from Italy, having 
sailed along the coastal route from Genoa to Marseille. 

It can thus be observed that there was a genuine passion in 
Provence for seascapes, a genre that Pierre-Henri de Valenciennes 
(1750-1819) — the most important theorist on this discipline and 
the leading figure of the Neoclassical revival — was to ennoble in 
his essential treatise on landscape, published in 1800, in which 
he presented the seascape as an integral part of landscape paint- 
ing, and one that called for exceptional and exacting qualities. 
“Although seascapes are only one part of landscapes in general, 
they are, however, so essential that they form a very distinct genre 
on their own, which requires specific and comparative studies that 
could occupy an artist’s entire life... ”® wrote a man who partic- 
ularly admired the then-acknowledged masters of seascapes, from 
the Italian Salvator Rosa and the Dutch and Flemish painters 
of the “Golden Age” through to Joseph Vernet (1714-1789). For 
Valenciennes, this genre, while calling for all the technical and 
artistic qualities needed in a landscape painter, demanded in 
addition three specific requirements: total mastery of the realis- 
tic depiction of nature; a knowledge of ships and their structures 
as extensive as that of an engineer; and an acute sense for com- 
position and setting, since a seascape, like a battle scene, implies 
more emotion and visual impressions than a simple imitation 
of nature. 

And it was precisely in this spirit of the synthesis of realism 
and imagination — the perfect illustration of the aesthetic impor- 
tance of this genre, which was to stay in fashion throughout the 
eighteenth century — that painters of all nationalities, on their vis- 
its to Provence, began to make occasional preparatory studies of 
the Mediterranean shoreline in order to later rework their maritime 
scenes in their studios. By observing nature precisely and objec- 
tively, they attempted to draw out the mood and feelings of each 
visual world offered up by the various Mediterranean sites. 


Fig. 3. Joseph Vernet, Storm, n.d., Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille. 


At the same time — and this conjunction is in no way an acci- 
dent — several Provencal artists sought to create, around 1750, a 
truly “Mediterranean school of seascape painters” in Marseille. A 
number of landscape painters were to learn their trade in this re- 
gion, following in the footsteps of that painter of Swiss origin, Jean- 
Joseph Kapeller (1702-1790), who was one of the founders and 
later director-rector of the Marseille Académie de Peinture et de 
Sculpture and a talented seascape painter who had absorbed all 
the skills required in this genre from Flemish and Dutch artists. 
Some painters went on to pursue the whole of their careers in the 
area, whilst others settled in Italy or Paris. At this point should be 
mentioned Jean Henry, known as Henry d’Arles (1734-1784) and 
Charles Grenier de La Croix, known as Lacroix de Marseille (? -1782), 
and also Pierre-Jacques Volaire (1729-1802), born in Toulon and 


a skilful painter of seascapes, even though he was more renowned 
for his spectacular views of Vesuvius in eruption. Above all, there 
was Joseph Vernet, the most important among them, whose 
European fame and strong links with England and Italy tend to 
obscure the fact that he was born in Avignon and trained in Aix- 
en-Provence. All these painters of Provencal origin shared a sound 
training acquired in studios or the regional Académies — in Mar- 
seille or Aix — and all had made long stays in Italy that had con- 
firmed their passion for the sea and the study of light. All made 
studies in the open air, while executing their ambitious, though 
often commercial, compositions in the studio afterwards. The lead- 
ing figure of this group — of this regional school of landscape paint- 
ing — was Clearly Joseph Vernet, the master of most of them, and 
for whom his luminous, precise seascapes set the benchmark. 
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As required by the genre at that time, the Provencal landscape 
painters produced many scenes of storms and shipwrecks, a par- 
adoxical choice, perhaps, since extreme weather is fairly rare in 
the Mediterranean — yet, when it does occur, its violence is leg- 
endary. In their handling of this subject matter, Lacroix de Mar- 
seille and Henry d’Arles inevitably followed the example of Joseph 
Vernet (1714-1789), the artist who “transports to Paris the Ocean 
with allits furies” and who “terrifies by the truth, the horror of his 
storms and the dreadful consequences of his shipwrecks”? (fig. 3). 
However, subtle nuances in these depictions of storms and 
shipwrecks enable a better understanding of the choices made by 
this “Provencal school of seascape painters” and identify one of 
the main features of their approach to Nature. In order to more 
clearly understand the original way these eighteenth-century 
Provencal painters envisaged, in aesthetic and technical terms, 
the portrayal of a storm scene — and more generally the handling 
of their seascapes — it would be instructive to compare their ap- 
proach with the classification established for this genre at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century by various landscape painting 
theorists, and in particular by Valenciennes. 

The distinction they made between the portrayal of a shipwreck 
occurring close to the shore and one occurring far from the coast 
was of major significance for these artists. The first situation, de- 
spite the drama it illustrated, was still one of hope, whilst the sec- 
ond appeared to offer no chance of survival for the shipwrecked. 
Indeed, Pierre-Henri de Valenciennes described the difference be- 
tween the two situations in very precise terms, particularly stress- 
ing the emotions expressed in the two cases: “When one paints 
the sea only along the coast and on the shore, one risks not be- 
ing able to bring into play all the fascination a shipwreck is capa- 
ble of producing. In truth, vessels broken against the rocks, men 
thrown or fallen into the sea, those who, to avoid the death that 
threatens them, cling to the first floating object in the water... 
must, by their actions and situation, move us. But this fascination 
is to an extent lessened by the appearance of help given or re- 
ceived from various parts. All the figures on the beach are work- 
ing to prevent anyone from perishing. ... What a difference if the 
storm was experienced on the open sea!”8 The aesthetic choices 
and setting for these two episodes were particularly significant, 
since they required the painter to adopt a different handling of the 
emotions experienced by the actors involved in the drama being 
portrayed. Similarly, they created different attitudes in the ob- 
server who, as a result, experienced different emotions. It should 
be noted that the Provencal painters, because of their maritime 
culture — coastal navigation was the most common means of trans- 
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portation in the Mediterranean at that time — and their instinc- 
tive attraction to a form of nature that was simple, peaceful and 
familiar particularly valued these scenes of storms Set near a coast 
that was a potential source of safety. 

This attraction for the fusion of shoreline and sea, for the union 
of water and sky with the earth, to the exclusion of the infinite 
spaces perceived offshore, this attraction for accessible, nour- 
ishing nature, bearing life and hope, rather than for wild, destructive 
nature, gradually emerged as one of the main characteristics of 
the seascapes painted by the Mediterranean artists. For them — 
beyond the conventions of this genre and their sublime, drama- 
tized vision of the sea — the realistic handling of the various “or- 
naments” of nature, such as rocks, trees and waves, was com- 
pletely central in its simplicity and truth. “He [the landscape painter] 
must so endeavour to render the colour of the water in the sea, 
which varies according to the region, that one is convinced by the 
difference that exists between the general colour of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Ocean; a difference that is obvious when one com- 
pares the works of Vernet with those of Backuisen [sic] or Vanden 
Velde [sic]; and the study of these waters cannot be complete 
until the artist has succeeded in imitating them in all the sea’s 
aspects, from a state of absolute calm to that of the greatest tur- 
bulence,”? wrote Deperthes, another great landscape theorist, in 
a treatise published in 1818. The chapter from which this quota- 
tion comes seems to describe exactly the approach of the painters 
working by the Mediterranean in the eighteenth century, explain- 
ing their quest for visual truth and the perfect imitation of nature, 
a concept that was more important for them than the evocation of 
the sublime or the terribilita of Nature. 

This situation accelerated even more after 1760, once topo- 
graphical realism became, at the same time, one of the major char- 
acteristics of seascape painting. “We would point out to all young 
people intending to take up seascape painting that all the works 
of the masters we have mentioned were made from Nature, or from 
recollections of Nature, and that they are only differentiated by 
their style,” recalled Valenciennes, in 1800, stressing the artist’s 
necessary dependence on the motif. This quest for an objective 
vision of accessible and familiar sites clearly explains how the 
depiction of a calm and peaceful sea, “peopled” with figures and — 
scenes from real life — such as strollers, fishermen, sailors — grad- 
ually came to prevail as the most authentic way of painting the 
Mediterranean, little by little dethroning the artificial and exces- 
sively imaginary nature of the storm scene. 

From this standpoint, Joseph Vernet’s famous Ports of France 
series indeed represents the absolute zenith of the seascape genre, 


and more generally, of landscape painting, imposing rigorous, pre- 
cise, quasi-mathematical specifications for the handling of per- 
spective, and a scientific reproduction of the effects of light and 
shadow. To satisfy the ambitious commission received in 1753 
from the Marquis de Marigny — a commission whose political con- 
text had been made abundantly clear — Joseph Vernet developed 
or refined the complete technical and aesthetic vocabulary of the 
vue, the French variant of the Italian veduta; that is, a realistic and 
objective pictorial representation of a site, executed in the studio 
from studies made in the open air. Painstaking composition, a sci- 
entific approach to perspective, a skilful rendering of every detail 
and the analysis, in accordance with the laws of optics, of light 
and shadow that they engender, formed the very foundations of 
Vernet’s art. His style was destined to be rapidly imitated and have 
an immediate influence on the Provencal school of landscape 
painting. 

Clearly, Vernet’s views of ports painted in the French Midi — 
Bandol, Antibes and Toulon (cats. 195-197) — do not fundamen- 
tally differ in style from his depictions of Bordeaux, La Rochelle 
and Dieppe, although the transparency of their skies and their lu- 
minosity, of course, bear the stamp of truth. However, by widely 
popularizing the realistic representation of Mediterranean sites, 
this series of the Ports of France was to definitively confirm the pri- 
mary intention of the painters working in Provence: that is, to paint 
nature as it is, and to show it less and less as one would like it 
to be. 

But this vital development, underpinned by the inexorable 
progress toward greater realism that landscape painting experi- 
enced from 1750, was soon to reach a veritable conclusion. 
Because the Provencal painters were committed to portraying a 
vision of Nature that was accessible and alive, their fascination 
for the seascape genre gradually gave way to a growing curiosity 
in urban sites, the hinterland and the countryside, which were to 
become their main motifs. And, quite logically, even though Mar- 
seille and its surrounding area had always been regarded as the 
“gateway to the East,” the first step on the way to discovery of 
those distant lands that stirred the imagination of intellectuals 
and artists, it was rather toward Italy and the Roman countryside, 
and a rustic, authentic nature that artists around 1800 turned their 
thoughts when painting their landscapes in the luminous sites 
of Provence. 


“Peasant Italy” 


A study remains to be written on the quest by artists in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries for sites in France that 
could substitute for Italian motifs. Many art historians have pointed 
out that such and such a region in France had indeed served as a 
kind of surrogate for the Roman countryside for landscape painters 
—a “branch office of Italy,” as Etienne Moreau-Nélaton termed 
the forest of Fontainebleau in his study of Corot in 1905" — but 
no truly systematic analysis has yet been carried out on this topic. 

This phenomenon, however, had been observed for a long time, 
as shown by the advice proffered by Pierre-Henri de Valenciennes, 
who recommended that young artists whose “fortunes had de- 
prived them of the resources necessary to go and travel in foreign 
countries,” and who could therefore not visit Italy, “try at least to 
study Nature within France: for little expense you will be able to 
go to several regions where the sites are more varied and more 
picturesque than those around Paris.”2 And so, already appreci- 
ated by painters of seascapes for half a century, Provence was also 
to become for the Neoclassical generation, from 1780 onwards, a 
genuine substitute for Italy, “another Italy,” as Pliny the Elder3 
had written in classical times. It was a status it has kept up to the 
present time, as shown by, for example, the verdict of Vincent van 
Gogh, writing to Berthe Morisot in the late nineteenth century: “If 
you wish to see the most beautiful country in the world, it is here: 
you have Italy, Greece and Batignolles combined, as well as the 
sea.” "4 So it was that the Neoclassical artists, those painters who 
strove to regenerate the great tradition of landscape painting es- 
tablished in the time of Nicolas Poussin and Claude le Lorrain, and 
who wanted to adapt David’s criteria of Neoclassicism to their 
depiction of nature — the return to classical values, the primacy 
of drawing, the passion for structure and order, the central role of 
both the imagination and rigour in the realistic imitation of Nature 
— were to find in Provence a number of reasons for rediscovering 
the emotions and experiences they had encountered during their 
stays in Rome. 

First, there was the presence of numerous vestiges of classical 
architecture, a focal point for the artists of this generation, who 
saw in Greek and Roman art the summit of artistic perfection. Their 
pictures often dealt with classical scenes whose execution re- 
quired a genuine mastery of archaeology. In his treatise on land- 
scape — one amazing chapter of which was transformed into a 
veritable artistic guide for young painters learning their craft — 
Pierre-Henri de Valenciennes hammered home the fact that, “the 
French Midi is above all the country on which you should concen- 
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trate,”15 precisely because there were “remarkable antiquities” 
such as “the Arc de Triomphe in Orange, the one in Saint-Rémi, 
the Pont du Gard, the temple called the Maison Carrée in Nimes, 
which is the best preserved classical monument we know, the am- 
phitheatre and temple of Diana. . .”* (figs. 4 and 5). Indeed, this 
idea was generally widespread at the time, as illustrated by a mem- 
orable quotation from Francois-René de Chateaubriand, who, in 
1811, anticipated Baudelaire’s aphorisms regarding the differences 
between North and South, and who vaunted the merits of the clas- 
sical references of the Mediterranean coast: “The Mediterranean, 
placed at the centre of civilized countries, sown with smiling is- 
lands, bathing in coastlines planted with myrtle, palm and olive 
trees, at once gives the idea of this sea where Apollo, the Nereids 
and Venus were born, whilst the Ocean, delivered up to storms, 
surrounded by unknown lands, must have been the cradle for the 
ghosts of Scandinavia, or the domain of those Christian peoples 
who have formed such an imposing idea of the greatness and om- 
nipotence of God.””” This Neoclassical generation, enamoured of 
mythological culture, eager to paint great “heroic landscapes” 
filled with gods and heroes, and seeking genuine, still-standing 
models to lend “credibility” to imaginary settings, could thus find 
in Provence obvious sources of inspiration. 

However, archaeological remains and classical architecture 
were not the only points of similarity with the Roman landscape, 
since the natural sites of Provence, by reason of the transparency 
and violence of their light, their wild beauty and visual originality, 
were also reminiscent of the Italian peninsula. “The Mediterranean 
coast from Antibes, including Fréjus and the wood of the Esterelle 
as far as Toulon, the valley and gorge of Ollioules, a part of the 
dale between Aix and Marseille, the whole of Provence on the 
banks of the Durance, offers such picturesque sites that they closely 
resemble Italy,” *8 wrote the indispensable Valenciennes. He there- 
fore advised his pupils to paint from nature at these Mediterranean 
sites, whose Variety and visual wealth would stir the imagination 
and serve as a decor for future historical landscapes, as well as 
for “pastoral” views. 

Studying from nature, rigorous open-air work, in front of the 
motifin an attempt to paint objectively and render in the most re- 
alistic way possible, did, in effect, become the basis of the ap- 
prenticeship in Neoclassical learning after 1780. It was summed 
up by Valenciennes, in 1800, as follows: “In consequence, Pupils 
who wish to work from Nature fruitfully, must set about things 
differently. They should, first of all, limit themsélves to copying, 


as wellas possible, only the principal tones of Nature in the effect _ 


chosen; begin their studies with the sky, which gives the tone of 
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the background, which then gives the tone of the planes related 
to it, and come progressively to the foreground, which is conse- 
quently always in harmony with the sky, which served to create 
the local colour. It is quite obvious that, in following this proce- 
dure, it is impossible to record any details, because all studies 
from Nature must stringently be performed within two hours at the 
most: and if it is a rising or setting sun effect it should not take 
more than half an hour.”?9 This primary emphasis on working in 
the open air in the training of painters, then in maintaining their 
visual sensibility throughout the whole of their career — the equiv- 
alent of a musician’s “scales” — explains why Neoclassical land- 
scape painters constantly sought “picturesque” sites, capable of 
offering interesting “ornaments of nature” for copying. Trees, rocks, 
plants, streams and rivers formed the many motifs that painters 
at first tracked down to use as models for more ambitious paint- 
ings to be reworked in the studio. But after a time, the painters, 
carried away by their passion, gradually sought out these things 
for their own sake. The study and its inachevé (unfinished work) 
little by little turned into the vue, a genre typified by its fini (fin- 
ished work) and possessing an intrinsic aesthetic importance. 
Furthermore, this close examination of Nature, to be carried out 
directly on the motif, had hypertrophied the fundamental role of 
analyzing light and shadow, an analysis based on a systematic 
and scientific approach that had become central to the study of 
landscape painting. In a number of chapters of his 1800 treatise, 
Pierre-Henri de Valenciennes had crystallized the main issues in- 
volved in the study of light for the landscape artist. They included: 
the construction of volumes and spaces using the play of light and 
shadow; heightened realism through the rendering of the trans- 
parency of the atmosphere; the precedence given to the use of the 
three primary colours of blue, yellow and red; and the colouring of 
the shadows, which lent still more brightness to the landscape de- 
picted. This last point especially, the role of shadows, was regarded 
as particularly important, “the shadow [being] one of the most in- 
teresting parts of Painting, and perhaps the most difficult to exe- 
cute.”2° The theorist then went on to stress a number of funda- 
mental concepts that had to be understood and studied in detail: 
the fact that “the colour of shadows is not uniform” and “the tone 
of the colour of shadows varies even more due to the colours,” 
and, above all, natural reality, which demands that “shadows are 
always illuminated.”2! This difficult, complex study of the nature 
of shadows and the light that produced them — in this respect, Va- 
lenciennes was a’great innovator, half a century before Impres- 
sionism — implied working jn a region where the strength of the 
sun and its light fostered marked contrasts as well as subtle nu- 


Fig. 4. Hubert Robert, The Arc de Triomphe and the Theatre in Orange, 1787, 
Musée du Louvre, Paris. 


ances. In this respect, the Mediterranean coastlines — in Italy, of 
course, but also in Provence — proved to be the most favourable. 

This concept of a surrogate Italy, as well as the state of mind 
resulting from it, illustrates that grandeur and nobility were not 
the primary qualities sought by painters of the Neoclassical gen- 
eration during their stays in Provence. It should be remembered 
that it was a trip often made on their way to Italy, in eager antici- 
pation of the wonders to come, or on returning from a visit to Rome, 
with all the nostalgia that that implied. Even though such stays in 
the Midi were accompanied by a certain exoticism created by the 
language barrier — Provencal sounded like Italian — and by the 
countless examples of cultural difference, such as the distinc- 
tiveness of the clothes, food, local architecture and social customs, 
painters travelling through Avignon or Toulon did not feel they were 
confronting the eternal myths of Rome or the legendary landscapes 
of Tivoli or Civita Castellana. Alexandre Dumas, an indefatigable 
traveller who had visited all the cities of Italy as well as the towns 
of Provence, perfectly summed up this perceptible difference be- 
tween Italy and Provence in his comparison of Martigues with 
Venice: “Martigues is to Venice what a charming peasant is to a 
grand lady; but it would only have required a king’s fancy to make 
the village woman a queen.” This analogy is an ideal summation 


Fig. 5. Hubert Robert, Pont du Gard, 1787 Salon (1786 commission), 
Musée du Louvre, Paris. 


of the attitude of artists at this time, admiring the spectacle of the 
Provencal landscape, but above all entranced by the purity, sim- 
plicity and authenticity of sites that they considered rustic when 
contrasted with the historic, mythical nature of Italian sites. In- 
terestingly, André Suarés was also to adopt this same metaphor, 
many years later, when he compared the town of Arles to a “peas- 
ant Rome.” 

And so, in Provence, even though Petrarch and Laura had made 
love by the Fontaine de Vaucluse (cat. 185), and even though the 
Romans had imported their civilization at a very early date to Mar- 
seille, Nimes and Arles, it is clear that Cato and Brutus were not 
present in the imagination of painters on every street corner, as 
they could be in Rome or Pompeii. Similarly, the churches of the 
French Midi did not abound with masterpieces by Raphael, 
Michelangelo or Caravaggio, the Renaissance masters so admired 
by Neoclassical artists at that time. On the other hand, Provence 
offered many other attractions, first with a variety of sites unri- 
valled in France: mountains and hills bordering gorges and plains, 
offering the eye wooded, lush and verdant landscapes, together 
with barren, wild and deserted expanses, while the sea had given 
birth to many ports, imbued with a simple, natural and engaging 
rhythm of life. It was obvious that the painter would not encounter 
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Jean-Joseph-Xavier Bidauld, Carpentras, from the North, 1809 (cat. 12, detail) 


eternal, classical beauty in Marseille or Toulon, Nice or Antibes, 
but he would, on the other hand, experience the poetry and beauty 
of a robust, abundant nature and the intangible reality of a world 
of sailors and peasants. 

It is therefore easy to understand why it was that a certain num- 
ber of Neoclassical landscape painters, natives of Provence, whose 
first aesthetic stirrings experienced in this region had occurred be- 
fore their discovery of Italy, were able to ambitiously and suc- 
cessfully launch the Provencal school of landscape painting after 
1780. Here should be mentioned Jean-Antoine Constantin (1756- 
1844), born near Marseille, who spent the whole of his 
career as a painter and teacher in Aix-en-Provence; Jean-Joseph- 
Xavier Bidauld (1758-1846), a native of Carpentras and one of the 
future directors of the Académie de Peinture et de Sculpture, to- 
gether with the famous Francois-Marius Granet (1775-1849). All 
three, amongst the most illustrious representatives of the Neo- 
classical school of landscape painting and devotees of Classicism 
and Italy, learned their craft directly from Provencal nature, dur- 
ing their youth absorbing those luminous, robust and rustic views 
that would constitute one of the features of their work. All three 
would go on to teach the art of landscape painting to a whole gen- 
eration of painters, and inculcate in their pupils the alternative to 
the elegiac Italian countryside represented by the simple poetry 
of the Mediterranean nature that was familiar to them, and whose 
proximity and heat they successfully communicated. 

Bidauld and Granet departed for Rome, then Paris, to pursue 
a career filled with honours, professional responsibilities and fame, 
and, in this way, exported the Provencal school’s doctrine of light 
and spontaneity. For his part, Jean-Antoine Constantin, who was 
the master of many of the region’s artists, beginning with Granet 
himself and with Comte Auguste de Forbin (14777-1841), future di- 
rector of the Musées royaux under Louis XVIII and Charles X, per- 
fectly embodied the demands and impulses of this Provencal 
school of landscape painting. According to this school, poetry, 
simplicity and naiveté — the latter term then used by Neoclassi- 
cal painters to define the pure gaze directed toward nature — 
should prevail over imagination and culture. “Of all the landscape 
painters that our beautiful Provence has produced, he is both the 
most magisterial and naive, the most attached to this picturesque 
land and the most faithful to its heightened poetry,”22 Constan- 
tin’s principal biographer, Adolphe Meyer, was to write later. Meyer 
then went on to describe some of the particular features of his art: 
“If, at times, emehdation and finish are missing from these quick 
executions, one always feels life throbbing in them and the char- 
acter of these Southern views with their savage boldness coming 


through; one discovers their piquant charms; their rustic mystery, 
captured, effortlessly demonstrated by a sure hand, by an intelli- 
gence nurtured by their beauty and familiar with them to the point 
of love.”23 From this it can be seen why Constantin had abandoned 
the “heroic landscape” genre, visibly reluctant to use these ele- 
ments of nature for mythological or religious scenes, and 
condescending occasionally only to enliven his landscapes with 
an anecdote or a group of figures in costume. Clearly, for him the 
true account of a landscape had already become the spectacle of 
Nature itself. 

And yet, this naiveté and de facto primacy of realism over 
“heroic” imagination should not lead to the belief that there was 
any immaturity or technical weakness in Constantin’s art. Quite 
the opposite: the sound teaching that he had given throughout 
his career at the Marseille Académie and the Ecole de dessin in 
Aix, of which he was director, or at the school in Digne, proves the 
strength of his convictions and pictorial investigations. Further- 
more, nothing better sums up his view of nature, a view bred out 
of his many visual experiences in Provence, than this other wor- 
thy comment from Adolphe Meyer, who used an Italian metaphor 
similar to the one already cited a number of times: “His Italian 
works have more charm, are more in the classical tradition; those 
made at Digne capture more through the grandeur of the view, the 
melancholy of the emotion, like a harsh emanation of that wild 
Liguria that Strabo spoke of, in contrast to the gentle countryside 
of Tibur [Tivoli].” 24 

In this way Provence unabashedly began to compete with the 
refined beauty of the Italian countryside; furthermore, since the 
technical and aesthetic investigations into light and its effect on 
volumes and space were one of the main reasons why landscape 
painters visited Italy, the French Midi could now start to vie with 
the Roman and Neapolitan countryside. 


“Picturesque travels” in Provence 


This attitude can be understood even more when the mature and 
inexorable development of landscape painting at this time is con- 
sidered, an art that was making ever greater use of “local” land- 
scapes and that, while idealizing Italian sites as its ultimate ref- 
erence, gradually adopted more intimate places, nearer to centres 
of habitation and daily life, and developing an aesthetic interest 
in a more familiar and simpler form of nature. This phenomenon 
was to play a leading role in the development, in Provence, of an 
original approach to the depiction of nature and, as was the case 


with some of the towns of the Paris suburbs — Saint-Cloud, Ville- 
d’Avray, Meudon — of Normandy and the forest of Fontainebleau, 
Provence was to unquestionably emerge as one of the leading 
breeding grounds in France of the practice of open-air painting. 
The eighteenth-century fashion for seascape scenes, together with 
the parallel interest in Italian myths, shared a common denomi- 
nator when transposed to Provence: the ascendancy of a realistic 
approach to landscape painting. It was in this context that the vue 
genre, which Pierre-Henri de Valenciennes had christened the land- 
scape portrait, would gradually prevail over reconstructed or imag- 
inary scenes for the landscape painters working in this region. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century, all landscape 
painters — both those claiming to belong to the realist tradition 
of Flemish and Dutch painting of the seventeenth century, and 
those artists professing filiation with the idealized landscapes of 
Nicolas Poussin — clearly believed that “in all the imitative arts, 
there is however but one guide to follow, which is Nature,” and, 
to quote in its entirety this solemn declaration by René-Louis de 
Girardin, “the Great genius’s [sic] have always taken this method, 
little ones have followed the common road ...”75 Even though the 
art of their illustrious predecessors was an essential example, the 
supreme reference remained Nature alone. 

Obviously, this inviolable precept contributed to the rapid de- 
velopment of a French version of vedute, that is, landscapes painted 
in oil in the studio from sketches executed in the open air, and 
showing contemporary urban views. Widespread in Italy in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, as evidenced by the success of 
pictures by Pannini, Piranese, Canaletto and Guardi, vedutismo 
was soon exported throughout Europe, thanks to the renown of 
such figures as Van Wittel, known as Vanvitelli. Giuliano Briganti, 
in his essential work on vedute,”6 written in 1971, described the 
concomitant importance of trips to France made by a number of 
Venetian painters, such as Sebastiano Ricci and Giovanni Paolo 
Pannini, and the visits to Italy, between 1759 and 1761, of Jean- 
Honoré Fragonard, Hubert Robert and their friend Jean-Richard de 
Saint-Non. The latter, moreover, was among the first to launch the 
fashion for travel writing with his Voyage pittoresque ou Descrip- 
tion des royaumes de Naples et de Sicile,2” the ancestor of the fa- 
mous Voyages pittoresques published in the nineteenth century. 

This generation of artists — who, moreover, were not all land- 
scape painters, as shown by the example of Fragonard — put for- 
ward the case for depicting nature for its own sake, as well as for 
the representation of a contemporary and real form of nature, not 
a view of nature that was intangible and idealized. The fashion for 
vedute is proof of this development, equally to be found in the 
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Neoclassical landscape painters, with the latter, admittedly, de- 
fending the primacy of recomposed, imaginary landscapes, but 
believing that their compositions could only be “credible” if they 
were a perfect reflection of the truths of Nature. 

For the Neoclassicists, who constantly stressed the importance 
of working in the open air, the landscape portrait genre in fact con- 
stituted a first level in nature painting, insufficient per se, but ab- 
solutely indispensable. Indeed, for Pierre-Henri de Valenciennes, 
who developed theories about the landscape portrait in his trea- 
tise written in 1800, this genre “does not necessarily call for a great 
deal of genius” since “only the eyes and the hands do the work.” 8 
Yet, by considering the landscape portrait “capable of a sort of 
perfection,” and by introducing it into the hierarchy of landscape 
genres — though on the first level of this hierarchy — Valenciennes 
at last made it possible to display in salons and the art market 
landscapes that were not based on any anecdote or subject, since 
their sole subject was the simple depiction of real nature. The land- 
scape portrait was therefore clearly different from the pastoral 
landscape, which was a composed landscape, entirely invented 
by the artist in his studio, but drawn from his experience of nature 
and remaining accessibly close to daily reality. It also differed from 
the heroic landscape, the noblest genre of composed landscapes, 
with Nature providing the symbolic or metaphoric decor to a great 
subject drawn from religion, mythology or history. 

Since the most original aspect of the landscape portrait was 
its accent on topographical accuracy, the “personality” of the 
towns, countryside and regions portrayed was clearly required to 
become the main subject matter of these vues. “According to this 
principle, this genre [the landscape portrait] should have no dis- 
tinct character other than that of resemblance, and this resem- 
blance shall vary as the Artist changes location; for each region, 
offering marked differences in its localities, customs and dress, 
presents features that gradually change, almost without being per- 
ceptible,”2? noted Valenciennes. He then went on to expound, in 
his 1800 treatise, the consequences of this phenomenon on the 
perception of towns and regions, with the “theory of climates” re- 
emerging at this point. The landscape painter thus painted what 
he had in front of his eyes, allowing himself only very occasional 
liberties, such as “substituting some incomplete objects, such as 
badly formed trees, for more picturesque ones, which he would 
have nevertheless copied from Nature,”2° but he would, of course, 
remain completely free in his choice of motifs. Some regions thus 
became, more than others, the paradise of the “nature portraitists” 
because they were considered more “picturesque.” 
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The history of how artists, engineers and topographers took 
ownership of the French countryside is also yet to be written. The 
motives and aims of this phenomenon, as inexorable as it was 
manifold, were extraordinarily complex, combining highly pas- 
sionate nationalist claims with more cynical and trivial commer- 
cial or tourist demands, cultural awareness — an awareness of the 
notion of a French heritage — with major innovations in modes of 
transport, aesthetic ideas and purely technical developments. 
Whatever the cause, painters flocked to the French countryside 
from 1800 onwards, resulting, after 1840, in the appearance of the 
first “regional schools,” basically the product of the small “artists’ 
colonies” set up in Barbizon, Normandy and Provence after 1780. 
The continuity of works by such figures as Constantin, Granet — 
returning to the town of his birth on the occasion of a deserved 
and highly productive retirement — and Paul Cézanne, all three 
born and trained in Aix-en-Provence, is proof of the influence of 
this Provencal school of painting, also abundantly illustrated in 
the works of Loubon, Grésy and Guigou. 

Provence thus emerged from 1800 onwards as one of the 
main sources of inspiration in France for artists. The “voyages pic- 
toresques”* reflected this development, bestowing on the Mediter- 
ranean coast the status of a constant source of inspiration for land- 
scape painters. These publications, sometimes the product of the 
imperious will of political forces, sometimes the product of pri- 
vate initiatives, were designed to serve as a guide, architectural 
inventory and compendium of tourist sights, presenting French 
sites in topographical, poetic and historical terms. In 1781, the 
publication of the first volumes of the famous Description générale 
et particuliére de la France, ou Voyage pittoresque de la France, 
conceived by the Comte de Laborde, launched this both literary 
and publishing genre to an enthusiastic reception, culminating in 
the famous Series of Voyages pittoresques by Taylor and Nodier.2 
At the same time as the painters, engravers also contributed to 
the renown of the Provencal sites, starting with the publication of 
the First View of Marseille, engraved by Nicolas Cochin in 1760 
from one of the most famous of Joseph Vernet’s port views, through 
to the 1835 volume of Voyages pittoresques et romantiques dans 
V’ancienne France devoted to the French Midi.33 

Gradually, France came to supplant the “dictatorship” of Ital- 
ian sites as a source of inspiration for painters. In the end, they 
entirely eclipsed the latter, when the vibrations of light on the wa- 
ters of the Seine in Argenteuil or Chatou became, under Impres- 
sionism, more meaningful for landscape painters than the reflec- 
tions of the setting sun on the Roman Coliseum. 


“We call luminous Body that which gives its primitive light 


and communicates it to other bodies. . .” 34 


When working in Provence, landscape painters were particularly 
inspired by the fertile, varied and vivid form of nature that clearly 
influenced their choice of subject matter. It is true that the Neo- 
classicists Bidauld and Granet frequently used Mediterranean sites 
in their ambitious historical works, but they achieved their great- 
est technical and aesthetic success when they painted more mod- 
est and realistic vues. Before 1780, the growing interest among 
painters of seascape scenes in topographical fidelity and in a more 
peaceful depiction of seashores had been a harbinger of this. The 
fact that painters working in Provence — still using Italy as their 
reference point — had gradually abandoned heroes and gods in 
favour of the depiction of the wildly natural Provencal landscapes, 
represented a further step, emphasized by the development in 
this region, after 1800, of painting in the open air and the craze 
for the landscape portrait. 

All things considered, the common denominator of these differ- 
ent stages in landscape painting in Provence from 1750 to 1820, 
whether inspired by local painters or artists who were passing 
through, was the irrepressible propensity for looking at Nature in 
a realistic way. As Charles Baudelaire had asserted, the Midi is 
very much all for Nature. 

However, can we accept the great poet’s assertion that the 
North alone is colourist, since, according to him, the dreariness 
and monotony of the northern climate led painters to develop their 
imagination and seek out more colourful worlds as a form of com- 
pensation? In fact, as has been seen, it was because the Provencal 
region made it possible to make in-depth studies of light and its 
effects that painters liked to go there, and, from this period, artists 
had become perfectly aware that the main effect of light was to 
set out the chromatic scale. From this point of view, the investi- 
gations of the Neoclassicists — to mention them yet again — proved 
exemplary, as perfectly illustrated by the thoughts of Pierre-Henri 
de Valenciennes — to mention him once more. The great theo- 
retician, who was also one of the most creative landscape painters 
of his time, went into great detail in his treatise on the relation of 
light to shadows and colours. 

Having defined what was called the “luminous Body,” that is, 
“that which gives its primitive light and communicates it to other 
bodies,”35 Valenciennes precisely and authoritatively set out his 
definition of light: “We therefore regard light as a natural, fluid, 
raw material, emanating directly from the sun, penetrating trans- 
parent bodies and producing all colours. It is light that, by its bril- 


liance, changing nature and disappearance, forms Nature’s ad- 
mirable effects, which is called chiaroscuro. ... All objects that 
are in Nature receive light differently, depending on their various 
shapes and positions, and according to the way they are illumi- 
nated.” It was directly from this definition, as well as the char- 
acteristics of light, that Valenciennes then developed his theory 
of colours, stressing the importance of atmosphere when per- 
ceiving them, since “pure air without colour is only an ideal,” and 
that it is therefore “always more or less laden with terrestrial 
vapours that give it a bluish colour, which intensifies in propor- 
tion to those existing vapours between our eye and the object it 
beholds.”37 In addition, since “colours [are] the basis of aerial Per- 
spective” and the three primary colours — blue, yellow, red — then 
create the foundation for all the others when combined, the land- 
scape painter, when working in the open air, had to persist above 
all else in their systematic and objective study. Since it was a re- 
gion where the intensity of the sun — a luminous body par excel- 
lence — was particularly strong, and where the purity of the air 
was evident, Provence was thus predestined to enable landscape 
painters to make a careful, exact study of light, shadow and colours. 
In the same way, it is highly significant that all the authors who 
sought to describe the Mediterranean sites and Provencal land- 
scapes should turn to images and comparisons relating to colour. 
Thus, Guy de Maupassant in Sur l’equ wrote of this “long, red coast 
[that] falls into the blue water, making it appear violet,” while Pros- 
per Mérimée, in 1860, found chromatic terms as precise as they 
were elegant to describe to his friend, the history painter Léon 
Gér6me — himself a talented landscape painter — the sea, the 
shores and their surrounds. He wrote: “The mountains are a very 
intense purple colour. Behind, a sky, the lower part of which is 
fawn, and changing, through a succession of very fine tones to a 
Veronese green, then to the brightest azure, all that variegated with 
orange, violet and red clouds. My sea is mother-of-pearl: the waves, 
or rather their distant shadow, red, and the wave that has come to 
die on the beach has an almost pure carmine shadow.”38 When 
describing the colours of the sea, Hippolyte Taine, one of the prin- 
cipal admirers of this region, conjured up the blue of a periwinkle 
“in a dark basin,” a shade “slate-grey, blurred, turning lighter” and 
“a sort of dark blue, vaguely spotted with a few lees of wine.” 39 
The special relationship between landscape painting and 
Provence, as well as the habit painters had of coming to the Mediter- 
ranean coast before or after their travels to Italy, to study light and 
its effects on a simple and familiar form of nature, was maintained 
throughout the whole of the nineteenth century — and continues 
to this day. Jean-Baptiste Camille Corot (1796-1875) thus comes 
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to mind, the heir of the Neoclassicists and father of the future “re- 


alists” of the Impressionist generation, who, in his turn, made use 
of this region during his several stays in Provence. Corot also dis- 
covered the Midi when setting off for Italy, during his second trip 
in May 1834.4° What he experienced on his travels along the 
Mediterranean coast from Marseille to Genoa was sufficiently pow- 
erful to make him at once wish to return and work for a longer pe- 
riod at those luminous sites. This he did two years later, in July 
1836, in the company of the Orientalist painter Prosper Marilhat 
(1811-1847). Enthused by the brightness and purity of Provencal 
light, in Avignon and its surrounds, both men painted some of 
their finest views from nature, creating an astonishing monu- 
mentality, wholly constructed from the play of light and shadow 
that literally “built up” the volumes, giving rhythm to the compo- 
sition on the canvas.4° Through the precision and power of this 
study of light and colour, Corot’s travels in Provence formed an es- 
sential extension of his visits to Italy, but they also constituted the 
occasion for the osmosis of the visual emotions and revelations 
of classical art experienced in Italy within the true and simple ad- 
miration felt for the purity and variety of the French sites. 

The light of Provence would frequently re-emerge in Corot’s 
souvenirs and historic landscapes, as evidenced by the amazing 
Homer and the Shepherds in the Musée de Saint-L6 (fig. 6), painted 
in 1845, which features a landscape inspired by a Mediterranean 


site that is used as a decor for a scene itself inspired by Nicolas | 


Poussin. But these later reworkings should not let it be forgotten 
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Fig. 6. Camille Corot, Homer and 
the Shepherds, 1845, Musée des 
Beaux-Arts, Saint-Lé. 


that the principal value and vital lesson of his stays in Provence 
were much more instinctive, direct and creative. For Corot, as for 
all landscape painters working in the region, Provence was above 
all the place where a painter could most effortlessly experience 
pleasure, rid of all references and reservations, and “take nature 
as he found it at that moment.” 
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197 | Seascapes were a genre of painting that 
developed in Provence in the seventeenth century 
with such artists as Jean-Baptiste | de la Roze 
(1612-1740), painter of the Toulon Arsenal, and 
Pierre Puget (1620-1694), with whom Roze 
worked and who made many drawings of seaside 
scenes. Joseph Vernet belonged to this tradition, 
but he brought the genre to its peak. Vernet 
arrived in Rome in 1734 with recommendations 
for Adrien Manglard, a specialist in seascapes. 
However, Vernet’s talent rapidly surpassed that 
of his senior. Nicolas Vleughels, then director of 
the Académie de France in Rome, encouraged 
Vernet to paint landscapes from nature, and 
quickly saw in him a marine artist. “He should 
make studies of ports,” he wrote. 

Vernet, already well known, returned to France 
in 1753 to execute a series of paintings depicting 
the ports of France, the most significant commis- 
sion of works of art awarded during the reign of 
Louis XV. 

This project was probably born in Rome in 
1750, when Vernet was visited by Madame de 
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Pompadour’s brother, Monsieur de Vandiéres, 
the future Marquis de Marigny and director gen- 
eral of the royal buildings, accompanied by 
Nicolas Cochin. 

This commission of about twenty views — 
some ports, including Marseille and Toulon, were 
to be the subject of several paintings — occupied 
Vernet for nearly ten years. However, grown 
weary of his peripatetic life, he returned to Paris 
in 1762 having executed only fifteen pictures. 

Following the official itinerary drawn up by the 
first secretary of the navy for the director general 
of the royal buildings, Vernet began work on the 
series in Marseille in October 1753. Monumental 
in design, it was to be the pinnacle of his career. 
Within the framework of this didactic commis- 
sion — he was required to make a “portrait” of 
France’s major ports, to show their characteristics 
and activities — Vernet succeeded in maintaining 
the perfect balance between a faithful topo- 
graphical rendering and'a poetic atmosphere. 

The first two paintings in the series, The , 
Entry to the Port of Marseille (Musée du Louvre, 
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The City and Harbour of Toulon, 1756, Musée du Louvre, Paris 


Paris, on deposit by musée national de la Marine) 
and The /nner Port of Marseille (Musée du Louvre, 
Paris), are exemplary in this regard. The accurate 
depiction of the site, so distinctive with its large, 
rectangular natural basin, buildings banked 
along its waterfront, the pinkish tone of its 
stones, as well as the animation provided by 
people “from various nations,” to use the words 
of the booklet to the 1755 Salon, remains 
emblematic. Despite considerable destruction 
over the years, visitors can still recognize today’s 
Old Port in these paintings made popular through 
the engravings of Nicolas Cochin. 

The viewpoint chosen by Vernet was adopted 
by his contemporary Jean-Joseph Kapeller (cat. 
121). Vernet’s influence — assured in the eigh- 
teenth century by his many pupils, including 
Henry d’Arles, Lacroix de Marseille, and Volaire 
de Toulon — was still felt in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He was certainly not forgotten by the 
Marseille artists Barry, Tanneur and Suchet. 

The choice of horizontal format for the paint- 
ings in the series, well suited to the need fora 


195 | Joseph Vernet The Madrague, or Tunny-fishing: View of the Gulf of Bandol, 1755, Musée national de la Marine, Paris (Deposited by musée du Louvre) 


broad, panoramic view, gives a feeling of open- 
ness and creates a wide space for the sky, in 
whose depiction we know Vernet was particularly 
interested, through his studies of “sky effects.” 
It is particularly striking in this view of Toulon, 
depicted from Mont Faron, a hilltop located to 
the rear of the city, offering a broad vista of its 
buildings, gardens and, in the distance, through 
the transparent mist and delicate morning 
light, its harbour. Of the three views showing 
Toulon, France’s greatest military port on the 
Mediterranean, this is the most appealing, with 
its vast terrace in the foreground enlivened by 
groups of figures, and the beautiful effect of per- 
spective lent by the double hedge that descends 
toward the city. The first and third views, which 
depict the harbour facilities and the double dock 
that made up the old and new port, comply with 
the royal commission. Nonetheless, the third 
view also contains something of a genre scene 
as well as a veduta, portraying the “country 
amusements” for which the people of Provence 
have always had a marked fondness. — MPV 


195 | It was in January 1754, when he was in 
Marseille working on the first two views — Entry 
to the Port of Marseille and The Inner Port of 
Marseille — in his series on the ports of France, 
that Vernet began sketching out the View of the 
Gulf of Bandol. Following a stay at the Chateau of 
Bandol, he completed this work in September 
1754 in Toulon, where he had just settled. 

Bandol, with its undeniably beautiful gulf, 
was hardly a great port, which makes this choice 
of subject a surprising one. But in choosing it 
Vernet was simply following the official itinerary 
that took him from Marseille to Antibes, which 
charged him with treating the most characteristic 
features of the coastal region. Thus the selection 
of tuna fishing in the madrague of Bandol, which 
was particularly famous. 

A madrague, or mandrangue, was a fishing 
area in which was used an enormous net, 
weighted and supported on the surface by floats 
that lay parallel to the coast and was divided into 
compartments called chambers. The fishermen, 
using nets, drove the schools of fish toward 


these chambers, until they came to the final 
one, known as the “chamber of death.” The nets 
were then raised, thus bringing the fish to the 
surface, where they were loaded onto boats with 
a harpoon. It is this precise moment that Vernet’s 
painting depicts. The tuna flounder on the sur- 
face, turning the water into a foam, while around 
the fishing boats a number of small craft carry 
men and women of fashion come to witness 

the tuna fishing, then a highly prized form of 
entertainment. 

Vernet was attracted as much to this specta- 
cle as he was to that very special atmosphere of 
the sunrise on the sea, which, with its pale mist 
and the soft hues of the sky, caused the blue of 
the water to appear more intense. 

A century later, in 1859, Alfred Suchet 
(Marseille, 1824 — Marseille, 1896) would 
remember this work as demonstrated in Tunny- 
fishing (Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille). — 
MPV 
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196 | Begun on site, Vernet finished this paint- 
ing in Toulon in 1756. Until the Comté of Nice 
became part of France in 1860, the port of 
Antibes, the French kingdom’s bridgehead, was 
a strategic location whose fortification began in 
the reign of Francis |, continued with Henri lV and 
was completed with the building of a solid ram- 
part by Vauban. On this account, the port of 
Antibes had to feature in Vernet’s itinerary. 

It is less the depiction of the defensive works 
that attracted the artist’s attention, however, 
than the natural beauty of the site, with the wide 
cove of Saint-Roch, the town and the castle to 
the right, and the square tower dating from 1550 
to the left. As in all the paintings of the series, 
much space is given to the sky and to the study 
of light, here in the colours of the setting sun, 
intangible and evanescent toward the horizon, 
where the snowy Alps are suggested, while 
shadows already lengthen in the foreground in a 
lovely backlight effect. Indeed, the scene in the 
foreground, with its strollers entering the town 
through a fine monumental gate and, on the left, 
the picking of oranges — in accordance with the 
requirements of the commission for regional fea- 
tures to be shown — lends a bucolic note that 
enhances the poetic nature of the whole. — MPV 


196 | Joseph Vernet 


The Port of Antibes, Provence, Seen from Inland, 1756, 


Musée national de la Marine, Paris (Deposited by musée du Louvre) 
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124 | Lacroix de Marseille Seashore, n.d., Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille 


121 | Jean-Joseph Kapeller Embarkation of Maréchal de Richelieu’s Expedition to Menorca, about 1756, Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille 
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194 | Joseph Vernet Seascape. The Shipwreck, 1753, Musée Calvet, Avignon (Deposited by musée du Lo 
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106 | Henryd’Arles A Storm, 1756, Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille 
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163 | Hubert Robert The Gorges of Ollioules, 1783, Musée des Beaux-Arts de Nice — Musée Jules Chéret (Deposited by musée du Louvre) 


163 | Hubert Robert’s affection for Italy is well 
known. He spent almost twelve years there, con- 
tinuing to find inspiration in it long after his return 
to France, as witnessed by the many echoes of 
his stay in Italy in his drawings and paintings of 
ruins. No doubt he was able to find a little of his 
adopted land in Provence, where the classical 
world was still present. His series depicting 
antiquities in Languedoc (the Pont du Gard, the 
Amphitheatre, the Magne Tower, the Maison 
Carrée in Nimes), and in Provence (the Arc de 
Triomphe and Amphitheatre of Orange), commis- 
sioned in 1784 for the Chateau de Fontainebleau, 
were later adapted and combined in architectural 
capricci, a genre in which Hubert Robert excelled. 
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At the 1785 Salon a number of his pictures 
portraying classical monuments in the Midi 
were exhibited, together with two pendant 
pieces dating from 1783 and belonging to the 
Archbishop of Narbonne: The Source of the 
Fontaine de Vaucluse, whose trace has been lost 
— only a small version has been preserved, 
exhibited here (cat. 162) — and the Rocher 
d’Olion. These two sites, the reappearance of the 
Sorgue River and the Gorges of Ollioules, natural 
attractions inspiring both wonder and fear, could 
not fail to attract travellers and artists. 

Desolate places whose silent remoteness 


led to their being “infested” with brigands — the / 


most famous of whom, Gaspard de Besse, died 


on the scaffold in Aix-en-Provence in 1776 — the 
mountainous Gorges of Ollioules, which were a 
necessary transit point for those going to Toulon 
after a stay in Marseille, most often left a terrify- 
ing impression, judging from the accounts of 
certain travellers. Thus Charles de Brosses, in his 
Lettres familiéres écrites d’Italie en 1739-1740, 
mentioned a passage through “horrifying rocks” 
on leaving Aubagne on his way to Toulon, and 
expressed how happy he was to find gardens 
covered with orange trees after this “frightful 
sight.” Similarly, Monsieur Bergeret de Grancourt, 
travelling to Italy with Fragonard in 1773, told 

of the journey that led them from Marseille to 
Toulon through “mountains whose variety is most 
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162 | Hubert Robert Fontaine de Vaucluse, 1783, Musée Calvet, Avignon 


singular and curious for people who look with a 
painter’s eye,” emphasizing the special nature of 
those rocks that “frequently change and present 
sites that are often terrifying.” They are the same 
“fearsome torn rocks” described by Abbé Papon 
in 1787 in his Voyage a travers la Provence. 
Hubert Robert gives a vision of this sublime 
landscape — in the eighteenth-century sense, 
both grandiose and terrifying, the perfect setting 
for a roman noir — in which predominates the 
poetic atmosphere of a day’s end. The impres- 
sion of desolation retreats here in the face of a 
pre-Romantic feeling for landscape. The chaotic 
mass of the rocks, in the middle of which flows 
a small river, the Reppe, is lit up by the last rays 


of the sun. The medieval castle overlooking the 
scene does not exist, but could have been 
inspired by the castle in the village of Evenos, 
near the entrance to the gorge seen in Flandrin’s 
picture (cat. 76), and lends a touch of fantasy. 
The appearance of peasants returning home and 
a traveller wearing a cape and large hat help give 
the work a bucolic character, one of the hall- 
marks of Hubert Robert’s work. 

Conversely, it was the wild nature of these 
gorges that attracted artists such as Flandrin and 
Paul Guigou (cat. 100) in the following century, 
and whose naturalistic approach matched the 
earlier descriptions of travellers. — MPV 
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43 | Charles-Louis Clérisseau 


The Triumphal Arch and Mausoleum of the Lulii at Saint-Rémy, Provence, about 1769, 


Collection Canadian Centre for Architecture, Montreal 


180 | Pierre-Henri de Valenciennes View near Marseille, 1777, Musée Paul-Dupuy, Toulouse 


179 | Pierre-Henride Valenciennes Marseille Seashore, 1777, Musée Paul-Dupuy, Toulouse 
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12 | Jean-Joseph-Xavier Bidauld Carpentras, from the North, 1809, Musée Duplessis, Carpentras 
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14 | Jean-Joseph-Xavier Bidauld View of Aqueduct and Mont Ventoux, n.d., Musée Duplessis, Carpentras 


13 | Jean-Joseph-Xavier Bidauld 


Beaumes de Venise, n.d., 


Musée Duplessis, Carpentras 
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185 | Philippe-Jacques van Brée 
Laura and Petrarch at Fontaine de Vaucluse, 1816, 


Musée des Beaux-Arts de Rennes 


11 | This picture is a second version of a decor 
painted for the bedroom of the First Consul, 
Napoléon Bonaparte, at the Chateau de 
Compiégne (1803). It was exhibited at a number 
of Salons: in 1812, 1814 and 1827.1A native of 
Carpentras, Jean-Joseph-Xavier Bidauld was one 
of the most famous French landscape painters 
in the early Empire. Following a request of 
Bonaparte to identify the ten finest contempo- 
rary artists, the Ministry of the Interior chose 
Bidauld from among the best landscape painters 
of his time, and the Bonaparte family helped 
spread his renown. He was therefore given, with 
Girodet, commissions to decorate the Casita del 
Labrador at the Aranjuez Palace, near Madrid, 
followed by the decor for the “Salon Murat” at 
the Elysée Palace, on the request of Caroline, the 
Emperor's sister.2 Having been trained in Italy in 
the late 1780s, Bidauld emerged as one of the 
landscapists of the French school most influ- 
enced by Poussin, as evidenced in his excellent 
views of Carpentras (cat. 12). ; 

This Francis | is one of the rare incursions of 
this native of Provence into the Troubadour style, 
if one disregards his Bayard at Brescia (1821), 
painted for the gallery of Diane at Fontainebleau.? 
The picture’s considerable size however places it 
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on the margin of the Troubadour movement: the 
works of Henri Révoil, Fleury Richard, Ingres and 
Coupin de la Couperie, all of whom worked in 
this style, are generally small, if not miniatures. 
In fact, the scholarly subject matter, relatively 
overlooked by painters, becomes the pretext for 
a quality historical landscape, rather “Roman” 
in style. Bidauld can thus be linked with his con- 
temporaries, including Achille-Etna Michallon, 
who painted roughly in the same period his 
Philoctetes on the Island of Lemnos (1821, Musée 
Fabre, Montpellier) — where the subject is again 
a pretext for a philosophical meditation set ina 
great, peaceful landscape — and Gauffier, the 
creator of an elegiac Vallombrosa Abbey (1816, 
private collection). 

The artists grouped around the Empress 
Josephine, who were still in vogue during the 
Restoration, applied themselves to showing the 
precious, melancholic deeds of French sover- 
eigns of the past, friends of artists and poets, 
and purveyors of extases menues, or “trifling 
delights.” Francis | was known to be an admirer 
of Petrarch, and a visit to the Fontaine de 
Vaucluse, where tradition maintained that the 
Italian poet loved Laura de Noves, was obligatory 
for all Petrarchian humanists. Francis | visited —/ 


Avignon several times during his reign. In this 
picture the King of France is stooping, abandon- 
ing his superb royal manner, to engrave a sonnet 
of his own invention on Laura’s cenotaph, and 
not her tomb, which is found in the Chapelle des 
Sade at the Cordeliers of Avignon. The king’s 
poem is quite well known: 


... O gracious soul, being so greatly esteemed, 
How can we praise you, save through silence, 
For words are always quelled, 

When the object surpasses the expression. 


Bidauld therefore adopts a story, both 
uncommon and delicate, that takes place in the 
stillness of clear air, undisturbed by the monu- 
mental size of the composition. This picture, at 
any rate, is very far from the torrential, Gothic 
vision that Thomas Cole was to offer a dozen 
years later (cat. 44). — GC 


1. See Francis Pupil, Le Style Troubadour (Nancy: 
Presses Universitaires de Nancy, 1985), pp. 168-399. 

2. See Suzanne Gurwirth, “J.J.X. Bidault. Une sensibilité . 
néoclassique,” in /ean-Joseph-Xavier Bidauld, exhib. 
cat. (Nantes: Chiffoleau, 1978), n.p. 

3. Today at the Musée de Valence. 


11 | Jean-Joseph-Xavier Bidauld Francis | at Fontaine de Vaucluse, 1803-25, Musée Calvet, Avignon 
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44 | Thomas Cole The Fountain of Vaucluse, 1841, Dallas Museum of Art 


45 | Jean-Antoine Constantin Fontaine de Vaucluse, 1810-30, Musée Calvet, Avignon 


46 | Jean-Antoine Constantin Fontaine de Vaucluse, n.d., Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille 
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49 | Jean-Antoine Constantin Mont Sainte-Victoire and the Queyrié Tower, n.d., 


Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 


93 | Frangois-Marius Granet- View of the Chateau de la Barben, from the North, n.d., 


90 | Francois-Marius Granet 


Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 


View of Mont Sainte-Victoire from a Farmyard in Malvalat, n.d., 


Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 
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92 | Francois-Marius Granet 


Pumpkin Harvest at the Malvalat Bastide, n.d., Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 


92 | Granet, whose career was based partly in 
Rome and partly in Paris, possessed an exile’s 
attachment to his native soil. It was during his 
first long stay in Rome between 1802 and 1824, 
punctuated by frequent visits to France, that 
Granet, having no fixed abode in the town of his 
birth, came up with the plan to buy a property 
in Aix-en-Provence. This dream came true in 
October 1825, when he bought the Malvalat 
bastide, situated to the west of the town on the 
Route de Berre, in a place now known as Les 
Granettes. This simple yet imposing country home 


afforded many views of the area around Aix and 
a fine outlook on the Sainte-Victoire mountain — 
then simply a mountain, having not yet acquired 
that universal status that would come only with 
Cézanne. But it was already for Granet, as for his 
first master, Constantin, the motif that would 
characterize their native soil. 

From this home, where he stayed only very 
infrequently until 1847, the year he settled there 
definitively, Granet made-many oil sketches, 
watercolours, and wash drawings of Sainte- 
Victoire, at times anticipating Cézanne’s vision in 


88 | Francois-Marius Granet 


this form, rendered evanescent by the transpar- 
ency and fluidity of his technique. 

It is this mountain, seen from afar, that serves 
as the backdrop of this country scene, an evoca- 
tion of the simple, peaceful life that was aspired 
to by the painter, who had, dealing with his estate 
from Paris, seen to the replanting and tending of 
his garden, as his correspondence shows. The 
form of Sainte-Victoire here serves as an invalu- 
able topographical reference, framing the Italian- 
style scene, as though the exile on his return had 
felt nostalgia for the country he had visited. With 


its cloisters, all in chiaroscuro, an opening of 
light in its centre and a landscape bathed ina 
soft, golden, almost Roman luminosity, this pic- 
ture is typical of Granet’s style. He remains 
attached to the classic principles of construction, 
in which volumes are balanced and planes are 
clearly delineated, as well as emphasized, by the 
distribution of light. Its harmony results from 
that special alchemy of form and light that is also 
found in Corot. — MPV 


The Nuns’ School, n.d., Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 
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108 | Edouard-Jean-Marie Hostein The Gorges of Ollioules, 1862-80, 
Musée d’Art de Toulon 


87 | Francois-Marius Granet View of the Malvalat Countryside Dominated by the Etoile Range and the Pilon du Roi, 1844, 


Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 


89 | Francois-Marius Granet Mont Sainte-Victoire in Clear Weather, View from the Malvalat Area, 


n.d., Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 
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94 | Frangois-Marius Granet View of the Saint-Jean-de-Malte Church’s Bell Tower and Mont Sainte-Victoire, 


n.d., Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 
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91 | Francgois-Marius Granet Landscape of the Aix Countryside with Mont Sainte-Victoire, n.d., 


Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 


95 | Francois-Marius Granet 


96 | Francois-Marius Granet 


View of the Insane Asylum in Aix with Mont Sainte-Victoire, n.d., 


Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 


View of Mont Saint-Victoire, n.d., Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 
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110 | Paul Huet 


110 | Anecessary place of transit for travellers 
going to Italy via the RhGne corridor, Avignon 
offered a picturesque motif with its ramparts, 
riverbanks and the impressive bulk of the Palais 
des Papes. Many artists from the eighteenth cen- 
tury onwards, such as Valenciennes and later 
Joyant (cats. 117-120), took away memories of it 
in their sketchbooks. 

Paul Huet first visited Avignon in 1834, when 
he painted a view of the town from Villeneuve- 
lés-Avignon, located on a hill on the other side of 
the river (cat. 109?). This raised viewpoint — 
highly regarded because of its wide opening 
onto the surrounding landscape — was later 
adopted by Prosper Marilhat (cat. 135) when he 
stayed in the city of the popes in 1836 with Corot, 
who himself painted a panoramic view of the 
town bathed in a light whose transparency, so 
often lauded, was similar to that which the artist 
had been able to find in the Roman countryside. 

In 1841, when Paul Huet was setting off on 
new travels across France and ltaly, officials at 
the Muséum Calvet commissioned the artist, 
considered the leading exponent of the Romantic 
school of landscape painting, to paint a view of 
Avignon from the north. Huet, who was attracted 
to poetical effects and the depiction of atmos- 
phere, chose to paint this panorama at sunset. 
He thus emphasized the massive volumes, with 
the imposing form of the Palais des Papes, still 
illuminated by the final glimmers of the day, 
dominating the sombre line of the ramparts. The 
play of light and the ray of sun reflected on the 
Rhone, very wide at this place, bring to mind the 
painter's admiration for English artists such as 
Turner and Constable. Indeed, this slightly mys- 
terious view offers a romantic’s vision, in which 
reality, although never misrepresented, 
is imbued with poetry. — MPV 


View of Avignon from the North, 1842, 


Musée Calvet, Avignon 
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135 | Prosper Marilhat Villeneuve-lés-Avignon, about 1836, Musée des beaux-arts de Reims 


56 | Isidore Dagnan 


Pont d’Avignon, 1833, Villa Vauban. Musée d’Art de la Ville de Luxembourg 
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109 | PaulHuet A View of Avignon, 1834, Musée de Cahors Henri-Martin (Deposited by Fonds National d’Art Contemporain) 
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116 | Jules-Romain Joyant The Old Palais des Papes, Avignon, 1845, Musée/des Augustins, Toulouse 
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117 | Jules-Romain Joyant The Old Palais des Papes, Avignon, about 1845, 


Musée d’art et d’histoire Louis Senlecq, L’Isle-Adam 


118 | Jules-Romain Joyant Avignon, Pictorial View, about 1845, 


Musée d’art et d’histoire Louis Senlecq, L’Isle-Adam 
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119 | Jules-Romain Joyant Avignon, View of the City from the Palais des Papes, about 1845, 


Musée d’art et d’histoire Louis Senlecq, L’Isle-Adam 
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122 | LeovonKlenze View of Notre-Dame-des-Doms and the Palais des Papes, 1850, Musée Calvet, Avignon 
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77 | Paul Flandrin 


View from Montredon near Marseille, 1851, Musée des Beaux-Arts, Nantes 


\ 


76 | PaulFlandrin The Gorges of Ollioules, 1846, Musée du Louvre, Paris 


78 | PaulFlandrin Souvenir of Provence, 1874, Musée des Beaux-Arts de Dijon (Deposited by Fonds National d’Art Contemporain) 
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a 2 | The Marseille School 


Paul-Camille Guigou, The Hills of Allauch, 1862 (cat. 101, detail) 


The Marseille School 


MARIE-PAULE VIAL 


These people from Marseille really are possessed! Their sun 
heats up their brains and fills them with a feeling for colour. 


— THEOPHILE GAUTIER} 


as there a school of Marseille? In the mid-nineteenth 
century this question, which depending on the defi- 
nition of the term “school” is a matter for debate, did 
not arise. As early as 1851 a local paper announced, “There is a 
- school of Marseille.”2 This recognition of the singularity of the Midi 
painters, especially the landscapists, was based on an analysis 
of the stylistic characteristics that differentiated them from their 
Barbizon contemporaries. For André Gouirand, one of the first his- 
torians of the Provencal painters, this school comprised not only 
the Marseille artists but also those who had adopted the region 
and for whom “the beauty of our landscape and the brilliance of 
its special light have given birth to talent which would not have 
developed anywhere else in France.”4 
From the 1850s Emile Loubon was marked out as “the undis- 
puted leader of the Marseille school.”5 A forceful character, whose 
activities would leave their mark on Marseille’s artistic life for close 
to twenty years, gathered around him a number of artists: Pros- 


Louis-Auguste Aiguier, Tamaris, near Toulon, 1865 (cat. 3, detail) 


per Grésy, Marius Engaliére, Paul Guigou, Auguste Aiguier, Adolphe 
Monticelli, Francois Simon and Fabius Brest, to name only a few. 
While he did not, strictly speaking, teach all these painters, his 
influence and role were nonetheless recognized as paramount, 
and after his death in 1863 the Marseille school became “the 
school of Loubon.” 

In an article on the Provencal painters published in 1859,° Léon 
Lagrange used the expression “sunstruck” to describe the school 
of Marseille. For Théophile Gautier it was a “southern love of 
colour.”” So there emerged an initial definition of this school, 
based on the difference between the colourful sunny South and 
the North, where under changeable skies the contrasts are gen- 
tler. Proclaiming the existence of a school also reinforced the idea 
of a strong regional identity opposed to the policies of a central- 
izing government. This defence of a culture dating back to antig- 
uity, which had survived the Middle Ages and beyond, included 
the winning back of its language as well as of other modes of self- 
expression. It was to find its most ardent advocate in Frédéric Mis- 
tral. The Provence that Mistral revealed to the French in his poem 
Mireille was simple and crude, its sun violent enough to cause the 
death of his heroine. It was a rustic Provence. By choosing it as 
the almost exclusive subject of their work, the painters of the Mar- 
seille school became the memorializers of a land predating the 
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Fig. 1. Gustave Ricard, Portrait of the Painter Loubon, 1856, Musée des 
Beaux-Arts, Marseille. 


Industrial Revolution. They thus took part in the Provengal ren- 
aissance and contributed to the image of Provence that is com- 
monplace today. Once again Emile Loubon emerges as the main 
force behind the construction of a Provencal cultural identity, in 
his paintings and also in his role in organizing the Marseille Sa- 
lons and exhibitions. The exhibition organized in 1861 for the re- 
gional competition, bringing together treasures of “Provencal art” 
from all periods, showed that the Midi had always been an artis- 
tic centre. Beyond offering “proof” of a culture particular to this 
province, once a kingdom, this juxtaposition of works from the 
Middle Ages with those by living artists provided a historical ba- 
sis for the school of Marseille, which had been Loubon’s goal. 
While it is true that today’s art historians, unlike nineteenth- 
century writers, prefer to qualify the term “school” — whether of 
the Midi, Provence, Marseille or Loubon — regarding it as a collec- 
tion of individual talents rather than a real group, they agree on 
Loubon’s role as a unifier.® His strengths — the originality of his 
work, his policies as director of the Marseille Ecole de dessin and 
his gift for organization — made him the obvious leader (fig. 1). 
Loubon’s ambition was to see a genuinely independent school 
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formed in Marseille, not in simple-minded opposition to Paris but 
rather maintaining contact with the Paris studios. For Provencal 
artists Paris was the city where they could complete their educa- 
tion, become known, succeed. After their training at the Ecole de 
dessin of Aix-en-Provence under Jean-Antoine Constantin, who 
taught how to paint from nature, or at the Marseille Ecole de dessin 
directed by Augustin Aubert, the Provencal painters, many of whom 
were self-taught, “went up” to Paris. Many of them stayed there, 
sometimes for a long time, or decided to settle there. They founded 
a little colony in the ninth arrondissement known as the “new 
Athens.” These often lengthy periods in Paris allowed Proven¢al 
artists to work with painters of the Fontainebleau school, such as 
Diaz, Daubigny, Dupré, Rousseau and Troyon. Like them, they 
painted in the open air, explored the possibilities of naturalism, 
and became known by exhibiting at the Salon. However, with a 
few exceptions, such as Gustave Ricard — who in fact was a por- 
trait painter rather than a landscapist — they all came back at 
intervals, before going home, often for good, to paint the light of 
the Midi. 

Emile Loubon’s career is once again a classic example of the 
phenomenon. He was first taught by Jean-Antoine Constantin and 
then Francois-Marius Granet — his real teacher — whom he ac- 
companied to Rome between 1829 and 1831 before settling in Paris. 
He came to know Delacroix, Decamps and the Barbizon painters, 
and made friends with Troyon. They made their debut together at 
the 1833 Salon. He was also close to Camille Roqueplan, a 
Provencal artist who had settled in Paris and who frequented the 
Romantic painters. Loubon claimed to have been his pupil also. 
As a result of these contacts he had made, and following the lat- 
est fashion, Loubon tried his hand at genre scenes in the revived 
Rococo style. Though an eclectic painter — he would remain so 
throughout his career, as is apparent in The Visit to the Betrothed 
of 1860 (Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille) — his preference was 
for landscape and it was for this genre that he would be known. 
Like Decamps, whom he admired, and Troyon, he introduced an- 
imals into his compositions. In a sense, he was as much an ani- 
mal painter as a landscapist. That during his Paris years Provence 
was Still his source of inspiration can be seen in landscapes dat- 
ing from this period, in which the subject matter he was to develop 
is already in evidence: herds and drovers, peasants moving about 
the countryside. A canvas presented at the 1835 Salon, Flocks Com- 
ing down from the Alps to Saint-Paul-lés-Durance (private collec- 
tion) heralded the original style of landscape composition he was 
to make his own. 

Financial difficulties obliged him to return to Provence in 1845. 


He took over the running of the Marseille Ecole de dessin but kept 
in touch with the Paris artists, whom he promoted in Marseille by 
organizing exhibitions. The first of these, in 1846, brought together 
works by all his friends: Delacroix, Decamps, Troyon, Rousseau, 
Marilhat and Diaz. Loubon was supported by the local press and 
also by the middle classes, who saw in this gesture a clear deter- 
mination to make Marseille, as Etienne Parrocel wrote in 1860, not 
only “the queen of trade and industry, but also the queen of the 
arts.”9 This spirit of openness and the value of these exchanges 
had their effect, and it is not surprising that stylistic similarities 
developed. The same criteria when painting landscapes and the 
same attention to tactile values, achieved through the use of im- 
pasto, were common to the painters of Provence and those of 
Fontainebleau. 

While their approach to landscape painting was similar, the 
results were as varied as the changing southern light that has al- 
ways entranced travellers and artists, whether painters or poets. 
The main thing, after all, was to paint this light. This attention to 
light, to the brilliance of the sun, to the strong contrasts that etch 
the planes and organize the composition, was already apparent 
in the work of Jean-Antoine Constantin, regarded as the founder 
of the Provencal landscape school and the one responsible “for 
providing the link between Joseph Vernet and Granet in the his- 
tory of Provencal painting,” as Jean-Louis Vaudoyer wrote. Con- 
stantin, who preferred painting from nature to composing land- 
scape, recorded Provencal sites such as Sainte-Baume, the valley 
of Saint-Pons, the Rocher de Vitrolles, and Fontaine-de-Vaucluse. 
He was fond of wash drawings whose fluidity and transparency al- 
lowed for subtle light effects. He passed on to his pupils Francois- 
Marius Granet and Emile Loubon his love of nature and of the pic- 
turesque landscapes that formed his horizons, together with the 
art of depicting light. 

It is in their work on paper with washes and watercolours — the 
oil applied when most fluid — that the relationship between Granet 
and Constantin is most evident (fig. 2). The transparent effects 
produced by these techniques enabled Granet to render light with 
great delicacy, by focusing on the essential and simplifying vol- 
umes. The sketches he made from nature when at his bastide of 


Malvalat near Aix-en-Provence, with their subtle colours and soft — 


brushstrokes, illustrate what he achieved with this approach. 
Granet’s light is always soft and golden, making the Provencal 
countryside a twin of the Roman campagna. It was Emile Loubon 
who was to give the Provencal landscape its own identity. 

For historians of the Provencal school at the dawn of the twen- 
tieth century, it was Constantin, Granet and Loubon who consti- 


Fig. 2. Francois-Marius Granet, View of Mont Sainte-Victoire from a Farmyard 
in Malvalat, n.d., Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence (cat. 90, detail). 


tuted the founding triad. Critics, however, have also regarded 
Loubon as the successor to Xavier Bidauld™ although his view of 
Provence was in no way idealized. Loubon’s Provence is one of 
parched hills and craggy rocks where the sparse vegetation con- 
sists of a few pine trees and bushes. It is also a Provence in which 
the open landscape offers many viewpoints, enclosed in the dis- 
tance by mountain ranges. There are the massifs of Marseilleveyre, 
Garlaban, Sainte-Baume, and the Sainte-Victoire and Ventoux 
mountains: as travellers observe, there are mountains everywhere 
in Provence. It was a motif that obsessed Provencal painters from 
Constantin to Cézanne. The hills offer promontories overlooking 
broad panoramic views. They are these topographical features that 
structure the vision expressed in Loubon’s landscapes, as can be 
seen in Route d’Antibes, Nice (cat. 133) and Mont Sainte-Victoire: 
Scene with Migrating Flock (cat. 128). To render the space extending 
beyond the limits of the pictorial frame, he tackled ambitious for- 
mats, as in the spectacular Marseille Seen from the Aygalades on 
Market Day (cat. 131). This picture, which was presented at the 
1853 Salon, is a seminal work, embodying the most innovative as- 
pects of the artist’s style. This panoramic concept of landscape 
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would be adopted by Paul Guigou, who managed to reproduce it 
in the smaller formats he preferred. 

Loubon’s landscapes are always inhabited, traversed by people 
and animals in motion. His world is not elegiac, and his shepherds 
are not at all conventional. Like his contemporaries Millet and 
Courbet he was a painter of reality who sacrificed beauty for truth 
and introduced the world of work into painting. The industrial 
world, though not absent, as is evident in The Miners of La Nerthe 
(Féderation Départementale de Batiment, Bouches-du-Rh6ne), of 
1847, plays a minor part in his work. Loubon’s Provence, at the 
dawn of the industrial era, was still rural. Painting in the then very 
fashionable genre of peasant scenes, he focused on the most typ- 
ical aspects of country life in Provence. He was fond of scenes of 
droves, those large migrations of flocks and herds that kicked up 
dust in their wake, which are, as Jean-Roger Soubiran so rightly 
said, “the Provencal version of fog on a river.” Like Troyon, he 
achieved a perfect balance between the art of landscape painting 
and the portrayal of animals. Francois Simon, Loubon’s pupil, 
would follow him in this respect. Simon, one of many “painters of 
animals in landscapes,” to use the critic Thoré’s expression, was 
even nicknamed “the Troyon of Marseille.” 2 The considerable fame 
he enjoyed in his lifetime has not stood the test of time. 

Loubon’s preference for depicting the local traditions of the 
hilly Provence of the Camargue and La Crau, a sort of Provencal 
desert, was part of the new interest in regional distinctiveness, 
and his oeuvre constitutes one of the most perfect illustrations of 
Mistral’s world. “Menons” Heading a Flock in Camargue (cat. 130) 
embodies the twin themes developed by Loubon. In this frontal 
composition, composed in great horizontal planes based on strong 
contrasts of light, he challenges the rules of painting. It is a low- 
angle view where the leading goats with their bells are headed 
straight towards the spectator. This seemingly cinematic approach 
intensifies almost brutally the impression of the flock’s relentless 
movement, captured in a light emphasized by the violent contrasts 
and predominant blacks. In this Provence, the only colour is the 
cobalt blue of the sky behind a cloud of dust, a sure sign of drought 
and heat. In the background the rest of the flock can be made out, 
rendered out of scale to accentuate the distance. In a sense this 


composition anticipates cinemascope. Few artists in 1853 were | 


as bold. 

Movement, while at its most extreme in the “Menons,” is al- 
ways present in Loubon’s pictures. In the foreground the broken, 
unstable, rutted earth forms a strong contrast to the static mass 
of the hills and mountains enclosing the broad perspectives. It is 
the immediacy of gesture — the shepherds’ raised arms in The Re- 


Emile Loubon, “Menons” Heading a Flock in Camargue, 1853 (cat. 130, detail) 


Fig. 3. Fabius-Germain-Joseph Brest, Landscape of La Nerthe with the Rove 
Tunnel, 1848, Régie Culturelle Régionale Provence-Alpes-Cdte-d’Azur (cat. 21, 
detail). 


turn of the Flock (cat. 129) and “Menons” — that makes every paint- 
ing a narrative. This is also the case in Marseille Seen from the 
Aygalades, with the cowherds and running dogs, the figures in 
continual motion. None of his Marseille contemporaries nor any 
of his pupils could capture this sort of scene with such vigour and 
accuracy through the skilful use of construction lines and the in- 
terplay of colour and light. 

Loubon’s contribution to the genre is to be found in his 
panoramic concept of landscape, his interpretation of light and 
his search for a medium that would reproduce the distinctive fea- 
tures of the chalky earth using roughly applied paint. Like his con- 
temporary Prosper Grésy, he had a preference for heavy impastos, 
a technique used by Decamps who was admired by both artists. 
Grésy, a native of Boulogne-sur-Mer working as a civil servant in 
the Midi, made Provence his adopted home. A self-taught artist 
but no dilettante, he worked hard at both his careers, the first al- 
lowing him a good deal of freedom, and exhibited regularly at the 
Salon. His commitment to naturalism was noticed by the critics, 
who soon hailed him as Loubon’s forerunner: they saw him as the 
artist “who first set the tone for Provencal landscape painting.” # 
With Grésy, the handling is the basic component of expression: 
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broad strokes and “thick, lumpy, raised paint” reproduce “the very 


substance of the terrain and rock of Provence.”*4 This “barbaric” 
technique, at times considered excessive and at others defended 
as the sign of an original talent, has been seen as the mark of a 
Southern French style with its origins in the Baroque art of Pierre 
Puget and Meiffrein Conte. This willfulness of the visible brush- 
stroke, “bold and spirited,” broadly applied, was to recur in the 
landscapes of Fabius Brest (fig. 3), Loubon’s pupil, and in Paul 
Guigou’s work at the start of his career. It would reach its zenith 
with Adolphe Monticelli. 

Although often compared by critics who classify them as in- 
terpreters of southern French landscape, Loubon and Grésy did 
not paint the same Provence. For Grésy Provence was just as sunny 
but more Arcadian: his shepherds meditate in the shade of pine 
trees. In his canvases trees occupy the same place that animals 
do in Loubon’s work. This classical theme, Jean-Antoine Constan- 
tin’s favourite motif, is reinterpreted here in a naturalist light. Del- 
icate foliage is replaced by a compact mass casting its shadow 
onto the arid ground, the twisted trunks standing out against the 


light become arabesques: “The pine trees have found their painter.” . 


Like Dupré, to whom he felt very close, Grésy liked painting foliage 
in shades of russet and green. In Bathers (fig. 4), a landscape 
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Fig. 4. Prosper Grésy, Bathers. 
A Place in Aveyron, 1854, Musée 
des Beaux-Arts, Marseille. 


painted during a visit to the Aveyron, he updated the theme of Di- 
ana bathing, launching a subject that would be taken up by Paul 
Guigou and, it is said, Cézanne. In the enormous Shores of the 
RhGne, 1858 (cat. 98), the most ambitious of his compositions, 
he tackled, as Loubon had done, a panoramic landscape. 

How to render that sense of a wide vista seen in Grésy’s The 
Shores of the Rh6ne and Loubon’s Marseille Seen from the Ay- 
galades was one of the main concerns of Provencal painters. An- 
other fine example of this is Marius Engaliére’s General View of 
Granada (fig. 5). lt was Paul Guigou® who in the course of his short 
career — he died at the age of thirty-seven — best expressed this 
aspect of Provencal landscape with poetic nuances that were all 
his own. Although he was training to become a notary, Guigou 
studied art with Emile Loubon, was advised by Prosper Grésy and 
made friends with Adolphe Monticelli. The strong contrasts of light 
and shadow, the heavy impastos and the greyish hues of the rocks 
in Rocky Site, Souvenir of the Gorges of Ollioules (cat. 100) show 
how carefully he followed the teaching of his elders. The Hills of 
Allauch (cat. 101), the picture that marked his entry to the Salon 
in 1863, is a sort of homage to Loubon in its overall conception: 
an open landscape against a backdrop of distant hills, the depth 
of space provided by the pathway, a warm palette and lumpy im- 


Fig. 5. Marius Engaliére, General View of Granada [Seen from the Malaga Road], 1854, Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille. 


pasto in the foreground. The pupil, however, surpassed the mas- 
ter, and once he had abandoned a tendency to the picturesque, 
he focused on reproducing space and light. After a difficult start 
in Marseille — the critics found fault with the thick pigment, the 
brutality of the brushstrokes, the violent contrasts of shadow and 
light, and advised him to moderate his transports — Guigou de- 
cided to move to Paris. There he discovered Corot’s light and the 
green tonalities in Daubigny’s work. Around Paris he painted land- 
scapes that were similar to those by his Parisian friends. But this 
man from Provence needed his native land — his attachment to it 
has been compared to Courbet’s for Franche-Comté — and he went 
back every summer. He portrayed the landscapes of the Lubéron, 
the banks of the Durance and the plain of La Crau with a natural- 
ist’s honesty and an accuracy that is emphasized by the precision 
of the titles. This investigation of the Provencal landscape, whose 
beauty and most minute details he recorded, earned him recog- 
nition from Frédéric Mistral. Guigou wanted to succeed, and he 
had no doubt learned his lesson: the paint is less dense, while 
still conveying the harshness of the ground and the roughness of 


the pebbles in the plain of La Crau. The brushstrokes have become 
fluid to capture with gentle scumbling the transparency of the light 
and the glints in the water of the Durance. In this development of 
Guigou’s art, the portrayal of open space, built up by horizontal 
bands, in which sky and earth have an equal share and are some- 
times mingled, remains the most distinctive aspect of his vision. 
Guigou renders this infinite space with as much truthfulness in 
small horizontal formats as in his biggest work, conceived for the 
1867 Salon, The Durance at Cadenet (cat. 102). Light and space 
are the sole protagonists in this empty, desolate landscape. Once 
again the interplay of light and colour gives structure to the small 
views of the bay of Marseille from Saint-Henri, anticipating 
Cézanne’s vision (fig. 6). 

Light, as the Salon critics realized, was the other basic com- 
ponent of the Provencal painters’ art: “In the Midi the light plays 
as important a role as solid matter. It vibrates, sparkles, caresses 
and dazzles. It mingles with everything: with the surfaces it strikes, 
with reflections, with above all shadows. It drowns a thousand 
complicated details in resonant harmony.”* It was not its tran- 
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Fig. 6. Paul Guigou, Bay of Marseille, Saint-Henri, 1868, private collection. 


sience nor its variations that painters portrayed but its perma- 
nence and the strength it gave to everything, etching out contours 
and simplifying volumes. There were very few artists like Auguste 
Aiguier who preferred the poetical atmosphere of day’s end and 
sunsets over the sea to that crude, intense light. From Loubon’s 
teaching Aiguier had retained solidity of construction, but this 
initially naturalist approach to landscape would give way to a 
more lyrical conception. Discovering Claude Lorrain’s work in the 
Louvre — where his friend Hébert had encouraged him to study — 
led him in this direction. Félix Ziem, a close friend of Aiguier, was 
the artist who began to study light in landscapes, not in order to 
make it reveal more but to try to capture its more mysterious effects. 
Ziem, an artist and traveller, a lover of Venice and Constantinople, 
left his native Bourgogne for Provence. He settled in Martigues, 
called the Venice of Provence, arid had a studio built there in the 
shape of a mosque. With Ziem’s painting shape loses its clean 
outlines and its slightly shimmering halo is indicated with colour 
that works light into a kind of fluttering mirage. 

With Adolphe Monticelli?” this trend in landscape painting 


reached its zenith. He owed his celebrity to his abundant output ° 


of fétes galantes painted in the Rococo-revival style to which he 
conformed. Yet it should not be forgotten that he was as interested 
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in the question of landscape as were his contemporaries of the 
Barbizon school, to whom he was close during his years in Paris. 
Even more than his imaginative works, his pictures executed from 
nature reveal the gifts of an artist who very soon grasped the ex- 
pressive power of paint and the suggestive value of colour mixed 
directly on the canvas. His love of thickly applied paint, “like a 
stew,” absorbed from Ziem and Loubon, came to the fore with 
Diaz, who encouraged him in this direction. The masterly exam- 
ple of the latter was decisive in Monticelli’s training. From Diaz he 
learned about the possibilities of this flexible, brilliant medium, 
about deep greens, about applying brown. But the sombre foliage 
of Fontainebleau forest inspired him less than the bare, sun-filled 
landscapes of his native Provence, where he returned for good in 
1871. The originality of his vision became apparent from this time 
on. The landscapes retain their particular topographical features, 
as can be seen in the arid hills of Le Garlaban: the pine forests 
and seashores remain identifiable, and the precision of the titles 
emphasizes that such was the artist’s intention, an approach link- 
ing him with the naturalists. But the edgy draughtsmanship, the 
laying on of the pigment and the handling of colour freed from lo- 
cal tone translates the geography into a personal world. It is less 
the landscape in itself than the emotion evoked by nature that 


Monticelli portrays, handled in a manner free of all restraint. He 
was in fact obsessed with capturing a certain truth that more con- 
ventional means of representation could not achieve. It was as 
much this new attitude to nature as the originality of the solutions 
he found that Van Gogh would recognize, calling him the artist 
“who did the Midi with orangey-yellow and sulphur all over.” 18 
Though misunderstood at the end of his life, Monticelli is today 
one of the most famous painters of the Provencal school. The uni- 
versal acclaim for his admirer has doubtless contributed to the 
reputation of this unusual artist, who is now acknowledged to be 
among the best, after Cézanne, ranked with Paul Guigou. 

Given such very different stylistic approaches to landscape 
painting, the actual existence of a Marseille school can be ques- 
tioned. Here, as elsewhere, it was formed by individuals united 
by common concerns. As Jean-Roger Soubiran, to whom this brief 
Survey owes so much, has noted, the Provencal painters were com- 
mitted to the adventure of naturalism and took their rightful place 
in what was an avant-garde movement. Their work, however, can- 
not be confused with that of their contemporaries of the Barbizon 
school, for they painted not just in the open air but in bright sun- 
light. They not only painted landscape — its particular geological 
features, its regional character emphasized by the colourful cos- 
tumes and the broad straw hats — but also the glorious light and 
the transparent air. Loubon, and to an even greater extent Guigou, 
set out to render this. Going beyond the subject, they painted the 
heat and the dust of the white roads, relying on the paint itself 
and a limited palette. But above and beyond their technique, it is 
their vision of the landscape that remains astounding, a wide vision 
embracing vast spaces to which there is scarcely any equivalent in 
the work of their contemporaries. 
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131 | Just as certain iconic monuments proclaim a 
town’s identity, such as the basilica of Notre-Dame-de- 
la-Garde in Marseille, this painting, which can be 
regarded as a type of manifesto, exemplifies the most 
original features of Provencal landscape painting. With 
its choice of an elevated viewpoint encompassing the 
city, harbour and bordering mountains, it inaugurated a 
long series of works depicting this imposing landscape, 
from Puvis de Chavannes’s Marseille, Greek Colony, 
painted to decorate the staircase of the Musée des 
Beaux-Arts, to Cézanne’s view of the Bay of L’Estaque 
(cat. 28), executed from Saint-Henri and framed by the 
Marseilleveyre massif. 

It is first and foremost the precision of the rendering 
of the countryside that attracts and fascinates the 
viewer. From Aygalades, a district located on a high 
point to the north of the town, Marseille appears in the 
distance, assembled at the foot of the Garde hill with 
its fort; at that time the basilica had not yet been built. 
Further away, in bluish colours, is the impressive 
Marseilleveyre massif and, to the right, the Maire and 
Tiboulen islands, making Marseille, in that sense too, 

a sister of Greece. 

Loubon the landscapist also painted animals, as 
evidenced in his many migratory scenes (cats. 128 
and 129) and in “Menons” Heading a Flock in Camargue 
(cat. 130), painted in the same year as this view of 
Marseille, which depicts herdsmen driving their 
animals to the cattle market. One of the significant 
aspects of Loubon’s work was his desire to both cele- 
brate the beauties of Provence and chronicle rural life 
at a time when the beginnings of industrialization, 
already visible here in the factory chimneys, would 
soon disturb the landscape. 

It was not merely his talent for observation that 
made Loubon an innovative painter who would lead an 
entire generation of young painters towards naturalism. 
The understanding of landscape and the opening of 
the visual field, made possible through the choice of a 
panoramic format, had a lasting effect. This same con- 
cept of landscape was adopted by other painters, espe- 
cially Paul Guigou, and in smaller formats. But it was 
through his particular pictorial technique — the lumpy 
paint; the grey tones of chalky, furrowed, parched earth; 
and the heavily delineated shadows set down like grey 
puddles, as seen here with the curiously emphasized 
dogs — that Loubon gave, as Jean-Roger Soubiran so 
aptly noted, the “Provencal landscape its rocky solidity, 
its substance, its light, its colour.”1 — MPV 
1. Jean-Roger Soubiran, Le Paysage provengal et l’école de 

Marseille avant ’impressionnisme, 1845-1874 (Paris: 
Réunion des musées nationaux and Musée de Toulon, 1992), 
p. 235. 
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131 | EmileLoubon (Marseille Seen from the Aygalades on Market Day, 1853, Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille 
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132 | EmileLoubon Col de la Gineste, 1854, Collection Marc Stammegna 
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133 | Emile Loubon Route d’Antibes, Nice, about 1861, Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille 


129 | Emile Loubon The Return of the Flock, about 1852, Musée d’Art de Toulon 
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130 | Emile Loubon “Menons” Heading a Flock in Camargue, 1853, Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 


1 | Louis-Auguste Aiguier Sunset atthe Catalans, Marseille, about 1855, Musée d’Art de Toulon 


2 | Louis-Auguste Aiguier Sunset Effect, 1858, Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille 
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3 | Louis-Auguste Aiguier Tamaris, near Toulon, 1865, Musée d’Art de Toulon 


3 | This “grave and mysterious” painting, to use 
the words of a contemporary critic, is the work 
of a self-taught man, a barber, like his friend 
Francois Barry, who was also a painter — nota 
Sunday painter, but a Monday painter, as Gérald 
Schurr so aptly put it. 

Neither the hinterland of Provence nor its can- 
did light that makes forms stand out interested 
Aiguier. Only the Mediterranean coastline, where 
he lived, attracted him. He is one of the rare artists 
of the great Midi movement, so resolutely natura- 
listic, to explore the poetic possibilities of varia- 
tions in atmosphere. His stay in Ziem’s studio was 
doubtless responsible for this choice. 

His interest in making studies of the different 
times of day connects him, in a sense, with the 
eighteenth-century seascape painters, especially 
Joseph Vernet, who continued to provide a model 


for the Provengal painters of the nineteenth 
century. The titles of his paintings, Sunset at the 
Catalans, Marseille (cat. 1), Sunset Effect (cat. 2), 
and Summer Morning at Saint-Mandrier belong 
to this same tradition. 

His partiality for sunsets paid tribute to 
Claude Lorrain, whose works he had studied at 
the Musée du Louvre in 1853, on the advice of 
the painter Hébert. 

Turner also comes to mind when contem- 
plating this unusual, highly stylized work. The 
originality of the approach, almost abstract ina 
composition that has been reduced to simple, 
horizontal bands, in which the sea and mountain 
are merely flat zones of colour constructed on 
the contrasts between deep blue, mauve and 
muted yellow, lends the picture a rare emotive 
power. — MPV 
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22 | Fabius-Germain-Joseph Brest Pont Flavien, Saint-Chamas, 1855, Musée Ziem, Martigues 
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21 | Fabius-Germain-Joseph Brest Landscape of La Nerthe with the Rove Tunnel, 1848, 


Régie Culturelle Regionale Provence-Alpes-Céte-d’Azur 


97 | Prosper Grésy Mont Sainte-Victoire and the Bonfillons Hamlet, 1840s, Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 
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98 | Prosper Grésy The Shores of the Rhéne, 1858, Régie Culturelle Régionale Provence-Alpes-Cote-d’Azur 
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100 | Paul-Camille Guigou 


100 | The influence of Loubon on the virtually 
self-taught Paul Guigou, who presented himself 
as his pupil, is especially obvious in the works of 
the 1860s. The Hills of Allauch (cat. 101), a picture 
dating from 1862, is the work that undoubtedly 
most bears the imprint of the Master of the 
Marseille school. It was with the same naturalis- 
tic vision, learned from Loubon, that Guigou 
painted the gorges of Ollioules. The artist, who 
would travel throughout Provence during the 
whole of his short career, and who was therefore 
its most faithful interpreter, had a certain liking 
for the picturesque, as well as strange, grandiose 
sites like the one depicted here (cat. 103). The 
painter known for his pictures of the banks of the 
Durance — light-filled landscapes where he 
played with the effects of the transparent water 
(cat. 102) — was also fond of the Provence of 
parched hills, jutting rocks and the arid La Crau 
plain. 

Here, investigation into the effect of light on 
the landscape, a constant feature in the painter’s 
work, is taken to the extreme through the use of 
strong contrasts. The intense disparity between 
the foreground and middle distance emphasizes 
the wild nature of the landscape, which is none- 
theless tempered by a luminous sky depicted in 
the colours, ranging from intense blue to keenly 
observed pale tones, that form a distinctive 
feature of Guigou’s work. A generous application 
of paint and broad brushstrokes, similar to 
Courbet’s in his landscapes, impart a twisting 
effect to the rocks and lend this stony landscape 
an unusual feeling of movement. This “impetu- 
ous” technique, moving beyond the realistic into 
the realm of the emotions, was criticized by Gui- 
gou’s contemporaries when they first viewed the 
work at the exhibition organized in 1861 by the 
Société Artistique des Bouches-du-Rhéne.—MPV 


Rocky Site, Souvenir of the Gorges of Ollioules, 1861, 


Musée de Picardie, Amiens 
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102 | Paul-Camille Guigou The Durance at Cadenet, 1867, private collection 
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101 | Paul-Camille Guigou § The Hills of Allauch, 1862, Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille 


75 | Marius Engaliére La Sainte-Baume, n.d., Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille 
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103 | Until his arrival in Paris in 1863, Guigou’s 
Provence, true to Loubon’s naturalism, was 
harsh, dusty and pounded by the sun. Discovery 
of the tle-de-France countryside and probable 
contacts with the Barbizon painters altered his 
vision of landscape painting and tempered that 
“impetuousness,” to use the expression of the 
period, and violence of expression for which he 
was Criticized by his contemporaries and that 
can be seen in Rocky Site, Souvenir of the Gorges 
of Ollioules (cat. 100). The rare landscapes 
painted in jle-de-France were not the only ones 
to signal this change in direction. From 1865 
Guigou, who returned every summer to paint in 
Provence — where he found the light that was at 
the very core of his aesthetic concerns — made 
many views of the undergrowth and verdant 
meadows, strewn with flowers. 


103 | Paul-Camille Guigou he Valley of Chinchon at L’/sle-sur-la-Sorgue, Vaucluse, 1869, Columbus Museum of Art, Ohio 


This new style is illustrated in this view of the 
Chinchon valley. A feeling of calm and harmony 
prevails, due as much to the arrangement of the 
pictorial planes as to the effects of the light, 
which show the influence of Corot. The brush still 
imparts broad strokes for the rocks, synthetic 
shapes are accentuated by the play of light, and 
the palette is enriched with subtle harmonies. 
The paint, more fluid, makes for finer shadings, 
and the contrasts between shadow and light are 
now truer, less violent. In his working out of the 
foreground, the finely painted flowers reveal an 
affinity with Daubigny and Pissarro, whom Guigou 
had met at the Société des Aquafortistes, which 
he had joined in 1865. — MPV 
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146 | Adolphe Monticelli Snow at Saint-Paul-lés-Durance, 1870-71, Musée des Beaux-Arts de Lyon 
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147 | Adolphe Monticelli 


Study of a Hill (Garlaban), 1871, Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille 


149 | Adolphe Monticelli 
Fishermen at L’Estaque, about 1878, 


Collection Marc Stammegna 
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150 | Adolphe Monticelli La Roche Percée, about 1881-82, private collection 


150 | Though nicknamed the painter of fétes 
galantes because this theme did indeed play a 
major role in his work, Monticelli was also a 
landscapist. Regarded as marginal for some 
time, this part of his work nevertheless reveals 
its most innovative and sensitive aspects. Like 
his Marseille contemporaries, and like the 
Fontainebleau painters with whom he remained 
in friendly contact, especially Diaz, Monticelli 
painted from nature right throughout his career. 
In the 1860s he went with Paul Guigou to 
the banks of the Durance, one of this artist’s 
favourite places. In 1871, the year he returned to 
Marseille for good after frequent stays in Paris, 
he started to re-explore the Provencal country- 
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side. The originality of his approach to landscape 
painting is clear from this period. The mimetic 
role of colour is superseded by an approach in 
which the palate is predominated by brown. Colour 
should be evocative, said Van Gogh specifically 
referring to Monticelli, for whom, as is known, he 
declared a great admiration. The generous appli- 
cation of paint and the rapid, tight brushstrokes, 
of varying thickness, bring out the qualities of 
the earth and vegetation, which one imagines to 
be dry, as in his study of Garlaban (cat. 147). 
Monticelli interprets Provence not only through 


his colours but also through his individual drafts- 


manship that seems to make the brushstrokes 
burst forth in a flourish of sparks, as in the sky of 


> \ 


the Saint-Tronc Landscape. The Large Pine Forest 
(cat. 148). In this interpretation, the motif, never- 
theless, remains identifiable. This is also the 
case for the later landscapes of the 1880s, when 
he painted in L’Estaque (cats. 149 and 151) and 
its environs with Cézanne, whom he had known 
in Paris and with whom he had renewed his 
friendship in 1878. 

La Roche Percée is a classic example of the 
“Monticellian” vision of landscape, dominated 
by a power of expression in the colour, heavy 
paint, edgy draughtsmanship and thick brush- 
strokes that jar, forming types of cakings. The 
dominant note of the browns and the strong con- 
trast of shadow and light here add to the feeling 


148 | Adolphe Monticelli 


of a certain melancholy. Perhaps there’s more 
and this picture — in which the painter is shown 
as a black shape, bathed in shadow — can be 
seen as a kind of confession of the artist’s soli- 
tude, as well as a meditation on the swift pas- 
sage of time. As Mario Garibaldi points out in his 
monograph on the artist, Monticelli painted La 
Roche Percée about 1881-82, at a time when 

the newspapers announced that this natural arch 
projecting over the sea — an unusual sight on 
the Marseille coast at Cap Pinéde — would be 
destroyed to make way for the extension of the 
ports. — MPV 


Saint-Tronc Landscape. The Large Pine Forest, 1872, private collection 


151 | Adolphe Monticelli 


Outer Harbour of L’Estaque, about 1883, private collection 


200 | FélixZiem Martigues, the Mosque, 1875-80, Musée Ziem, Martigues 


198 | FélixZiem The Storm, 1850-90, 


The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 
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199 | FélixZiem Quai de la Mairie, Marseille, 1853-58, Musée des Beaux-Arts 
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155 | Jean-Baptiste Olive ’/le Maire, about 1880, Musée Ziem, Martigues 


155 | Jean-Baptiste Olive, famous for his views 
of the Old Port and coastline of Marseille, started 
his modest career as a decorator, which lead 
him to Paris, where he helped decorate the 
restaurant of the Gare de Lyon with his panels of 
Menton, Monte-Carlo and Saint-Honorat. From 
his early days, when he was advised by the 
painter Vollon, he retained a certain amount of 
interest in still lifes, but it was above allasa 
painter of seascapes that he became known and 
prized, judging from his considerable output. 
Though settled in Paris, he frequently stayed 
in Provence, finding his source of inspiration 
along the coast at Martigues, Cassis, Toulon and 
beyond, as far as Monaco. Marseille remained 
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his favourite place, with the special features of 
the rocky coast offering him an inexhaustible 
supply of subject matter, depicted in his colour- 
ful impasto. 

The painter, who was unable to resist a cer- 
tain facileness and is today considered a minor 
master, reveals his talent for.colour and sensitiv- 
ity to light in this picture painted about 1880. 
This stunning view for those who have never 
been to Marseille, with its island, a sheer, barren 
mass emerging from an indigo blue sea, on which 
jut out rocky forms tinged with the glow of the 
setting sun, depicts. with great accuracy the 
wild, poetic nature of this place the people of 
Marseille call the “end of the world” — so called _ 


because the road leading there is interrupted by 
rocks. Past Cap Croisette the walker assumes 
the air of a traveller before this Greek landscape 
of white rocks, their chalky aridity glorifying a 
cobalt sea, and discovers the islands, in this 
instance lle Maire, which the artist makes more 
imposing by juggling with scale, painting tiny 
sailboats, adding simple white highlights to con- 
trast with the darkened waters at this twilight 
hour. This work, in which the artist achieves a 
rare intensity without exaggeration — which he 
sometimes fell into — belongs to that category of 
“admirable and decorative views of Marseille” 
that critics at the time praised. — MPV 


157 | Jean-Baptiste Olive The Old Port of Marseille Seen from the Pharo, n.d., 


Fondation Regards de Provence, Marseille 


156 | Jean-Baptiste Olive La Corniche, Marseille, n.d., Musée d’Art de Toulon 
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52 | Vincent Courdouan 


51 | Vincent Courdouan Seashore, 1864, Musée Ziem, Martigues 


View of Tamaris Beach in the Bay of Saint-Mandrier, 1874, Fondation Regards de Provence, Marseille 
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170 | PaulSain Near Avignon, Chemin de la Corniche, purchased at the 1889 Salon, Musée Duplessis, Carpentras 


(Deposited by Fonds National d’Art Contemporain) 
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171 | PaulSain An Evening in Avignon, January, purchased at the 1896 Salon, Musée Duplessis, Carpentras 


(Deposited by Fonds National d’Art Contemporain) 
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? 143 | Jean-Louis-Ernest Meissonier Antibes, the Horse Riders, 1868, Musée d’Orsay, Paris 
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105 | Henri-Joseph Harpignies Cdte d’Azur Landscape 
(Eze, Cap d’Ail and the “Dog’s Head” Seen from Saint-Jean-Cap-Ferrat), 1865, The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 


79 | Frangois-Louis Frangais A Bay in Provence, 1885, 


Musée des Beaux-Arts de Dijon 
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ince its invention, photography has emerged as a tool 

with many potential uses. Initially confined to the world 

of experimental scientists, professionals and wealthy am- 
ateurs, it attracted, before the end of the century that saw its birth, 
a large number of photographers from a greater variety of socio- 
professional backgrounds. 

For the purposes of this exhibition devoted to the landscape 
of Provence, the intention here is not to undertake a vast fresco, 
to present great names as such, to dwell on celebrated pictures. 
While some are fortunately included, they will nonetheless be 
treated on the same terms as those from little-known enterprises, 
from ventures in which the artistic dimension was not the main 
objective stated. The body of work chosen — deliberately incom- 
plete — should serve well here. 

Technical developments, the origins and status of photogra- 
phers, their individual ideas on arts and science, the context in 
which photographs were taken, are all factors that decided, some- 
times beyond declared intentions, the physical form of the pic- 
ture, the specific character of an image. Which photographer, which 
sponsor, if there was one, for which landscape? This essay will 


provide an overview of the variety of approaches adopted by pho- ~ 


tographers to the Provencal landscape.? 
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An impression of the “open country” 


In classic style, an introduction to the subject with its beginnings: 
on January 7, 1839, the director of the Observatoire de Paris and 
minister, Francois Arago (1786-1853), submitted the daguerreo- 
type — the first photographic process consisting of a polished cop- 
per plate covered with a photosensitive layer of silver iodide — to 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts and the Académie des Sciences, of 
which he was permanent secretary. It was the “joint” invention of 
Nicéphore Niépce (1765-1833) and Louis Jacques Daguerre (1789- 
1851). On August 19, afteran agreement with the state, the details 
of the process were made public and free of patent. 
Marc-Antoine Gaudin (1804-1880), employed as an evaluator 
at the Bureau des Longitudes,? possessed a sound grounding in 
chemistry. He regularly submitted papers to the Académie des Sci- 
ences. Here was a Scientist, with a day job to support himself, who 
conducted, outside institutional lines, some rather eclectic re- 
search. He did not belong to the inner circle of daguerreotype in- 
ventors, but was one of those who, using snippets of information, 
conducted their own — fruitless — investigations. He reported that 
he threw himself into the construction of a camera on the same 
night the process was revealed. Like many amateur researchers 


and experimenters, he carried out a great deal of tests, producing 
small formats. 

Before the end of 1839 some photographers had already gone 
abroad to take pictures: the optician Noél Lerebourg to Italy, Frédéric 
Goupil-Fresquet and the painter Horace Vernet to Egypt. The lat- 
ter pair set sail from Marseille, making two daguerreotypes there.4 
To portray the world and begin its vast picture “archive” through 
photography was a dream shared by many. A variety of publica- 
tions containing prints made from daguerreotypes started to emerge 
from the beginning of the 1840s. 

Gaudin worked with Lerebourg between 1840 and 1843 on the 
design and marketing of a cheaper camera, and on reducing the 
exposure time of the process. Later, with his brother Alexis, he 
continued to pursue his interest in photography, particularly in 
stereoscopic processes. By the mid-century he was one of the ed- 
itors of the journal La Lumieére. 

Gaudin sought out landscapes. In his treatise,> he describes 
his “operations in the open country,” an expression that, without 
prejudging the precise nature of the sites photographed, defines 
his purpose to take pictures out of doors during his travels — fine 
illustrative phrase! His commentary lacks any sense of a natura- 
listic approach or artistic ambition. From his trip to the Midi, prob- 
ably undertaken in 1843, Gaudin could have brought back a first 
set of Provencal landscapes. His low success rate is a clear indi- 
cation of the highly experimental nature of his expedition. 
He describes sailing down the Rh6ne by steamship from Lyon, 
and — frustrated by long exposure times — his fruitless tests. “In 
Avignon | was again tempted to recommence with the fine image 
offered by this town... and Mont Ventoux disappearing in the dis- 
tance. As the boat was veering out | again attempted an instant 
print; but unfortunately it was blurred by the rolling motion. ... 
| promised myself! would make up for this in Marseille.” 

This small circular image (fig. 1), 7.2 cm in diameter, acquired 
by the Musées de Marseille in 1998, is the only vestige of his ex- 
pedition. This view of Fort Saint-Jean at the northern limits of the 
Old Port was taken from the headland of what is today the Jardin 
du Pharo. Gaudin himself relates: “So then | set out with six plates 
coated with their sensitive layer. When | arrived at the cliff oppo- 
site the port | could find no place to set up my plates at the focal 
point of the camera. Fortunately, | expected this [and put it right] 
by covering my box with a red cotton cloth folded several times. It 
is very difficult to avoid touching the plates at the edge of the proof 
when doing this. .. . Of these six plates the best was the one that 
bore the trace of my finger in the sky...” 


Fig. 1. Marc-Antoine Gaudin, Fort Saint-Jean and the Port, Marseille, about 
1843, Musée d’Histoire de Marseille. 


This view, without any artistic pretensions, is one of the first 
known photographs of Marseille, as well as the first version of a 
motif that probably continues to be taken by tourists today — a 
very urban impression of the “open country.” 


Commissions and a personal project: Edouard Baldus 


Edouard Baldus (1813-1889) arrived in Paris in 1838. At that time 
he was a Self-taught painter. He seems to have taken up photog- 
raphy around 1848 or 1849. He was apparently not interested in 
daguerreotype. Rather, he followed the method pioneered by 
Bayard and Talbot, which resulted, in 1841, in the deposit of the 
calotype, with paper negative. Like all photographers of that pe- 
riod — in that atmosphere of experimentation and enthusiasm — he 
preferred to refine his own “recipes.” Throughout his career, the 
most well-known figure to be discussed in this essay maintained 
a special relationship with Provence. So special in fact that by 
solely looking at his work done in this region a full appreciation 
of his art is arrived at. 

First act: he takes part in the Mission héliographique.¢ In France 
the Commission des Monuments historiques was formed in 1837, 
and the commission for the arts and religious buildings (dioce- 
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san) in 1848. In the latter commission, through the intervention 
of Viollet-le-Duc, Prosper Mérimée, Inspector General of Monu- 
ments historiques, officially recommended the use of photogra- 
phy (daguerreotype) to assist in restoration projects and the mon- 
itoring of work on monuments. In early 1851 the Commission des 
Monuments historiques also took this step and ordered a “Mis- 
sion héliographique.” Five photographers were selected: Edouard 
Baldus, Hippolyte Bayard, Henri Le Secq, Gustave Le Gray and 
Mestral. 

Baldus was officially notified on June 27. He was given the 
southeast and a precise list of 1451 monuments to be photographed. 
It also seems that he submitted some pictures of the south” as a 
token of his skills. Provence was his last scheduled stop, which 
was not in fact fully completed. A problem of inspiration for his 
subjects, an accumulation of recent experience, whatever the mo- 
tivation, he decided to tackle complex compositions: great scenes 
using multiple negatives, such as the cloister of Saint-Trophime, 
Arles, and the amphitheatre of Nimes. 

Baldus’s pictures of 1851 were thus the result of a commission. 
More than landscapes, in the usual sense of the term, they were 
portraits of monuments, taken with the practical intention of as- 
sessing the state of the buildings. The characteristics and strength 
of his work are already discernible at this point. Each subject was 
treated with a single view, which, on its own, had to bring out the 
characteristics of the building, but also, more subtly, offer a “sen- 
sitive summary” of it. The rare frontal positioning, the concern for 
volumes, and the clarity of the structures often embodied the sub- 
ject photographed. 

In 1852 Baldus applied for a grant for a projected “Villes de 
France photographiées,” which was awarded him for four years. 
In September of 1853 he was once again working in Provence. He 
started the process of re-photographing some of the monuments 
from 1851. He at times attempted even greater decontextualiza- 
tion — for example, the Maison carrée at Nimes — but also began 
exploring wider forms of landscape. This trip produced five “towns” 
— Avignon, Pont du Gard, Nimes, Saint-Gilles and Arles. Some pic- 
tures would be reused in later work. 

In the following two years, Baldus tackled less classic land- 
scapes, vernacular architecture, and sites without architecture. 
This development can be dated from a trip he made to Auvergne 
in 1854. In 1856 he was in charge of an assignment to document 
the floods in the Rh6ne valley. He came back with twenty-five neg- 


atives of Lyon, Avignon and Tarascon. His views, as usual, were ~ 


restricted to monuments and landscapes; there were no anecdotal 
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details. The impact of this testimony, devoid of aesthetic quali- 
ties — even in depicting a disaster — resided in its symbolic value 
rather than in any desire for realism. The great panorama of the 
overflowing Rhéne at Avignon is a study made with silver grain. In 
1860 his work on the Céte d’Azur marked the end of his photo- 
graphic expedition, which had involved his travelling through 
Dauphiné and Savoie. To this visit we owe the pictures of the Gorges 
d’Ollioules and La Ciotat. In this enlarged visual field Baldus re- 
tained his conciseness: “sparing, precisely composed, intensely 
tactile, highly sensitive to the play of texture and tone, volume and 
silhouette.” 8 

The final stage in this selective overview of Baldus’s work: the 
commission he received in 1861 for an album to celebrate the PLM? 
rail line. He had already undertaken a similar exercise for the Com- 
pagnie des chemins de fer du Nord, the northern railway company. 
On this occasion he was to create a genuine synthesis. This was 
achieved not only on the basic level of inserting photographs taken 
since 1855 into a new body of work, but also through the reso- 
nance achieved between the subject of each single picture and 
the work as a whole. 

The picture of La Nerthe Tunnel (cat. 10) is emblematic here. 
Beyond fulfilling documentary requirements — the depiction ofa 
work of art — the composition, in a wider sense, bears witness to 
the changes made to the countryside by the railway, by modernity, 
yet retains a sense of continuity. Baldus creates considerable ten- 
sion between a natural motif, depicted as immutable, and the 
mouth of the tunnel, with its artificial shape rendered almost ab- 
stract. And yet the balanced, coherent composition clearly forms 
a whole. 

This tension, these paradoxical contrasts between past and 
present, between nature and the development of the region, which 
are suggested individually in the pictures of the railway series, 
give the album its structure. 

Although from different ages, the relationship between the Pont 
du Gard and the Aqueduct at Rocquefavour (cat. 4) is obvious. 
More subtly, this is also expressed by the view of the rugged Gorges 
d’Ollioules, a natural phenomenon when compared with the view 
of Toulon Railway Station with its refined architecture. The former 
site, bleak, is filled with history, having been described and painted 
many times. The latter place, trim and only recently risen from the 
ground, seems disembodied, its bonds with the living yet to be 
made. Yet behind the contrast emerges continuity, a sense of 
handing-over, the intimate sharing of identity of two necessary 
crossing points on the way to Italy. 


Provence from the inside: Dominique Roman 


Even though he enjoyed a certain amount of recognition during 
his lifetime, Dominique Roman (1824-1911) is a secondary figure 
in the history of photography. Very attached to his city of Arles, of 
which he was a municipal councillor after the fall of the Second 
Empire, he was engaged there in a variety of activities, including 
those of merchant, painter and photographer. Today, practically 
all his known work is to be found in public collections in Arles, the 
Museon Arlaten in particular.?° 

His career is founded on a corpus of less than 150 pictures. His 
work is known through two commercial catalogues that he pub- 
lished in 1862 and 1880. His Album des monuments du Midi de 
la France dates from 1860, the year it was presented to Emperor 
Napoléon III as he journeyed through Arles. The previous year, Ro- 
man had supplied — for archival purposes — the Museum of Sci- 
ence and Art in London with prints of the monuments of Arles. In 
1861 he took part in an exhibition at the Société Francaise de Pho- 
tographie with forty-four pictures. He systematically presented his 
work at the Universal Expositions — London in 1862, Paris in 1867 
and 1878, are some — where he won several prizes. Technically, 
he favoured the calotype process, improved by Le Gray (dry waxed 
papen), and printing on albumenized paper. He created panora- 
mas, including one of the amphitheatre in Arles, which was awarded 
“honourable” mention at the 1878 Exposition. Like Baldus he used 
cut-outs and multiple negatives. Yet some of the calotypes, owned 
by the Museon Arlaten, reveal pictures with lopsided perspectives, 
betraying a somewhat laboured technique. 

Dominique Roman’s work is of interest. Wholly devoted to the 
classical and medieval monuments of the region, seventy per- 
cent of his photographs deal with subjects contained within a 
twenty-kilometre radius of Arles. There are no photographs of ver- 
nacular architecture. His pictures are descriptive and carefully com- 
posed, without being outstanding. While some of them are en- 
dowed with genuine artistic qualities, such as The Alyscamps, 
Arles (cat. 165), we must assume a deliberate intention to produce 
rather stereotypical views. This was related to their avowedly com- 
mercial purpose. 

Yet this mental image, this “Provencal landscape” on display, 
was far from offering a complete imaginary tourist guide to 
Provence. Bernard Thaon” aptly wrote that Roman’s intention was 
to appeal to a learned audience by contributing to the scholarly 
perambulations of a small number of people. “So is Dominique 
Roman at the boundary of two worlds: a producer of the ultimate 


pictures born from European scholarship investigating the Mediter- 
ranean exception; on the threshold of a world drowning under a 
flood of silent pictures?” 


Working on the landscape: torrents, trees and photographers 


From the 1840s, the study of a number of catastrophes, such as 
landslides that threatened villages and floods that devastated 
plains, had convinced foresters and, later, political leaders that 
to fight these destructive natural phenomena required proactive 
policies to control mountain erosion and reforestation. This aware- 
ness led to legislation in 1882 requiring the administration Water 
and Forests to set up services responsible for the “restoration of 
mountain land” in a number of départements. 

From 1858, Mont Ventoux in Provence underwent intense re- 
forestation work extending over a number of decades. It was part 
of a proactive spirit, a confidence in the concerted effort of au- 
thorities and technology, which characterized the end of the pos- 
itivist century. Photography was one of the new tools put to work 
in this endeavour. 

Indeed, photography, already undertaken in forests since 1860 
on individual initiatives, received official sanction in 1885. Cam- 
paigns were then launched to photograph sites and monitor the 
work selected. A vast bank of pictures was thus built up, bearing 
all the hallmarks of commissioned work. There were landscapes 
of varying scale. Panoramas, sometimes composed of four views, 
show the mountains in their entirety. Then, single shots, more 
or less in close-up, offer more precise descriptions, including 
evidence of gully erosion, and pedology and botanical details cov- 
ering only some dozens of square metres of land. Other photo- 
graphs show people engaged in this work. Study of these photo- 
graphs clearly shows a project in which photography was used to 
record the evolving stages in land management and the treatment 
of it. But this analytical instrument perhaps also served as a prop- 
aganda tool to prove the soundness of the reforestation program. 

Some of the forest pictures immediately stand out through 
the network of associations linking them with one or more of the 
others. The same site is shown at different periods from a similar 
or identical point of view, thus creating a form of continued study. 
This documentary strategy was continued by foresters in the twen- 
tieth century with some of the original pictures still proving their 
usefulness. 

Questions quickly arise from these landscapes, intended to be 
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practical and involving anonymous photographers, often with aes- 
thetic qualities. Within the terms of the protocol to which he was 
bound, what was the place of the simple recording function in 
which the photographer would have greater expressive freedom? 
ls the artistic strength of some pictures merely an embodiment 
of a codified process, or the conscious approach of a maverick 
photographer? In this polysemous perspective what is the value 


added of our own point of view? 


Inhabiting the countryside: the Excursionists 


By the end of the century, photography, for long the province of 
professionals and enlightened amateurs, had developed techni- 
cally and industrially to the advantage of a new generation of users: 
cameras were smaller, cost less and were easier to operate. 

Founded in 1897, the Marseille Société des Excursionnistes was 
a cultural and sporting association. Its aim was to regularly or- 
ganize “useful and pleasant” excursions that were run by people 
with high technical and intellectual levels. A leisure and study so- 
ciety, its membership was drawn from the middle class: business 
people, teachers, professionals and scientists. Over the course of 
time it embraced a wider socio-professional circle. 

From the beginning, photography was one of the activities car- 
ried out by the association. It was fully taken up by its members, 8 
who produced albums, offered slide shows, and organized spe- 
cial photographic “expeditions.” It was an amateur set-up in the 
full sense of the term, open to peer criticism, the passing on of 
technical knowledge and the exchange of artistic ideas. 

The massifs around Marseille — Marseilleveyre, Puget, l’Etoile 
and Garlaban — were their usual destinations.* Each had their em- 
blematic sites, significant stages in expeditions that excursionists 
took over with physical signs for both practical and symbolic rea- 
sons: maintenance of pathways, cartography, hiking directions and 
trail markers. Photography was one of the tools of this take over. 

Explicitly, the photographic image also served as a means of 
expression, of display, to emphasize the group’s “family spirit” 
and to attest to its sanitation and “ecological” principles. 

The work of Eugéne Isnardon’¢ is proof of this. Here, we are in 
the field of journalism. We can imagine the photographer, already 
with the picture to be taken in his mind’s eye, striding ahead of 
his group of walkers, preparing his shot, taking the picture and re- 


peating the same actions later. Excursionists on the Bouilladisse — 


Trail (cat. 113) is a good example of this “simple scene”: although 
the group does not pose, a look from a walker is clear evidence of 
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complicity with the photographer. The local architecture is used 
to signpost the journey. Even a more Static situation, such as the 
Stop at the Waterfall (cat. 111) shows the relationship of the hik- 
ers to the place, rather than the site itself: this was a constant fac- 
tor with all excursionist photographers. All portrayed the motif in 
their own way, highlighting, according to the situation, the stu- 
dious, contemplative, meditative, or festive attitudes of the group. 
Excluding the presence of people, the preoccupations of the group 
always prevail: the Break Out of Fire, Cassis (cat. 112), of no par- 
ticular artistic merit, serves as testimony, and is intended as an 
instrument of awareness. 

Can one speak of “excursionist” landscape photography? To 
include these works, without further analysis, within the vast body 
of amateur tourist photography would be simplistic. It was not the 
countryside itself that was the subject, but right from the very be- 
ginning, it was the way the excursionists “inhabited” it as a group. 
Their view of the countryside was of a genuinely specific character. 


Colour as well? 


“A time will come when we will find out either how to get better 
value out of the colours available to the painter now, or use finer 
material or new processes, such as, for example, the direct fixing 
of light rays on sensitized supports.” It was a painter who wrote 
these words.” But at the turn of the century photographic colour 
reproduction was on everyone’s mind. A genuine “new frontier,” 
physiologists, physicians, chemists and printers made contribu- 
tions to this quest. It was the Lumiére brothers who invented, and 
marketed from 1907, the autochrome. Easy to use and not requir- 
ing any special equipment — except the plate itself and a yellow 
filter — the process was readily accessible to the photographic 
community. 

Of all the techniques investigated, it was also the most refined. 
Its monopoly on the international market was assured for several 
decades. This transparent positive plate ensured faithful repro- 
duction of values and offered an extended range of shades. The 
process consisted of a layer of starch grains dyed with one of three 
colours (violet, green or orange), which, after development, indi- 
vidually allowed light to pass or obscured it-The human eye then 
synthesizes these microscopic coloured grains. Scientific specu- 
lation, artistic ambition, references to various experiments in art, 
such as Seurat’s, all form a rich body of interpretation that ac- 
companied the birth of autochrome. However, while the first “au- 
tochromists” often produced “beautiful pictures,” and while it is 


Fig. 2. Anonymous, Mont 
Ventoux. Panorama of Brantes, 
about 1870, fonds RTM 
(Restauration des Terrains en 
Montagne). 


Fig. 3. David Huguenin, Mont 
Ventoux, August 2004. 
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still possible today to be fascinated and moved by an autochrome 
in good condition, it is a certainty that their relationship with the 
subject remains classic, if not artistically conventional. The de- 
gree of assimilation, or at any rate comparison with, painting, 
doubtless hardly relevant to boot, reduces the artistic endeavours 
ofthe autochromists to the ranks of the “rearguard.” 

With regard to Provencal landscapes it is relevant to mention 
here Léon Gimpel (1878-1948). Since 1904 he had been a photo- 
graphic reporter for the newspaper L’/llustration. In contact with 
the Lumiére brothers that same year, he was one of the first to use 
autochrome for the purposes of his reports. He was convinced of 
the documentary superiority of the colour negative, and was en- 
thusiastic about research aimed at reducing exposure times for 
the “eighth wonder of the world” to use his own words. 

His Provencal landscapes, very early ones, possess real docu- 
mentary qualities and an undeniable aesthetic dimension. His 
Port of Marseille (December 1907; cat. 83) is a little-known picture 
that could have been adopted as a photographic emblem of the 
city. Dare one, however, make the comparison with the painting 
by Paul Signac, Entry to the Port of Marseille (1918; cat. 178)? With 
Fort Saint-Jean, Port of Marseille (july 1908; cat. 84), Gimpel offered 
a new interpretation of the motif first portrayed by M.-A. Gaudin. 

It is interesting to note that his choice of subject matched those 
contemporaneous ones of other local landscape photographers. 
Proof of a communally shared geography with the artist and pass- 
ing chronicler. Thus parallels can be drawn between his Etang de 
Bolmont, Maignane (1927; cat. 85), and Isnardon’s (about 1900; 
cat. 114). More pleasing, given the purposes of this exhibition, are 
the synchrony, the identity of place, the kinship of the subject, the 
similarity of the composition, and the strange osmosis in the ren- 
dering of the light in Gimpel’s Quayside at Sunset, Martigues (1927; 
cat. 86) with Bertram Nicholls’s oil on canvas A Corner of Martigues 
(1929; cat. 154), two works, without any great pretensions to artis- 
tic innovation, that reveal sensitivity and honesty in their portrayal 
of landscape and atmosphere. 


The countryside persists: contemporary returns to the theme 
The forest photographs showed that, in addition to technical mon- 


itoring, the renewed studies suggest wider thinking along the lines 
of surveillance, lapse of time and long duration. This diachronic 


approach to the landscape has experienced a resurgence of in- © 


terest among photographers over the last fifteen years, whether 
regarded as documentary or artistic. 
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In the tradition of the public commission, a distant echo of the 
Mission héliographique, the French Ministry of the Environment 
called on a selection of photographic authors, in 1991, to initiate 
a process of monitoring and analyzing the changes occurring in 
the countryside. The assignment for these photographers was to 
create a body of work intended to be regularly re-photographed. 
In 1997, inspired by the previous initiative, a “photographic mon- 
itoring station of the Mont Ventoux landscape” was created. This 
time, using pre-existing resources (archives, collections of old 
postcards, Water and Forests) a collection of documents was as- 
sembled and developed, making it possible to observe and ana- 
lyze the changes to the agricultural, built-up and forest landscape. 
David Huguenin’s new studies (figs. 2 and 3) are an example of this. 

The initiative had to comply with strict procedures regarding 
the positioning of the original viewpoint, and had to follow spec- 
ifications on framing, lighting, the times photographs were taken 
and even the season. And beyond this, the aim was to return to 
the quest, the technique and the viewpoint of the predecessor, 
while extending them. 

Recent approaches have thus gone beyond the narrowly utili- 
tarian concept of a new study. Those involved have been enriched 
by considerations of time and constraint, and by a personal re- 
discovery of past images. Some acknowledge, even vaunt, the fun 
aspect of this renewal work in their own repertoire. The very no- 
tion of landscape for some could become an exercise in analogy 
and transposition. 


This short journey into the photographed landscapes of Provence 
has shown — at least as intended — the wide spectrum covered 
by the idea of landscape. The relative accessibility of the medium 
has allowed everyone — state institutions, associations and indi- 
viduals — to portray their version of it. They are not only geo- 
graphically identifiable sites, they are also the different intellec- 
tual approaches that are transferred to the photographic paper 
or plate. 

To acknowledge such diversity, determine the contexts in which 
the pictures were made, and define some of the characteristics of 
those produced, is only a first step. After this purely methodolog- 
ical, typological analysis, it will be necessary, in another forum, 
to carefully join up the links, the connections between these pic- 
tures, the possible reciprocal influences. To raise questions about 
the unconscious synthesis that the first or later beneficiaries col- 
lectively made on the multitude of aesthetic, identifying and ide- 
ological signals issued by these photographs: which landscape 
for whom? 


NOTES 


. For example, Charles Négre (1820-1880) from Grasse is not included, 
though a native of the region and author of a famous collection, Le Midi 
de la France photographié. 

. While the purpose of this article and its structure are original, it is also 
the result of a factual summary and of ideas stemming from some of the 
publications | have worked on (La couleur sensible, in 1996; Dominique 
Roman, in 1997; Restaurer la montagne, in 2004). It also refers to other 
publications by Michel Frizot, Denis Pellerin, Isabelle Langlade, Marie- 
Noélle Perrin and Anne de Mondenard, which are cited in the bibliogra- 
phy, and to the catalogue The Photographs of Edouard Baldus, 
published by the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the Canadian Centre 
for Architecture, Montreal, in 1994. | would like to express my gratitude 
to them all. (See the Selected Bibliography, p. 261 and on) 

. This institution published astronomical tables for navigators and 
astronomers. 


4. About October 20. 


. Translation of quote by Denis Pellerin, in Gaudin Fréres. Pionniers de la 
photographie (1839-1872), (Chalons-sur-Sa6ne: Société des amis du 
Musée Nicéphore Niépce, 1997), pp. 192-193. 

. Studies on the Mission héliographique and Edouard Baldus; in the past 
twenty years studies by Philippe Néagu and Anne de Mondenard have 
restored this page from the history of photography to its rightful place. 

. He made a picture of the Midi, which, though dated 1851, raises a 
chronological problem. 

. As summarized by Malcolm Daniel in The Photographs of Edouard 
Baldus, exhib. cat., 1994, p. 40. 
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. The railway line “Paris—Lyon—Marseille” and the name of the company 


that ran it. 

Donated by the author in 1898 and 1901; purchase at auction in October 
2003 of seventy-two pictures from a private collection, including five 
paper negatives. 

Except for views of the town hall in Arles and the Marseille stock 
exchange, which disappeared from his 1880 catalogue. 

Bernard Thaon, “A la photographie du Progrés,” in Benoit Coutancier 
ed., Objectif Provence. Dominique Roman (1824-1911), exhib. cat. 
(Arles: Museon Arlaten, 1997), p. 27. 

A total of 155 photographers were listed in the association between 
1897 and 1913. Part of their work deposited at the Société was donated 
to the Archives municipales de Marseille in 1996, numbering 17,000 
pictures from 1890 to 1950. 

Their destinations were sometimes further afield: Sainte-Baume, Sainte- 
Victoire, the Lure mountain and Mont Ventoux. Other expeditions 
involved the most famous historical and architectural sites of the region. 
A concern with forest fires, reforestation, and protection of trees and 
wells corresponded with the professional interests of some members 
who were botanists. 

900 positive plates. 

Translation of Paul Signac, D’Eugéne Delacroix au Néo-/mpressionisme 
(Paris: Editions de la Revue Blanche, 1899). 
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6 | Edouard Baldus “The Eagle’s Beak,” La Ciotat, about 1860, 


Collection Canadian Centre for Architecture, Montreal 


5 | Edouard Baldus La Ciotat, about 1860, Collection Canadian Centre for Architecture, Montreal 
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9 | Edouard Baldus Notre-Dame-des-Doms Cathedral and the Palais des Papes, Avignon, about 1861, 


Collection Canadian Centre for Architecture, Montreal 


7 | Edouard Baldus View of Fontaine de Vaucluse, about 1860, 10 | Edouard Baldus a Nerthe Tunnel, near Marseilles, about 1861, 


Collection Canadian Centre for Architecture, Montreal Collection Canadian Centre for Architecture, Montreal 
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4 | Edouard Baldus Aqueduct at Roquefavour, late 18505, Collection Canadian Centre for Architecture, Montreal 


early 1860s, Collection Canadian Centre for Architecture, Montreal 
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8 | Edouard Baldus Pont Sa 
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164 | Dominique Roman The Aqueduct at Roquefavour, about 1860, Collections Museon Arlaten, Arles 
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168 | Dominique Roman The Roman Bridge, Saint-Chamas, about 1860, Collections Museon Arlaten, Arles 
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165 | Dominique Roman The Alyscamps, Arles, about 1860, Collections Museon Arlaten, Arles 
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167 | Dominique Roman Saint-Pierre Chapel, Montmajour Abbey, about 1860, 


Collections Museon Arlaten, Arles 


166 | Dominique Roman Beaucaire, about 1860, Collections Museon Arlaten, Arles 


169 | Dominique Roman  Villeneuve-lés-Avignon, about 1860, Collections Museon Arlaten, Arles 
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125 | Emmanuel Littardi Saint-Pons Church, Collobriéres, about 1900, 


Collection des Archives Municipales de Marseille 


111 | Eugénelsnardon Stop atthe Waterfall, about 1900, 


Collection des Archives Municipales de Marseille 
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115 | Eugénelsnardon Visit to the Alyscamps, Arles, about 1900, 112 | Eugénelsnardon Breat Out of Fire, Cassis, about 1900, 


Collection des Archives Municipales de Marseille Collection des Archives Municipales de Marseille 


114 | Eugénelsnardon A Shack at Estéou, about 1900, 113 | Eugénelsnardon Excursionists on the Bouilladisse Trail, about 1900, 


Collection des Archives Municipales de Marseille Collection des Archives Municipales de Marseille 
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Monet and Neptune’s Sea | Bordighera, 1884 and Antibes, 1888 


RICHARD THOMSON 


uring the 1880s Claude Monet had two extended paint- 

ing campaigns on the Mediterranean coast. These im- 

portant phases of work, during which a total of some 
eighty-six canvases were executed, were of considerable impor- 
tance in Monet’s career. It is true that Monet, a northerner brought 
up on the Normandy coast, never became “a painter of the Midi” 
like Signac or Matisse. Indeed, after the 1880s, he made only one 
further painting trip to the shores of southern Europe, a visit to 
Venice from October to December 1908. Nevertheless, his expe- 
riences in 1884 at Bordighera, a picturesque resort just across the 
Italian border, and at the ancient Provencal port of Antibes in 1888, 
marked crucial stages in Monet’s long trajectory as an artist. They 
introduced him to a challenging new light, to motifs hitherto be- 
yond his experience, and improved his position in the art market. 
These are all issues that we should address. 

But first we should enquire why Monet travelled south in the 
first place. Born in Paris, Monet had spent his youth at Le Havre, 
on the coast of the English Channel. He was used to the grey, moist 
and changeable light of northern France, and his identity as a land- 
scape painter had been formed on the Normandy coast, around 


the Forest of Fontainebleau to the east of Paris, and in the sub- | 


urbs of the metropolis. Monet was a northerner, not a southerner; 
in the language of the time, a septentrional, not a méridional. That 
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said, Monet had some exposure to the Mediterranean climate prior 
to the 1880s. In 1861, aged 20, he had been stationed in Algeria 
while undertaking his compulsory military service, and he recalled 
later in life that this experience had been formative, although he 
does not seem to have painted there. Monet certainly knew painters 
who were méridionaux. His close friend Frédéric Bazille, tragically 
killed in 1870 during the Franco-Prussian War, came from Mont- 
pellier in the Hérault. Although Monet never visited him there, he 
would have seen Bazille’s luminous paintings of his pays. lf these 
were personal reasons for a lingering curiosity about the Midi, 
there were also broader cultural forces at work. Until the mid- 
nineteenth century travel between the north and south of France 
was Slow, hindered by the Massif Central, the best route being the 
passage down the Rhone valley. The railways changed that. The 
Paris—Lyon—Marseille line had been constructed between 1844 
and 1856.1 Initially it had served chiefly as a commercial route, but 
in the closing decades of the century it began to carry more and 
more tourists, heading towards the sunshine, the then little-known 
vistas, and the increasingly developing facilities of the Riviera coast. 
The latter can be traced in the career of the architect Charles Gar- 
nier. Garnier’s first major building was the Paris Opéra, completed 
in 1875. After this, much of his work was in the south. He had built 
a villa for himself at Bordighera in 1872-73, and this was followed 


by the casino at Monte Carlo (1878-81) and several further build- 
ings at Bordighera, ranging from the church and the school to the 
Hotel du Belvédére and a villa for the banker Bischoffsheim.2 A 
sunlit climate, means of transport, excellent facilities, and the pres- 
ence of the wealthy combined to make France’s eastern Mediter- 
ranean coast an increasingly attractive place to visit. 

The Mediterranean offered distinct possibilities for Monet as 
a painter. After a hiatus of some years, in 1880 he had rediscov- 
ered for himself the pleasures of working on the Normandy coast. 
Between September 1880 and April 1883, when he settled into 
what would be his long-term abode at Giverny, Monet visited the 
Channel coast for painting trips on six occasions. Indeed, he spent 
about half of 1882 at Pourville, on two long campaigns.3 While he 
continued to visit France’s northern coast after settling at Giverny, 
he increasingly felt the appetite for new painterly challenges, and 
that meant new locations, different climates, and fresh light. Monet 
had worked abroad before: in London where he had spent the win- 
ter of 1870-71, and in 1871 and again in 1874 in Holland.4 But these 
too had been northern climes. It seems that Monet had quite a 
carefully considered sense of how he saw himself as an artist. 
Although he painted still-life pictures as a change, and the occa- 
sional portrait, in the end he was a professional landscape painter. 
Some landscapists in France in the 1870s and 1880s had reputa- 
tions for being the painter of a particular region: Emmanuel Damoye 
of the Paris basin, Edmond Yon of the Marne, and so on.> While 
Monet may not have rationalized it to himself as clearly as this, 
he did not wish to restrict himself so much. Rather, he began to 
challenge his painterly eye against different lights and motifs avail- 
able to him around France. 

Although he was by no means all inclusive, Monet built up dur- 
ing the course of the 1880s a portfolio of contrasting sites and 
atmospheric effects, not only from the Normandy coast and the 
Mediterranean campaigns, but also from bouts of work on the 
storm-lashed Belle-lle in the Bay of Biscay (1886) and in the rugged 
Creuse valley in the Massif Central (1889). His two periods work- 
ing on the Riviera in 1884 and 1888 were crucial aspects of this 
challenge to himself, this inclusive grasp of the possibilities of 
France’s landscapes. There is a broader cultural angle to this as 
well. During the 1880s and 1890s there was an increasing tension 
between the government of the Third Republic, based on Paris, 
which tried to centralize political decision-making on the capital, 
and the regions, which resisted this centripetal pull. An example 
of this is the Félibrige, a movement based in Provence that sought 
to promote and protect the language and literature of the south 
of France, the Midi. It was a movement that attracted many 


Provencals, among them Paul Cézanne. For Monet’s part, it is 
difficult to assess how conscious or not he was of such issues, but 
his enthusiasm for painting throughout France at this period should 
be seen as an aspect of the regionalist debate. One might argue 
that just as centralizing politicians sought to encourage their cit- 
izens to see France not as an agglomeration of diverse regions but 
as a single nation unified under the Republic, so Monet, by rang- 
ing over France, incorporated the nation’s variety under the con- 
sistency of his brush. On the other hand, although a good repub- 
lican, his political instincts were neither acute nor programmatic, 
and his range of regional landscapes in the 1880s was probably 
due primarily to his landscape painter’s enthusiasm for new lights, 
sites, and challenges. Indeed, his first visit to the Mediterranean 
since his military service had been in late December 1883, when 
he and his old friend Auguste Renoir made a brief visit to the 
Mediterranean coast, scouting from Marseille as far as Genoa. 
Renoir had travelled to Italy in late 1881 and early 1882, taking in 
Venice, Rome and Naples, and visiting Cézanne in Provence on 
his return. It was perhaps Renoir who had urged Monet to make 
the journey in 1883, when they again visited Cézanne. This short 
journey, coupled with the enthusiasm of his fellow painters, seems 
to have encouraged Monet to return. On January 12, 1884 he wrote 
to his dealer Paul Durand-Ruel telling him that he was to go south 
again, and urging him to tell no-one, not even Renoir, “because | 
want to go alone. I’ve always worked better in solitude.”® For Monet, 
whatever the professional stimuli or broader cultural context, dis- 
covering the Mediterranean landscape was to be something he 
did for himself as an artist. 


Bordighera, 1884 


Monet arrived in Bordighera in the third week of January 1884.7 
He stayed for three months. It was a productive time, and he pro- 
duced forty-eight canvases (W.852-890, 891-897”%). The letters 
Monet wrote while he was at Bordighera, telling his common-law 
wife Alice Hoschedé and his dealer Durand-Ruel of his progress, 
dwell much on light. Monet was frankly startled by the luminosity 
of the Mediterranean environment. He found it difficult to adjust 
his eyes and his palette to the new conditions he was experienc- 
ing, a response typical of northern painters, and much discussed 
by artists as different as Van Gogh and Derain.® He admitted in his 


* All references to W. are to Daniel Wildenstein, Claude Monet, biographie et 
catalogue raisonné, 5 vols. (Lausanne and Paris: Bibliotheque des arts, 1974-85). 
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correspondence after several days trying to acclimatize himself 
that he found it difficult “to grasp the tone of the country,” saying 
that he needed “a palette of diamonds and jewels” to paint the 
bright, dancing light of the pervasive sunshine.? Monet’s metaphor 
is interesting. It is, of course, an image of value, demonstrating 
how enchanting he found the novel experience of testing his artis- 
tic sensations against these exciting and unusual atmospheric 
conditions. But at another level, it suggests the impossible, try- 
ing to achieve something that simply cannot be done. Monet’s 
work at Bordighera oscillated between these two extremes. 

Light was obviously going to be important in Monet’s painting 
there. It was the staple of his art; it would be pervasive in every 
canvas. The Bordighera pictures reveal Monet choosing a variety 
of lights and of vantage points. Sometimes the sky is quite over- 
cast; at others the light is extremely bright, draining the motif of 
colour. He might shield himself from the light by masking the sky 
with the foliage of surrounding trees. He painted some canvases, 
it seems, in the open, with full sunlight surrounding him, and oth- 
ers in the shade, as in a group of paintings of olive groves, which 
are conventional essays in the sous-bois category but dealing with 
light effects that were far from familiar to Monet. What is signifi- 
cant about the great majority of the Bordighera paintings — and 
this differentiates them significantly from, say, the paintings he 
had made in the early 1880s on the Normandy coast — is that he 
reduced the role of the sky. Many of the Bordighera pictures have 
the horizon pitched high, with sky filling less than a quarter of the 
canvas at the top. Others mask the sky with trees or structures. It 
was as if Monet was wary of the fierce blue, scarcely modulated 
and often cloudless, its dry light blanching rather than colouring 
nature below. 

Monet did not go into a new campaign, on unfamiliar terrain, 
without reconnaissance and planning. He made decisions about 
how he was going to organize his time, choose his motifs, and 
bring back a selection of views. For Monet was a painter who was 
very conscious of his artistic profile and the needs of the art mar- 
ket. At the one-man-show Durand-Ruel had staged for him in March 
1883, for instance, Monet had exhibited about sixty works. A third 
were marines painted at Pourville the year before, a sixth were 
still-life paintings, and there were also canvases from much ear- 
lier in his career, even as far back as 1864. This was a way of 
showing not just where Monet stood now, in his diversity, but also 
how far his work had developed. That kind of self-consciousness 


can be sensed in the Bordighera campaign. Daniel Wildenstein ° 


and Joachim Pissarro have categorized some eight types of motif 
that Monet painted there. We find views of the village with the sea 
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beyond (W.852-854), of the Strada Romana and Charles Garnier’s 
villa (W.855-857), of the valley of Sasso (W.859-862), of olive 
groves and lemon trees (W.868-873), of the luxuriant garden of 
Francesco Moreno (W.865, 866, 874-877), of the distant Alps 
(W.877-881), of the castle of the Doria family surmounting the dra- 
matically arched bridge at Dolceacqua (W.882-884), and of Cap 
Martin seen from Menton (W.889-891). These eight clusters of 
motif indicate of course that Monet varied the sites where he 
worked in order to stimulate his eye, to find challenge in diversity. 
They also suggest that he planned to bring back with him a broad 
typology of the local landscape, with the intention of attracting 
buyers, some of whom might want a painting of a specific site, 
others of a generic Riviera vista. 

Some of Monet’s views are the ones that — in the 1880s when 
far fewer people travelled and the picture postcard was in its in- 
fancy — would have captured the imagination of any tourist. In 
particular, the juxtaposition of palm trees in the foreground and 
snow-covered mountains in the background would have seemed 
remarkable to many. Monet himself had an eye for landscape that 
was not just that of the artist, it was that of the tourist, and of the 
potential picture buyer. Indeed, Monet had never painted moun- 
tains before, and the distant Alps must have fascinated him, their 
repetitive peaks giving serrations and rhythm to his far horizons. 
John House has pointed out how Monet, reasonably enough, used 
the illustrated guidebooks of the locality just as any tourist would. 
They gave useful and practical information about the best views 
and the ways to approach them. Monet evidently followed these 
with his views of the Cap Martin (fig. 1).14 The artist was a tourist, 
and to a certain extent operated like one. In a canvas probably ex- 
ecuted on the trip he had made with Monet in December 1883 
Renoir painted a view of Monte Carlo from Cap Martin (fig. 2). 
Monet painted it early the next year (W.892). Both artists were sim- 
ply adopting a picturesque and commonly acknowledged viewpoint. 

Monet also represented the wilder places in the vicinity. The 
most striking of these are the three canvases of the castle at Dol- 
ceacqua, with crag and castle rising above the arching bridge. The 
dramatic scale of the site is suggested by the trace of figures on 
the bridge. But none of the three canvases were completed by 
Monet. This was perhaps because Dolceacqua lies some ten kilo- 
metres up the Val Nervia from Bordighera. With painting equipment 
this would have involved a time-consuming and expensive carriage 
ride, and Monet may well have decided against finishing even such 
a picturesque motif on the grounds of practical convenience. His 
abandonment of these canvases may also have been due to the 
fact that the site was not considered that interesting; Baedeker 


Fig. 1. Claude Monet, The Corniche 
of Monaco, 1884, Stedelijk 
Museum, Amsterdam (W.890). 


Fig. 2. Pierre-Auguste Renoir, View 
from Cap Martin of Monte Carlo, 
1883-84, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Fig. 3. Claude Monet, Bordighera, 1884, The Art Institute of Chicago (W. 854). 


Fig. 4. Jean-Charles-Joseph Rémond, /talian Landscape with a View of a 
Harbour, about 1830, Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 


merely mentions it, with no description or recommendation. On 
the other hand, the guidebook makes much of various gardens, in- 
cluding “the Villa Garnier (or Palazzino des Palmiers...)... with 
beautiful palms” and the “foot and bridle paths through beauti- 
ful olive groves to Sasso.” These were motifs that Monet painted. 
His views of the landowner and horticulturist Francesco Moreno’s 
gardens, where he was welcome to paint, might almost be con- 
fused for places in the French colonies in North Africa or the trop- 
ics, exotic locations that the population of l’hexagone was begin- 
ning to know better and better as the nation’s overseas territories 


Fig. 5. Claude Monet, Villas a Bordighera, 1884, Santa Barbara Museum of 
Art (W.856). 


Fig. 6. Jules Lenepveu, The Pergola of the Villa Garnier at Bordighera, 1883, 
private collection, Paris. 


increased. Indeed, one could almost say that Monet approached 
the lush vegetation of palms and lemon trees as if he were a proud 
colonial, showing off the fecundity of his settlement. He was, of 
course, a keen gardener, and many of the Bordighera paintings 
show that his painterly response to the Mediterranean was not 
just to the light but to the flora of the Riviera. As well as the olive 
groves, he even painted a couple of still-life paintings, one of an 
orange and the other of a lemon branch (W.887-888), almost 
botanical studies of different citrus fruits and their foliage. 

For Monet’s overall conception of Bordighera — and thus his 
initial vision of the Mediterranean — was that of a natural para- 
dise, untouched by modernity and surrounded by verdant, fertile 
nature. One might compare his view of the village (fig. 3) with a 
painting of an Italian harbour by Joseph Rémond (fig. 4) painted 
earlier in the century. Both paintings view the seaside community 
from inland, framing its distant buildings with the near features 
of hillsides and trees. But Remond represents his town as a place 
of order and commerce, with its docks and quays. The pale build- 
ings contrast with the dark landscape, their clear structures differ- 
entiated from the irregularities of nature. Monet, on the other hand, 
paints Bordighera as organic element in the landscape. The vil- 
lage shares something of the rough texture of the surrounding veg- 


etation, its shadows pick up the blues of the sea. This is a denial 
of the settlement of the Riviera that was taking place at the time, 
the very forces of culture and capital that had brought Monet down 
there. Nowhere is this more evident than in his paintings of the 
Villa Garnier. Monet used the architect’s house and its adjacent 
grand abodes merely as pictorial architecture, serving to frame 
the right edge of his canvases and acting as a man-made foil to 
the burgeoning palms and agaves that fill the centre of the picture 
with their riotous growth (fig. 5). Only the year before Jules 
Lenepveu, a close friend of Garnier who had painted the vast cupola 
above the stalls in the Paris Opéra, brushed an informal canvas 
of the architect and friends in the villa’s garden (fig. 6). Lenepveu’s 
painting deals with sophisticated people in a haven of crafted or- 
der, beyond which wild nature flourishes. It is, one might say, an 
image of Mediterranean nature kept at bay, treated as a kind of 
curious botanical backdrop. Monet’s painting, on the other hand, 
treats man’s presence as an intrusion into nature’s territory. For 
him, the palms and cacti are the native masters of the landscape, 
the villas an almost colonialist invasion. If Lenepveu’s painting 
serves his wealthy friends, Monet pays his dues to nature. 
Monet’s Bordighera work, then, showed Monet capitalizing on 
the tourist’s idea of the Riviera. He willingly took on the challenge 
of well-known vistas, the surprise of the juxtaposition of palm and 
snow, the quasi-tropical verdancy of the flora, and the shock of 
the light to his painterly system. He pitted his painter’s eye, his 
personal sensation, against the “new” landscape. The results bore 
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fruit in Paris. On his return Durand-Ruel purchased twenty-one of 
the Bordighera canvases for 18,200 francs, a substantial sum. The 
trip had been worthwhile both artistically and financially. 


Antibes, 1888 


Monet returned to the Mediterranean coast four years later. Dur- 
ing that time his circumstances had changed. His practice as a 
painter had not seen significant development — being still based 
on painting en plein air, albeit with an increasing number of can- 
vases in train at any one time, and a willingness to work on them 
over extended periods and to touch them up finally in the studio. 
But his position on the Paris market had improved. Durand-Ruel 
was no longer the only dealer interested in Monet’s work. Georges 
Petit, who ran a lavishly appointed and fashionable gallery, had 
encouraged Monet to join his Expositions internationales, in which 
French and foreign painters of a progressive, but not avant-garde, 
character showed together. Such a showcase helped spread 
Monet’s growing reputation. Theo van Gogh, the manager of the 
boulevard Montmartre branch of the important international gallery 
Boussod et Valadon, had also began to take a serious interest in 
Monet’s work in 1887, as his firm moved into more “modern” art. 
Dealers were competing for his work, and Monet, an astute busi- 
nessman, was able to play one off against others. 

Monet left for Antibes in mid-January, and worked there until 
early May. We do not know exactly why he chose this ancient and 
picturesque port midway between Nice and Cannes, further west 
than Bordighera. The hotel at which he stayed, the Chateau de la 
Pinéde, had been recommended to him by the novelist Guy de 
Maupassant, who knew Provence from sailing expeditions about 
which he wrote in Sur l’eau (1888). So it may have been Maupas- 
sant who suggested Antibes. Monet no doubt chose to go in the 
winter months because then the landscape around Giverny was 
wrapped in the drabness of winter, while on the Mediterranean 
he could enjoy the light he needed for his work. This time he did 
not need to accustom himself slowly to the bright conditions; he 
knew what to expect. Although Antibes was a somewhat different 
place to Bordighera, a port rather than a village and with five times 
the population, Monet treated it in much the same way. In neither 
place did he paint within the community, preferring to see it from 
a distance, set against the sea or the snow-covered mountains. 


At both Bordighera and Antibes he prowled around the outskirts, ' 


seeking for suitable motifs that put the emphasis on the natural. 
His Antibes campaign, however, was more directed than in 
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1884. Then he had painted some eight groups of motifs, while at 
Antibes there are, broadly speaking, only five. In 1888 Monet was 
more concentrated on what he wanted out of his time and out of 
his motifs. At Antibes Monet painted thirty-eight canvases, not all 
of which were brought to completion. One group represented the 
rocky beaches (W.1180-1186), while a second depicted the great 
clumps of pine trees that lined the shore (W.1187—1193). A third 
depicted the view north-westwards, across the bay to the distant, 
snow-topped Alps (W.1175-1179). All these paintings are unpop- 
ulated, except for the occasional distant white dash of a sail far 
out to sea. They thus make much of the idea, still very active in 
the late nineteenth century, that the shores of the Mediterranean 
were unspoiled and natural, still the terrain of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. Antibes, the ancient Antipolis, had that old a history, but 
this does not come across overtly in Monet’s paintings of the town. 
Once again, he viewed the place from a distance. These canvases 
are of two types. Both sets view Antibes from across the bay to 
the south of the promontory on which the town sits. But one group 
places the town, surmounted by the palace of the Grimaldi family 
and the Fort Carré constructed by Vauban in the late seventeenth 
century, in profile against the far mountains, viewing both across 
an expanse of open sea (W.1158 [cat. 144]—1163a, 1173). Another 
cluster still features Antibes, but with trees or foliage in the fore- 
ground that give an immediate focus while framing the distant 
buildings caught in the sun (W.1164-1171, 1174). _ 

Monet’s paintings of the rocky beaches, their reddish ochre 
stones butting into the turquoise sea, the horizon tinted with pink, 
seem archetypal images of the Mediterranean. They present an 
image of the Provencal shore that is remote and timeless, Nep- 
tune’s sea untroubled by modernity. This was the kind of response 
that many tourists had to the Midi in the 1880s. Maupassant’s de- 
lighted account of a walk in the Maures massif near Saint-Tropez 
in 1884 can stand as an example of this. “One can walk for a day 
without meeting anybody,” he extolled; “the railway has not 
reached here; it is almost like a wild island separated from the 
continent.”*4 Monet must also have been aware, if only sublimi- 
nally, of the contrast between these méridionaux rocks — hot, dry, 
lying under a cloudless, sun-filled sky — and the septentrionaux 
rocks he had so often painted on the Normandy coast: cold, wet, 
covered by passing clouds. These paintings of the harsh side of 
the Mediterranean may have corresponded to a standard view of 
the Midi, but they did not sell so swiftly as the more picturesque 
canvases of Antibes itself. In those canvases Monet combined 
the features that he knew well characterized the region — old town 
of simple construction combined with sea and mountains, all 


Fig. 7, Camille Corot, Souvenir of an 
Italian Lake or The Moored Boatman, 
1861, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 


drenched in sunlight — with the hallmarks of his own painting: a 
varied and graphic touch, high key colour, uncomplicated com- 
position, and a vivid sense of atmospheric immediacy. Such a 
combination of the tourist’s expectation and the painter’s indi- 
viduality made for very marketable paintings. 

Monet may have chosen his motifs quite systematically, but 
that does not mean that they did not involve specific artistic chal- 
lenges. He tackled the same motif under different effects of light 
and weather, as had been his practice over many years. In other 
cases, the different motif offered distinctly different painterly prob- 
lems. A motif with an open foreground — an expanse of sea, for 
instance — made different requirements of his touch and distri- 
bution of colour than one with a busy foreground plane. Working 
at Antibes, Monet also explored some quite varied compositional 
solutions. This is not to say that he very deliberately planned such 
a practice, rather that the sites he chose to paint suggested cer- 
tain design formulae, possibilities that were lodged in his artistic 
memory and could be rehearsed when appropriate. He painted 
two views of lone pine trees seen against the sea and distant moun- 
tains (W.1192-1193). This very economical motif, responding to 
the rhythms of the natural forms, seems to be a reminiscence of 
Japanese prints, such as the great landscape images of Hiroshige. 
If in those instances Monet was calling to mind an oriental way of 
seeing, recently introduced to the European sensibility and effec- 
tive as a way of making the spectator see afresh, in other cases 
he seems to have gone in the opposite direction, revisiting com- 
positions that formed a very traditional cornerstone of the Euro- 


pean landscape tradition. The paintings that he made from the 


garden of La Salis follow a format that had been established in 
the work of Poussin and Claude in the seventeenth century, and 
continued by the French neo-classical landscape painters. As a 
young artist in the 1860s, Monet had reacted against what had 
become an academic formula: the landscape of an idealized, time- 
less scene, with repoussoir elements in the foreground framing 
classical ruins in the distance, the whole balanced by a steady re- 
cession of the planes. Corot, whose work Monet admired, had kept 
this tradition alive in the mid-nineteenth century, with canvases 
of which Souvenir of an Italian Lake is a typical example (fig. 7). 
Monet’s paintings of Antibes from La Salis (W.1167-1170 [cat.145]) 
follow this formula quite closely. Why did Monet do this? It seems 
like a betrayal of the modernity on which his painting was based. 
One might suggest irony, but that seems rather alien to Monet’s 
character. Perhaps the answer is that, working on the Mediter- 
ranean coast with the ancient city of Antipolis as the focus of his 
campaign, Monet found himself at a site — La Salis — which in 
pictorial terms invited the use of that conventional formula, ideal 
and Italianate. The experience of the Mediterranean brought the 
old vocabulary into dialogue with the new painting. 

As always, Monet was fascinated by light, and we should not 
forget that this was one of the prime reasons for his working in the 
Midi: the challenge of a new kind of light. Monet painted Antibes 
under varied effets of light and atmosphere. But perhaps his most 
extraordinary paintings made on this campaign from the point of 
view of light are those he did of the clumps of pines on the shore 
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(W.1187-1191). The pines at Antibes were a famous local feature, 
and inevitably attracted artists. The elderly landscape painter Henri 
Harpignies was also working at Antibes in 1888, and Monet had 
some brief contact with him. Harpignies made limpid watercolours 
of the lines of pines (fig. 8). Monet, working in the medium of oil, 
was interested in different, and more audacious, effects than 
Harpignies’s harmony of tone and design. A canvas like Under the 
Pine Trees, Evening is deceptively simple (fig. 9). The composition 
is ordered in receding planes, which form horizontal bands against 
which are set the screen of trees as dominant vertical accents. But 
the horizontal planes represent different strengths of light. In the 


foreground the shadow is speckled with the evening light, while 


Fig. 8. Henri-Joseph Harpignies, /uan-les-Pins, 1888, Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge. 


Fig. 9. Claude Monet, Under the Pine Trees, Evening, 1888, Philadelphia Museum of Art (W.1191). 
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under the trees the warm glow of the fading sun illuminates the 
earth. Behind this is the pale band of the sea, and the far horizon 
is almost dissolved by the light that falls on the calm surface of 
the water. In such a painting Monet interested himself in light not 
as a definer of objects but.as a dissolver of them. He concerned 
himself particularly with the light beyond the trees, more than the 
light that delineates the main motif of the pines. The light bounc- 
ing off the water was what fascinated him. He was trying to paint 
the impossible, to use the material quality of oil paint to record 
intense reflection. It was the Mediterranean light that made such 
an adventurous attempt possible. Only a couple of years later, in 
working on the Grainstacks, his first series, Monet talked of trying 
to paint what is between the artist/spectator and the object. That, 
of course, was trying to give painted form to something almost im- 
possible to see, let alone paint. Working at Antibes in 1888, he 
had essayed something close to that, challenging himself to pit 
his painterly and perceptual skills against the most evasive effects 
of nature. 

While Monet had been working in Antibes he had been in touch 
with Theo van Gogh, and their negotiations resulted in Boussod 
et Valadon buying ten of the Antibes canvases. These were ex- 
hibited at the premises on the boulevard Montmartre in June 1888. 
The response was mixed. Berthe Morisot, an old colleague, wrote 
to Monet congratulating him on conquering the public. But the art 
press, ranging from the conservative Le Journal des Arts to the rad- 
ical Félix Fénéon in La Revue indépendante, was critical. Fenéon, 
a supporter of the more avant-garde painting of Georges Seurat, 
accused Monet of painting shallow work geared to the taste of 
New York buyers. Despite this reception, but perhaps supporting 
Fénéon’s point, the Antibes paintings sold very well. Boussod et 
Valadon’s outlay on the ten canvases was 11,900 francs. Seven 
were sold during the course of 1888, including Under the Pine 
Trees, Evening, and the remainder the following year, totalling 
27,750 francs.*5 Such a financial success was an indication of 
Monet’s newly established standing on the art market. It also 
demonstrated — as the Bordighera canvases had done in 1884 — 
how paintings of Mediterranean motifs sold well. Their purchasers, 
and by 1888 there were Americans among them, were likely to be 
wealthy people with knowledge of the Mediterranean coast. Just 
as the Riviera was becoming increasingly chic as a place to pass 
one’s holidays, so new money and new taste might also invest in 
new painting. We do not know for certain that Monet planned his 
two campaigns of 1884 and 1888 on this assumption. If he did, it 


can only have been as a shrewd commercial hunch. It is, of course, 
much more likely that he viewed working on the Mediterranean as 
a means of extending his repertoire as an artist and challenging 
his painterly skills with new working conditions. But whatever the 
case, at Bordighera and at Antibes Monet produced landscape 
painting of high quality and remarkable skill. 


This text was published in Italian in the exhibition catalogue L’oro e |’azzurro. 
| colori del Sud da Cézanne a Bonnard, edited by Marco Goldin (Conegliano: 
Linea d’ombra Libri, 2003). 
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144 | Claude Monet Antibes, Afternoon Effect, 1888, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


144, 145 | Monet’s stay in Antibes was not his 
first visit to the shores of the Mediterranean. He 


had already been to Bordighera in Italy, then 


Monaco, Menton and Cap Martin from January to 


April 1884.1 The sale of a number of pictures in 
1887 enabled him to undertake another trip, in 
comfort, to the south. 

On January 13, 1884 he travelled by train 
to Cassis and, on the following day, took a 
local train to Antibes, where he stayed at the 
Chateau de la Pinéde, on the advice of Guy de 
Maupassant. At that time, the writer rented a 
yacht and travelled along the coast, noting his 
impressions in his journal Sur l’eau; of Cap 
d’Antibes he wrote a “long outgrowth of land, a 
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prodigious garden set down between two seas, 
where the most beautiful flowers in Europe 
grow.” Monet’s stay began very inauspiciously: 
a downpour of rain prevented him from going to 
the places he wished to paint and, in addition, 
he had to endure the company of some second- 
rate painters gathered under the leadership of 
Harpignies at the chateau, which drove him to 
exasperation. At several times he considered 
returning to Paris, but he gradually became 
‘enchanted by the place, though the effort put / 
towards rendering the white mantel covering the 
Alps tired his already failing sight. On January 20 
he wrote to his companion, Alice Hoschedé, “I 


_-am painting the town of Antibes, a little fortified 


town all golden in the sun that stands out 
against beautiful blue and pink mountains and 
the eternally snow-capped range of the Alps.”2 
The extraordinarily contrasting quality of the win- 
ter sun on the Mediterranean created a certain 
number of the difficulties he mentioned in his 
letters: “It’s so light, such pure pinks and blues 
that the least wrong touch makes a dirty mark” 
(February 1).3 Sensitive to the atmospheric qual- 
ity of the landscape that he could see from his 
observation post in the Salis gardens, Monet 
would “invent” his first series of nearly motion- 
less landscapes, but perceived at different times 
of the day, which he later standardized in his 
Rouen Cathedral and Haystacks series painted in 
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the 1890s. He became increasingly happy on the 
Mediterranean shore. In comparison with the 
more thickly painted, denser landscapes that he 
had brought back from Bordighera, the thinness 
of the paint used here is striking.4 The perpetual 
lapping of the waves is rendered by a swell of 
green and violet strokes, which already possess 
the charm of his Venetian paintings produced 
between 1908 and 1912. 

The critics did not think much of this new 
style. Félix Fénéon, in La Revue indépendante of 
July 1888 saw in it, “the productivity of an impro- 
visor, and a brilliant vulgarity.”5 And in a letter to 
his son, Lucien, Pissarro observed, “I’ve seen the 
Monets. They are lovely, but Fénéon is right: 


good as they may be, they are not the work of a 
sophisticated artist. To my mind — and I’ve 
heard him [Fénéon] say the same to Degas many 
times — they represent the art of a decorator, 
highly skillful, but ephemeral.” Today’s opin- 
ions are radically different. These pictures radi- 
ate an amazing joy for life. The composition is 
clearly divided into three parts: the sky, painted 
in athin, smooth layer, stretching out in the upper 
third; the earth with Antibes and the mountains 
in the background composing the middle; and at 
the bottom, the sea. The three parts form parallel 
strips, a little in the style of the Mediterranean 
landscapes that Bonnard developed between 
1920 and 1930 at Le Cannet. Under a sharp light, 


Morning at Antibes, 1888, Philadelphia Museum of Art 


Monet created a picture that looks resolutely 
towards the twentieth century. — GC 
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160 | Pierre-Auguste Renoir Rocky Crags at L’Estaque, 1882, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


161 | Pierre-Auguste Renoir The Beach at Le Lavandou, French Riviera, 1894, 


Sterling and Francine Clark Art Institute, Williamstown,.Massachusetts 


160 | Thisis one of Renoir’s harshest depic- 
tions — the harsh and dense medium keep it 
from minimalism. In January 1882 Renoir joined 
Cézanne at his little house in L’Estaque, and 
declared himself delighted by that barren place. 
He very likely absorbed somewhat his friend’s 
style here, in the little, parallel brushstrokes, 
nervous and feverish, in the lower half of the pic- 
ture.1 These contrast with the white rocks over- 
hanging the composition, which are of heavier 
impasto, handled very much in the manner of 
Courbet’s chalkiness. In this way, Renoir physi- 
cally experimented with the dryness and aridity 
that fascinated him, and that he already knew 
from his journey to North Africa the previous 
year. John House has made a particularly fine 
analysis of this picture: “The off-white highlights 
of the rocks, set against the flat blue sky, are 
more boldly handled than the rest of the hillside; 
they give the composition a clear structure, with 
the peaks seen frontally and almost symmetri- 
cally before the viewer. But within this framework 


the colour is richly nuanced, the brushwork soft 
and variegated.”2 

In a remarkable way, Renoir created here a 
strangely dense and austere landscape, very 
different from the rich style he used some years 
later in his Mont Sainte-Victoire (1888, Barnes 
Foundation), or his later Views of Cagnes (around 
1908). His experience of Provencal light stimu- 
lated him much more than it did Monet at the 
same time. He did afterall confess: “...|am 
staying in the sun... while warming myself and 
observing a great deal, | shall, | believe, have 
acquired the simplicity and grandeur of the 
ancient painters.”3 — GC 
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“Impressions of Provence” | Van Gogh Looking for the Typical 


FRED LEEMAN 


hen he finally left Paris in February 1888 after a two- 
year stay, Van Gogh made one of the most important 
decisions in his life. He took the southbound train to 
Marseille but stepped off a little earlier in Arles for no apparent 
reason. From the letters written to his brother Theo after his ar- 
rival, it appears that his intended final destination was Marseille, 
but he never arrived there. As his brother Theo wrote vaguely, “he 
has first gone to Arles to look about him, and will then probably 
go to Marseilles.”1 Why did he get off the train in Arles? It was a 
provincial town without any artistic tradition. Apart from the mon- 
uments of Roman and Romanesque times, the town was full of 
modern chimneys, a gasworks, and a vast railway factory. To be 
sure, the picturesque had to be sought in the inhabitants: the town 
housed a garrison of Zouave soldiers with their fancy uniforms, 
and the women, the Arlésiennes, had a reputation for beauty. Still 
it was in Arles, in Provence, that the force of Van Gogh’s artistic 
talent would finally unfold; it was there that he was to produce 
one of the most striking series of paintings in the history of art. 
Why did he get off the train in Arles? This question can only be 
answered in light of Van Gogh’s desire to go south, to the Midi, 
even to Africa. As with so many major decisions in his life, Van 
Gogh’s plan to go to the South was motivated by a variety of rea- 


Vincent van Gogh, Olive Grove with Two Olive Pickers, 1889 (cat. 189, detail) 


sons, some of them practical and rational, some of them artistic 
and sentimental. Living there would be cheaper than in Paris; the 
sun of the South would improve his health; the bright light would 
be a test of his recently developed Impressionist colouring abili- 
ties; and he hoped to find his utopian idea of Japan in the South, 
in a visual sense as well as in the mentality of the inhabitants. 
Some of these factors compelled him to leave Paris, some drew 
him to the Midi. The intricate web of his decision-making process 
and the effect it had on his painting are the subject of this essay. 


Van Gogh’s health had decidedly deteriorated during the winter 
months of 1887-88. It had been a “terrible winter that lasted 
an eternity” and it was, so he thought, this bad northern weather 
that had made his brother Theo sick as well.2 Maybe it was less 
the climate than Van Gogh’s drinking habits, that had brought him 
to this state. He had been drinking too much, mainly absinthe, 
and as a consequence his health had suffered considerably. Van 
Gogh later confessed to Gauguin that he was “seriously sick at 
heart and in body, and nearly an alcoholic” when he left Paris.3 
Going south meant chasing away the spectre of bad health, just 
as the sun chased away the chilly morning vapours. He hoped that 
the change from city life to the purer country life would cure him. 
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Already after three months in the south he could write, “I was ill 
when | came here, but now | am feeling better, and as a matter of 
fact, |am greatly attracted by the South, where working out-of- 
doors is possible nearly all the year round.”4 Health reasons are 
fused with economic reasons here. Fora painter as dependent on 
working after nature as Van Gogh was, the possibility of working 
the year round was an important financial consideration. 

Immoderate drinking must have fuelled the vehement artistic 
discussions that Van Gogh had been engaged in during 1887 with 
his Parisian friends Signac, Seurat, Bernard, Gauguin and Anquetin. 
Discussions over dots versus lines in painting between artistic 
factions began to run high during his last year in Paris and he 
loathed the ensuing sectarianism that threatened the brotherhood 
of artists. He had tried to unite them in an exhibition in Novem- 
ber in the Grand Bouillon — Restaurant du Chalet and had called 
them hopefully the “Peintres du Petit Boulevard” as though they 
were a group. The reality was stubborn, however, and the profits 
from the exhibition had been negligible. Moreover, because the 
Neo-Impressionists did not participate, it fostered rather than as- 
suaged artistic dissension. 

During the summer of 1887, Van Gogh was rapidly becoming 
disenchanted with Paris. He was seriously considering the idea of 
going to the Midi. A lack of solidarity between Parisian artists was 
one reason. He was craving to go “off somewhere down south, to 
get away from the sight of so many painters that disgust me as 
men.”5 Paris artists, he knew, were so different from their Japan- 
ese counterparts. Japanese artists formed brotherhoods, lived 
simple lives, and were dedicated to a common goal: “there reigned 
a certain harmony among them; and that they were living in some 
sort of fraternal community, quite naturally, and not in intrigues.” 
“Japan” and all it stood for had become a kind of utopia for Van 
Gogh in an artistic as well as social and cultural sense.” 


By 1887, the main forces that drove him away — his bad health 
and his weariness of the Parisian art scene — had become at least 
as strong as the ones that drew him. Even his relationship with 
his brother had become tense. Theo, whose health was slowly de- 
teriorating due to a devastating syphilis (it isn’t clear how aware 
of it he or Vincent were), sometimes could not stand his brother’s 
penchant for arguing until the early morning hours. What bound 
them together was their unhappiness in love matters, although 
their unhappiness was quite unmatched. In July 1887, Theo had 


proposed to his future wife Jo Bonger, a marriage proposal that - 


was initially rejected and would only be accepted a year and a half 
later.8 In the same month, Vincent’s awkward relationship with 
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Fig. 1. Paul Signac, Still Life. Book, Oranges, 1885, Nationalgalerie, 
Staatliche Museen, Berlin. 


the former Italian model Agostina Segatori, who ran a cafe, ended 
in disaster. Factors contributing to a serious depression were 
adding up; only the southern sun could provide a cure. 


Several colleagues had sought the south before. Van Gogh and 
Paul Signac had been painting quite often together in the Paris 
suburbs during the late spring of 1887. Soon afterwards, Signac 
had decided to seek the Mediterranean coast. From July to Octo- 
ber, he sojourned in Collioure, then a quiet fishing town, near the 
Spanish border. Signac’s longing for sunnier provinces had al- 
ready been announced in a still life (fig. 1) featuring Guy de Mau- 
passant’s Au soleil, a travel account from 1884 that covers the 
South of France and North Africa. The blue paperback is carefully 
surrounded by oranges. Signac had produced four fine paintings 
of the harbour of Collioure. In these paintings, he was testing for 
the first time his Neo-Impressionist method against the harsh 
southern light and the clear-cut geometry of the old village. Al- 
though he had some reservations about Neo-Impressionism, Van 
Gogh may have wished to include these paintings in an exhibition 
of the “Peintres du petit boulevard.” He wanted to avoid parti- 
sanship and reprimanded young Emile Bernard severely because 
he refused to exhibit together with Signac.® This was exactly the 
kind of sectarianism that deeply irritated Van Gogh and one of the 
reasons why he fled Paris a few months later. 

A far more settled colleague with similar southern tendencies 
was Claude Monet, Already an internationally famous Impressionist 
of the Grands Boulevards, he was in a position to choose his deal- 
ers and venues for exhibiting. As a consequence of this subtle play 
with several dealers at the same time, Theo van Gogh, who was 


manager of the Boussod et Valadon branch at boulevard Mont- 
martre had become a welcome tactical diversion for Monet in the 
course of 1887. Theo had acquired at least fourteen of his paint- 
ings for Boussod et Valadon during that year.?° On January 13, 1888, 
just a few weeks before Vincent would travel southward, Monet 
arrived on the overnight train in Cassis near Marseille, from where 
he travelled on to Antibes. There, an introduction by Maupassant 
provided him with a studio in the Chateau de la Pinéde." Many of 
Monet’s paintings from his Antibes campaign (including cats. 144 
and 145), ten pieces, were bought by Theo in May and were ex- 
hibited at Theo’s mezzanine at Boussod et Valadon’s in June.?2 
Guy de Maupassant was one of the exhibition’s distinguished vis- 
itors. The perceptive critic Félix Fenéon was disenchanted and saw 
Monet’s “brillante vulgarité” as a concession to New York taste. 3 
When Theo van Gogh appeared unpleasantly surprised by Fénéon’s 
criticism, Monet reassured him by saying that he had taken re- 
sistance from Neo-Impressionist quarters as inevitable: “c’ était a 
prévoir.”4 The majority of his Impressionist colleagues, above all 
Degas, seem to have reacted likewise to Monet’s Antibes paint- 
ings, describing them as “having been made to sell.” 5 The quick 
sale of many of Monet’s paintings would prove both parties right, 
though their interpretation of his commercial success might be 
different. 

Vincent van Gogh did not snub commercial success. “You will 
see some lovely things at Claude Monet’s,” he wrote from Arles 
when Theo was about to visit Monet in Giverny to pick out paint- 
ings for his Monet show. Spitefully, Vincent added: “And you will 
think what | send very poor stuff in comparison.”*¢ His insecurity 
was barely able to hide his envy of Monet’s success. He even 
thought that Monet should be convinced to participate in a kind 
of artistic co-operative society, together with the other established 
Impressionists like Renoir, Sisley and Pissarro. Van Gogh failed to 
indicate why they should join in, apart from the expectation of 
gratitude of the younger generation.” Auguste Renoir, who already 
had extensive experience of the Midi, the south of France, and 
North Africa, was also in the South, in February 1888, visiting 
Cézanne in Aix-en Provence. 


The examples of Signac and Monet and, to a lesser extent, Renoir 
must have motivated Van Gogh to go to the South. It was there 
that the art of the future would be made, but Van Gogh had quite 
idiosyncratic ideas about the tradition that he would follow. Wary 
of the dogmatic ideas of Parisian avant-garde painters, he sought 
to root his style elsewhere. Perhaps even more decisive than his 
recent conversion to Impressionism was his wish to fulfill the un- 


accomplished promises of the quintessential southern painter 
Monticelli, whose tragic death in 1886 was rumoured to have been 
caused by absinthe abuse and his inability to create a brilliant ca- 
reer for himself. Van Gogh admired Monticelli’s daring use of colour, 
his free slashing of paint, and he considered Monticelli (cats. 146- 
151) the colourist the most important successor to Delacroix. In 
Paris, many of his flowerpieces had been emulations of Monticelli. 
Dangerously close was Monticelli’s notorious abuse of alcohol, a 
spectre that Van Gogh had to wrestle with as well. He considered 
the stories about Monticelli’s abuse of absinthe pure gossip, since 
his paintings betrayed a careful balancing act of colours. Still, “the 
excellent painter Monticelli” was very much in the back of his mind 
when he himself was calculating the balance of his colours in the 
blazing sun of Provence: “Very often | think of the excellent painter 
Monticelli... when | come back myself from the mental labour of 
balancing the six essential colours, red—blue—yellow—orange— 
lilac-green. Sheer work and calculation, with one’s mind strained 
to the utmost, like an actor on the stage in a difficult part, with a 
hundred things to think of at once in a single half hour. ... the 
only thing to bring ease and distraction, in my case and other peo- 
ple’s too, is to stun oneself with a lot of drinking and heavy smok- 
ing.”28 This sounds like an excuse for Monticelli and himself. 

Still, Monticelli was the one who paved the way for modern 
colour in the South, although Van Gogh realized that Monticelli 
had not been the “Bel-Ami of the South,” that he had only an- 
nounced the true artist to render the essential character of the 
South. Van Gogh hoped that a kind of Guy de Maupassant of paint- 
ing would appear, he would even be perfectly happy if he could 
be the one, but he feared that he lacked the confidence.’ Still, it 
had been the great merit of the underestimated artist that Monti- 
celli was, to have given “us something passionate and eternal — 
the rich colour and rich sun of the glorious South in a true colourist 
way...” In Van Gogh’s view, this was a more personal and es- 
sential contribution of Monticelli than if he had given mere “local 
colour or even local truth.” 2° 

In August 1888, Van Gogh was himself searching for creating 
a new kind of suggestive, perhaps even symbolic art. He did not 
want to revert to symbolic subject matter, as his colleagues Gau- 
guin and Bernard were doing, but tried to attain his goal with purely 
painterly means, a “symbolic language through colour alone,” like 
Delacroix had done. Monticelli had continued what Delacroix had 
begun. Van Gogh too wanted to use the “suggestive colour” that 
Monticelli knew could speak an emotional language, like the mu- 
sic of Wagner, even if he did not talk about it.22 Dangerous flirta- 
tions these were, with deeper layers of the mind. Before you know 
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it, “you tumble into a regular metaphysical philosophy of colour 
a la Monticelli, a mess that is damnably difficult to get out of with 
honour.”23 Keying up colour to the extent Monticelli did was a dan- 
gerous affair; it could disturb a man’s mental health, Van Gogh 
feared, just as he would fear Gauguin’s abstractions that would 
lead him away from concrete and palpable reality. It could bring 
a man to drink immoderately, to lose his mind. 


Monticelli’s southern temperament found its expression not only 
in his bright colours, but also in his vigorous and rich application 
of paint. Knowing his own taste for rugged use of material, Van 
Gogh recognized the same natural inclination in the Marseillais 
painter: “I can’t help laying it on thick in Monticelli’s manner.” It 
almost sounds like an excuse when he asked his brother to send 
ever more tubes of paint southward. It was Monticelli’s personal 
style that was capable of suggesting the essence of the Midi as 
he saw it, and Van Gogh felt that he had to meet him on this level; 
he even saw it as his task to continue where Monticelli had left off 
two years earlier. 

But there were also business considerations for his enthusi- 
asm for Monticelli. In Paris, it had been a flowerpiece by Monti- 
celli in the Van Gogh brothers’ collection that had inspired him to 
brighten up his pallet. Between them, the brothers owned at least 
five Monticellis that were intended for sale.?4 In the South, Van 
Gogh would have the opportunity to hunt for more Monticellis. In- 
deed, one of the first things he did after arriving in Arles was visit 
an antiquarian who knew someone who had a Monticelli. Mar- 
seille was his final destination, because it was the city Monticelli 
came from and where he had painted. Van Gogh hoped to acquire 
more works for their collection and was convinced these paintings 
would be a good investment. This business move of the Van Gogh 
brothers annoyed the Scottish art dealer Alexander Reid, who had 
already created a market for Monticelli in England and Scotland. 
Reid’s relationship with the Van Gogh brothers in Paris had been 
quite friendly — Vincent painted Reid’s portrait — but Reid con- 
sidered Monticelli his turf. He seems to have been unpleasantly 
surprised by Vincent’s plans to go to Marseille. A break with Reid 
had to be avoided, since Theo would need Reid’s cooperation if 
he wanted to introduce the Impressionists to England.?5 There is 
no clear evidence whether this is the reason why Vincent cut short 
his trip to Marseille and stayed in Arles. All that is certain is that 
Reid broke off his contacts with the Van Gogh brothers and settled 
in Marseille himself, where he would stay until 1889.76 

Van Gogh felt a deep kinship with the southerner Monticelli, 
as an artist but also in spirit: “l am sure that | am continuing his 
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Fig. 2. Vincent van Gogh, Snowy Landscape with Arles in the Background, 
1888, private collection. 


work here, as if | were his son or his brother.” In jest, Van Gogh 
added that when Gauguin would be in Arles, they would go to Mar- 
seille and impersonate Monticelli. They would saunter down the 
street “dressed exactly like him, Monticelli, as | have seen his por- 
trait, with an enormous yellow hat, a black velvet jacket, white 
trousers, yellow gloves, a bamboo cane, and with a grand south- 
ern air,” and maybe there were even “some Marseillais or other 
who will remember what Monticelli said and did in his time.”7 If 
only he would go to the place where Monticelli had been working, 
Van Gogh typically reasoned, and if only he would paint under the 
same sun and from the same motifs, their mental and artistic ties 
would strengthen in a natural way. 


As far as his own art was concerned, Van Gogh’s expectations 
about the Midi were already quite articulate. The first time that he 
had been toying with the idea of travelling south, he still had been 
motivated by purely artistic considerations. In 1886, while he was 
brightening up his pallet by painting flower still lifes, the South 
was for him no more than “the land of the blue tones and gay 
colours.”28 A year later, when he was working during the summer 
months in the Parisian suburb of Asniéres he “saw more colour in 
it than before.”29,He wanted to test his relatively new discovery, 
the bright palette of the Impressionists. Still, he presented the 
craving for colour that drove him southward asa general tendency 
in modern art, not as a personal conviction: “. .. what they want 


Fig. 3. Vincent van Gogh, 
Japonaiserie: Flowering Plum Tree 
(after Hiroshige), 1887, Van Gogh 
Museum, Amsterdam. 


Fig. 4. Vincent van Gogh, Almond 
Tree in Blossom, 1888, Van Gogh 
Museum, Amsterdam. 


in pictures nowadays is a contrast of colours, and these colours 
highly intensified and variegated, rather than subdued grey tones. 
So for one reason or another | thought | should do nobody harm 
if | went to the spot that attracted me.”3° Going south meant to be 
in tune with modern art, “étre de son temps,” and improving the 
chances of making sellable paintings. 

When he finally arrived in Arles, on February 20, to his great 
surprise the whole countryside was covered in two feet of snow 
(fig. 2). The flat countryside around Arles was “just like the winter 
landscapes that the Japanese have [made].”31 In Provence Van 
Gogh actually felt like he was in Japan, but the Japan he knew from 
the Japanese woodcuts he and Theo had collected in Paris. In re- 
ality, their collection contained only a few snow landscapes, but 
... real snow that has the effect of reducing the principal traits of 
a landscape to their graphic essentials and making the unrivalled 
colours stand out more brightly, which must have reminded him 
of the white paper that was visible in many woodcuts with their 
flat areas of bright, unbroken colour. 

Van Gogh’s way of thinking, weak in logic but strong in asso- 
ciation and synesthesia, soon equated Provence with Japan. Like 
him, the Impressionists were all influenced by Japanese art so he 
wrote, “then why not go to Japan, that is to say the equivalent of 
Japan, the South?” In April, the blossoming of the trees started to 
emphasize the similarity between Provence and Japan. Whereas 
in Paris, he had to content himself with copying, or rather inter- 
preting a woodcut by Hiroshige, /aponaiserie. The Flowering Plum 
Tree (fig. 3), in Arles he could see a live equivalent of the Almond 


Tree in Blossom (fig. 4). The vertical format and rigorous organi- 


zation of the exquisite painting seem to be designed to produce 
a decidedly Japoniste effect. It is a faithful translation of a Japan- 
ese design style into Impressionist colouring and brushstroke. 
The visual and the mental were linked by necessity in Van Gogh’s 
mind. What looked the same had to be the result of the same mind- 
set, and whoever lived in close communion with a landscape that 
looked like Japanese prints was bound to be influenced by the 
mentality that had created these prints. “Il wish you could spend 
some time here, you would feel it after a while, one’s sight changes: 
you see things with an eye more Japanese, you feel colour differ- 
ently. The Japanese draw quickly, very quickly, like a lightning flash, 
because their nerves are finer, their feeling simpler.”32 He wrote 
these lines after a visit from May 30 to June 3 to the Mediterranean 
coast at Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer. In a brilliant drawing and a wa- 
tercolour, Van Gogh recorded three sailing boats on the beach, 
perhaps his most Japoniste work to date. The bright, flat colours 
bordered with clear dark outlines and the elegantly repetitious 
forms of the boats are unthinkable without the familiarity with 
Japanese prints in the back of his mind. Back in Arles, he would 
work these drawings into a painting (fig. 5). Van Gogh took pride 
in having made the drawing as quickly as a Japanese artist: “could 
|, in Paris, have done the drawing of the boats in an hour?” 3 
Everything looked different here in Saintes-Maries from what 
he was used to in the North. You could really feel that you were al- 
ready close to Africa there, where Delacroix had been: “What strikes 
me here, and what makes painting so attractive, is the clearness 
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of the air; you cannot know what this means, because this is ex- 


actly what we do not have in our country — but one distinguishes 
the colour of a thing at an hour’s distance; for instance the grey- 
green of olive trees and the grass green of the meadows, and the 
pink-lilac of a dug-up field. In our country we see a vague grey line 
on the horizon; here even in the far, far distance the line is sharply 
defined, and its shape is clearly distinguishable. This gives you 
an idea of space and air.” 34 The clarity of the Mediterranean with 
its sharply defined horizon is very present in a seascape painted 
on the spot (fig. 6). Van Gogh likened the continually changing 
colours of the sea near Saintes-Maries to the metallic shimmer of 
a mackerel: “You don’t always know if it is green or violet, you can’t 
even Say it’s blue, because the next moment the changing light 
has taken on a tinge of pink or grey.” 35 The swift working method 
of the Japanese inspired.Van Gogh to paint this study sponta- 
neously, apparently without any preparatory drawing. Its colours 
waver between light blue, turquoise and green, and the alternat- 
ing variations succeed very well in capturing the changeability of 
the Mediterranean. The way he applies paint has nothing Japanese 
whatsoever. The thick layers of impasto, applied in a single coat, © 
seem to be a conscious emulation of Monticelli who had been 
working nearby on the same coast. Only his colours are brighter, 
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Fig. 5. Vincent van Gogh, Fishing 
Boats on the Beach at Saintes- 
Maries-de-la-Mer, 1888, Van Gogh 
Museum, Amsterdam. 


like those of the Impressionists. In an odd note of pedantry, Van 
Gogh added a disproportionate red signature because he wanted, 
true to colour theory, “a red note in the green.” 36 This colour con- 
trast was a favourite of Van Gogh. In his view, it was typical for 
Mediterranean light. Just after his visit to Saintes-Maries he wrote, 
“the southern sky and the blue Mediterranean provoke an orange 
tint that gets more intense as the scale of blue colours gets a more 
vigorous tone.. .”37 


The “Japanese” clarity ofthe South accompanied another less con- 
ventional, simpler, and sounder way of life. This way of seeing was 
closely linked with the utopian view Van Gogh had of Japan and 
the Japanese. It was not only from prints that he created this clear, 
utopian world, it was also from his reading of Pierre Loti’s Madame 
Chrysanthéme in the weeks following his visit to the Mediterranean. 
Together with other texts that he had read in Paris, Loti’s roman- 
ticized predecessor of Madame Butterfly provided a point of crys- 
tallization for Van Gogh’s utopian notions. The primitivist ideas 
that Van Gogh had about Japan, its art and its inhabitants had 
more to do with his own artistic ambition and his social hopes and 
ideals than with actual knowledge of Japan. He hoped that being 
in the South would rub off on him, would make him a little more 


Fig. 6. Vincent van Gogh, Seascape near Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer, 1888, 
Van Gogh Museum, Amsterdam. 


Japanese: “lf we study Japanese art, we see a man who is un- 
doubtedly wise, philosophic and intelligent, who spends the time 
doing what? ... He studies a single blade of grass. But this blade 
of grass leads him to draw every plant and then the seasons, the 
wide aspects of the countryside, then animals, then the human 
figure.” Japanese artists “live in nature as though they themselves 
were flowers.” He concludes that, like them, “we must return to na- 
ture in spite of our education and our work in a world of convention.” 8 

A brotherhood of artists should be founded after the example 
of the Japanese, and the Yellow House that he was able to rent in 
Arles in May could well serve this purpose. It should not just be 
seen as a mere solution to make life cheaper in Arles (which it ac- 
tually didn’t), but as the ideal of founding a brotherhood of artists 
as the Japanese had. Ideal came before practice: “It might be a 
real advantage to quite a number of artists who love the sun and 
colours to settle in the South,” he already wrote a few weeks af- 
ter his arrival to his young colleague Emile Bernard. “If the Japan- 
ese are not making any progress in their own country, still it can- 
not be doubted that their art is being continued in France.” 39 If 
Bernard would have to fulfill his military service in Algeria, he could 
drop by and stay in Arles, and so could Gauguin, who had entered 
into a business relationship with Theo. Only Gauguin was in his 
beloved Brittany, in Pont-Aven, so he had to be coaxed into com- 
ing to join what should become the Studio of the South. In order 
to be really attractive, this Studio of the South had to be sold as 
a business scheme. It is perhaps not without significance that Van 


Fig. 7. Vincent van Gogh, Bridge at Arles (Pont de Langlois), 1888, Kréller- 
Miller Museum, Otterlo. 


Gogh started to ruminate about a “Studio of the South” soon af- 
ter his venture to create a business for himself had been nipped 
in the bud. Having completed a splendid series of flowering or- 
chards and drawbridges, in April, he felt secure enough to approach 
The Hague. He dedicated one of his flowering trees to the “Sou- 
venir de Mauve” and sent it subsequently to the widow of his re- 
cently deceased master. He knew that his painting would be seen 
by the artistic community of The Hague at this address. His sec- 
ond action was to send a whole batch of his recent production to 
The Hague branch of the Goupil firm through his brother Theo. He 
was convinced that strong, colourful paintings like Bridge at Arles 
(Pont de Langlois) (fig. 7) would finally “break the ice in Holland” 
for modern painting.“ All of these paintings returned to Paris two 
months later — unsold. A Studio of the South, shared with Bernard, 
Gauguin and others could provide the answer to this setback. 


It was not only the “Japanese” landscape that attracted Van Gogh 
to Provence. A purely visual impetus was not enough for Van Gogh. 
This landscape with bright colours under a burning sun caused or 


at least implied a mental attitude, typical of those who lived in it. 


Before Van Gogh actually went there, his reading had provided 
him with expectations about the South. Although the Parisian au- 
thor Guy de Maupassant had wetted his appetite for the Midi in 
general with his tales of travel under a blazing sun, the authors 
that actually came from that part of the country were really the 
ones to create the idea about Provence that articulated his atten- 
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Fig. 8. Vincent van Gogh, An Old Woman of Arles, 1888, Van Gogh Museum, 
Amsterdam. 


tion: from the famous Provencal poet Frédéric Mistral’s master- 
piece Mireille, written in the Provencal language, Van Gogh had 
only read translated excerpts. Still in the Netherlands, Van Gogh 
had already read Alphonse Daudet’s Numa Roumestan, which 
plays on the topos of the “primitive” Provencal who visits the big 
city. The novels around the quintessential Provencal figure Tar- 
tarin de Tarascon became his favourite reading in Arles. Tartarin, 
a Provencal created for a Parisian readership, is described by 
Daudet with a reassuring ironic distance that sometimes reverts 
to the comical. Still, Tartarin was very dear to Van Gogh. Tartarin’s 
pride, his fiery temperament, his shameless penchant for gross 
exaggeration, and his touching sentimentality provided Van Gogh 
not only great reading pleasure but also a muster of perception 
with which he felt himself able to judge the Provencal “type.” Of 


course, he would become disappointed after a short exposure to’ 


reality. The inhabitants of Provence had no inclination to live up 
to the fixed ideas that Paris fancied about them: “I see nothing 
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here of the Southern gaiety that Daudet talks about so much, but 
on the contrary, all kinds of insipid airs and graces, a sordid 
carelessness.”41 

The “Lettres de mon moulin,” poignant columns that Daudet 
presented to the Parisian readership as though they had been writ- 
ten in his mill at Fontvieille near Arles, had contributed to shap- 
ing Van Gogh’s ideas about the character of the population. In 
1872 Daudet had elaborated one of his most famous “Lettres,” 
the heart-rending “L’Arlésienne,” into a “drame lyrique.” Georges 
Bizet wrote its score from which he drew the famous orchestral 
suite. L’Arlésienne had a difficult reception, not in the least be- 
cause the supposedly beautiful Arlésienne herself did not appear 
on the stage. The opera finally became a triumph in Paris at the 
Odéon theatre and a high point of the direction of Paul Porel. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1887, L’Arlésienne saw its acclaimed hundredth 
performance in the Odéon with the orchestra of Edouard Colonne. 
Alphonse Daudet, who was present, apparently exclaimed: “they 
only come because Bizet is dead and! ama little better known!” 
In 1887, Arles and the Arlésiennes were a hot item in Paris. Druick 
and Zegers had drawn attention to “La Féte du soleil,” which was 
held in December 1886 to raise money for victims of a Rh6ne flood. 
The festival was held in Paris, in the Palais de l’Industrie. It fea- 
tured windmills and Provencal houses, locals danced the faran- 
dole and Arlésiennes were everywhere.“ Arles and its population 
were popular during the two years Van Gogh stayed in Paris. 

Van Gogh could already have been familiar with the Arlésienne 
as a Provencal type while he was still in Holland. The beauty of the 
women from Arles was widely recognized in the late nineteenth 
century. He had heard how the chaste Degas had declared, “l am 
saving myself up for the Arlésiennes.”43 And Degas could know 
what he was talking about, since he had visited Arles. Soon after 
arriving in Arles, Van Gogh went out to look for an Arlésienne. What 
Monet was doing for the Mediterranean landscape in Antibes, Van 
Gogh was keen to do for the figure in Arles: as for his own ambi- 
tion, Van Gogh even saw himself in competition with Monet. “Who 
will be in figure painting what Claude Monet is in landscape?” he 
asked rhetorically.44 If he would succeed, this would mean a solid 
justification for his move, since the beauty of the Arlésienne would 
be a Selling point. “The women here are beautiful, no humbug 
about that,” he wrote, but looking at the Arlésiennes was not the 
same as convincing them to pose.4° He succeeded in making an 
old Arlésienne, who could probably use a little money, sit for him 
and he did a study of her (fig. 8). With her rather unkempt ap- 
pearance, her portrait can hardly count as a serious attempt to cap- 
ture the beautiful Arlésienne type. Soon, the spell of the unknown 


primitive type of beauty was over. Actually living among them, in 
the “filthy town” of Arles, Van Gogh became rather disenchanted 
with the real Arlésiennes. With their specific traits so near, he even 
felt compelled to transplant their ideal beauty to a distant time: 
“They are, no question about it, really charming, but no longer what 
they must have been. As things are now, they are more often like 
a Mignard than a Mantegna, for they are in their decadence.” 46 

Yet Van Gogh was convinced that his real strength lay in the 
portrait. In order to make his portraits interesting for prospective 
buyers in Paris, Van Gogh had to reduce his sitters to types. His 
research of Provencal types fitted well into the positivist concepts 
of human diversity as exemplified in contemporary literature. Still, 
as far as numbers are concerned, the Provencal portraits rank far 
below the landscapes. Van Gogh was not at all satisfied with this 
situation. He felt that he was doing injustice to his talent, since 
the problems with portraits were purely practical: “I do not have 
the power to make those | want to pose for me do it, wherever | 
want them, and as long as | want them.” The consequence was 
that he had to settle for the cheapest and most patient of models, 
the landscape: “today | am a landscape painter, whereas in real- 
ity portrait painting would suit me better.”47 Most of his landscape 
paintings he considered to be mere études, as opposed to tableaux, 
carefully considered works that were meant to be included in the 
oeuvre he was rapidly building in the South. 


In aremarkable essay, Griselda Pollock has explained to what ex- 
tent Van Gogh was subject to the tourist way of life.48 Like all mod- 
ern tourists, Van Gogh travelled South, driven by expectations that 
coloured his view of his destination beforehand. The Midi was 
everything the big city was not: it was cheap, it was healthy, it was 
colourful; the locals were primitive yet cheerful and honest. Of 
course, this is true, but only to a certain degree. Van Gogh did not 
paint the familiar sites of Arles, like the Saint-Trophime or the Ro- 
man ruins. His town views of Arles are bristling with chimneys and 
smoke. One wonders whether the creation of a preconceived im- 
age of a destination can be avoided at all if one moves to another 
place. In order to see, one must expect. Perhaps these precon- 
ceived ideas about the South can help to explain some of Van 
Gogh’s initial enthusiasm for the South. However, he was far too 
perceptive and intelligent to keep adhering to these /dées recues 
when reality proved different. They are, above all, insufficient to 
explain his motives to get on the southbound train. 

Van Gogh knew that he had the ability to make a name for him- 
self as an artist. Moving out of Paris would improve his chances 
because he would be able to come up with something different: 


the Provencal countryside and its inhabitants that were in vogue 
in literature and music, but painting them with all novelties that 
modern art could offer had hardly been done. He knew that the 
landscape of the South was being explored by Monet, the estab- 
lished Impressionist, and he felt very insecure about the quality 
of his landscape painting compared to Monet’s pictures of the 
South. He asked his brother to understand that the landscape 
around Arles is totally different from what Monet had before his 
eyes: “Nature here however must be very different from what it is 
in Bordighera, Hyéres, Geneva, or Antibes, where there is less mis- 
tral, and where the mountains have an entirely different charac- 
ter.”49 In the end his niche would not be the landscape, Van Gogh 
thought, since that genre was already covered by Monet, but the 
portrait, so he stopped in Arles, looking for Provencal types, above 
all Arlésiennes, famous for their beauty. This enterprise, to pro- 
duce sellable paintings of southerners, proved a failure. 

His notion of the “type” that characterizes his portrait studies 
from Arles, was also central to his choice of landscape motifs. In 
Arles, he chose motifs that were “Japanese,” such as flowering 
trees, or “Dutch,” such as the Langlois drawbridge. He sent both 
paintings to Holland, expecting in vain that they would find a buy- 
ing public there. His views of the plain of La Crau reminded him 
of the great Dutch masters of the seventeenth century, so he pro- 
jected what he knew onto what he saw (fig. 9). In Saint-Rémy, in 
the confinement of the asylum of Saint-Paul-de-Mausole, Van Gogh 
was fully aware that he had started out with expectations projected 
onto his visions of Provence, but after a prolonged stay these pro- 
jections had dissipated, so he thought. But what he found in the 
end was similarity of feeling, of “character.” Longing for Holland, 
he equated his yearning for the North with his love for Provence. 
In Saint-Rémy, he began to cherish the idea of painting the typi- 
cal trees of the South, the cypress and the olive tree. He wanted 
to make understandable to his sister Wil that these olive trees 
were, together with cypresses, emblems of the South, and he 
likened them to the willows of Holland, adding, “Il now see the true 
character of the Provence country better than in the beginning — 
and the people are very, very much alike; it only manifests itself 
differently, because the culture and work in the countryside are 
not the same as in our bushes and fields of the North... . | often 
think of Holland, of our youth in the past — for the very reason that 
| feel entirely in the country here.” “True character” was hard to 
grasp; in the end it was a question of the heart. 


Van Gogh hoped that in the end, all his important paintings from 
the South could be seen as a whole, as a coherent series. Ina 
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SOSA LST IT 


Fig. 9. Vincent van Gogh, Harvest at La Crau, 1887, Van Gogh Museum, Amsterdam. 


Balzac-like project, he wanted to portray a whole province and the 
people who lived there. If he wanted to make his series compre- 
hensive, he had to choose carefully selected, typical motifs. If he 
wanted to make it understandable to a Parisian or Dutch public, 
he should stress the differences between Provence and the North 
by choosing motifs that were alike yet different. If he wanted to 
make it modern and artistic, he had to apply the most advanced 
colour theories to render its bright sunlight. If he wanted to make 
it beautiful, he had to make it personal in choice of colour and 
brushstroke, he had to continue and modernize Monticelli. When 


his return to the North was imminent, Van Gogh felt that his plans 


to become a modern painter of the Midi had failed. In a rather des- 
perate attempt to give at least some coherence to his paintings 
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done in the South, he wanted to call this enterprise “Impressions 
of Provence.” 

All his commercial dreams had run into disaster. He consid- 
ered the paintings he had actually made as far from successful. 
Even his illusions about the healing force of the Midi had evapo- 
rated. In the end, nature and the sun had proved utterly incapable 
of preventing his lapses into mental illness. After Van Gogh had 
returned to the North, to Auvers-sur-Oise, he even thought that 
his illness was “mostly a disease of the South that | have caught.”= 
He left the Midi dissatisfied and almost seemed to provoke con- 
tradiction when he wrote, “altogether it is difficult to leave a coun- 
try before you have done something to prove that you have felt 
and loved it.” 52 
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188 | Van Gogh painted his very famous Starry 
Night (MOMA) in June 1889. In the course of his 
breakdown that year, during which he was com- 
mitted to St-Paul de Mausole, he tackled a series 
of pictures in which stars and night played a 
metaphysical role. Thus the portrait of The Poet, 
Eugéne Boch (Musée d’Orsay, Paris), in which 
were revealed, as Douglas Druick and Peter Kort 
Zegers so aptly noted, the influence of Carlyle’s 
thinking and Walt Whitman’s poetry.? In this way, 
the “artist friend who dreams with great dreams” 
is outlined with a sort of halo that radiates 
around him, giving him a hint of the eternal. 
During the summer of 1889, Van Gogh both 
painted and read very much: he devoured 
Shakespeare’s historical dramas, Richard 11, 
Henry IV, and Henry V.? 

For a long time the ambiguous quality of this 
picture led many to consider it a sunset. It was 
bought as such by its first owner, then shown as 
such at an exhibition in Cologne in 1912.3 The 
moon rises behind the rocky mass of the Alpilles, 
as flatly as a stage backdrop, and the haystacks 
sleep silently in a field enclosed within a low, 
light-coloured wall, which crosses the picture 
horizontally and ends at the far left in a short, 
sharp angle. Van Gogh himself considered that 
this “‘moonrise,’ and the night effect, are exag- 
gerations from the point of view of arrangement, 
their lines are warped as in old wood.” It is 
somewhat as though the world were caught up in 
the tremors that inhabit it. Of particular expres- 
sive power are the strangeness, the motionless 
night, the silent swell of the haystacks subject 
to the quakes that slowly move through them. 
The atmosphere of tranquilizing nightmare that 
fills the painting is not far from the Expressionist 
visions that Edvard Munch developed a few 
years later. — GC 


1. Douglas W. Druick and Peter Kort Zegers, Van Gogh 
and Gauguin: The Studio of the South, exhib. cat. 
(The Art Institute of Chicago and Thames & Hudson, 
2001), pp. 146-147. 

2. Vincent van Gogh, The Complete Letters of Vincent 
van Gogh (Greenwich, Conn.: New York Graphic 
Society, [1958]), June 1889 (597). 

3. Teio Mendekorp, in The Paintings of Vincent van 
Gogh in the Collections of the Kréller-Miiller Museum, 
(Otterlo, 2003), p. 309. / 

4. Van Gogh [1958], September 1889 (607). 
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188 | Vincent van Gogh 
Landscape with Wheat Sheaves and Rising Moon, 1889, 


Kroller-Miller Museum, Otterlo 


186 | Vincent van Gogh 
Large Plane Trees, 1889, 


The Cleveland Museum of Art 


186 | In December 1889 Vincent van Gogh wrote to 
his brother Theo: “Yesterday | sent off by post three 
packages, containing studies, which | hope will reach 
you Safely. .. . The last study | did is a view of the vil- 
lage, where they were at work — under enormous plane 
trees — repairing the pavements. So there is a heap of 
sand, stones and gigantic trunks — the leaves yellowing 
and here and there you get a glimpse of a house front 
and small figures.” The Boulevard Mirabeau being 
paved is one of the only views of Saint-Rémy, ina 
strictly literal sense, left by Van Gogh, at a time when 
the artist was committed to the psychiatric asylum of 
Saint-Paul de Mausole, only about three kilometres 
from the town. Its director, Dr. Peyron, allowed him to 
have two cells, one to be used as a studio, and from 
June, to go out accompanied by a caregiver. Since early 
1889 Theo had been less available to deal with his 
brother’s breakdown because he was busy preparing 
for his marriage. In the spring of 1890 Van Gogh sent 
his Large Plane Trees, among ten pictures painted at 
Saint-Rémy, to the Salon des Indépendants.? 

Street paving as a subject is specific to 
Impressionism, from Manet’s The Rue Mosnier with 
Pavers (1878, Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge) to 
Vuillard’s Place Vintimille (1916, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art). But with Van Gogh it was not about 
showing urban reality — a “landscape with pavers” — 
but, on the contrary, to give a sense of how violently the 
plane trees seemed to surge from the bowels of the 
earth, indifferent to human endeavour. Meyer Schapiro, 
who admired this picture in particular, accurately 
described this violence: “Nature reasserts itself with an 
overwhelming raging energy in the giant trunks and 
branches and the masses of fiery foliage, transforming 
the pedestrians’ intimate path into a world of apocalyp- 
tic portent, neither natural nor urban.”3 Indeed, the fig- 
ures and houses hardly count. The Dutch artist created 
an incredible organic thrust, an end-of-the-world land- 
scape in which the very outlines of human beings fade 
away. The russet foliage the colour of late autumn in 
Provence, appears to crown with flames this highly 
controlled infernal vision. The broken line and zigzag 
reign supreme, barely tempered by the delicate drawing 
of the mauve stones in the foreground. The landscape 
is here shown as an overflowing river: a flooded land- 
scape, pushing beyond the limits of perception but 
tempered by masterful distance. Swept away by his 
vision, Van Gogh painted a metaphor of disaster in 
this picture. — GC 


1. In Vincent van Gogh, The Complete Letters of Vincent van 
Gogh (Greenwich, Conn.: New York Graphic Society, [1958)), 
December 1889 (618). 

2. Louise d’Argencourt, Roger Diederen, et al., European 
Paintings of the 19th Century (Cleveland: Cleveland Museum 
of Art, c. 1999) vol. 1, pp. 306-307. 

3. Meyer Schapiro: Vincent Van Gogh, in the series “The Library 
of Great Painters” (New York: H. N. Abrams, 1950), p. 112. 
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189 | Vincent van Gogh Olive Grove with Two Olive Pickers, 1889, Kroller-Miiller Museum, Otterlo 
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152 | James Wilson Morrice Study for “Bull Ring, Marseille,” 1904, 153 | James Wilson Morrice Street in Avignon, 1904, 


National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 


154 | Bertram Nicholls A Corner of Martigues, 1929, The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 
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158 | Antonin Personaz Mediterranean Landscape, n.d., 104 | André Hachette Menton Seen from Cap Martin, n.d., 


Collections de la Société Francaise de Photographie Collections de la Société Francaise de Photographie 


86 | LéonGimpel Quayside at Sunset, Martigues, 1927, Collections de la Société Francaise de Photographie 
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181 | Félix-Edouard Vallotton The Port of Marseille, 1901, private collection 
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84 | LéonGimpel fort Saint-Jean, Port of Marseille, 1908, Collections de la Société Francaise de Photographie 


85 | LéonGimpel ftang de Bolmont, Marignane, 1927, Collections de la Société Francaise de Photographie 
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175 | PaulSignac Sails and Pines, 1896, private collection 


‘ / 


176 | PaulSignac Lady on the Terrace, 1898, The National Gallery of Ireland, Dublin 


176 | Even before Signac lived in the south, his 


painting shone with its light. In 1887 the young 
artist had recently converted to Seurat’s Neo- 
Impressionism, and the first critical comments 
of Gustave Kahn and J. K. Huysmans described 
the joyful sunlight bathing his landscapes of 
Les Andelys or Clichy. It was the sun of the Midi, 
they said. As a skilled sailor and painter of light, 
Signac was bound to be attracted by the 
Mediterranean, which he first discovered via 
Collioure. He then fell in love with a small 
Provencal fishing town that he visited in 1892 on 
the advice of Cross, his fellow painter. The town 


was Saint-Tropez. Leaving the criticism and the 
climate of Paris, in 1898 he went to live in this 
paradise regained, which he regarded as the 
Mediterranean Eden. Soon a whole generation 
of artists joined him. This generous host and 
proselyte theoretician welcomed into his house 
his Neo-Impressionist friends Luce, Van 
Rysselberghe and Cross, as well as the future 
Fauves: Camoin, Manguin, Marquet and above 
all Matisse, who was taking everything in. 

This painting is Signac’s inauguration of 
his newly-built villa, named La Hune (The Top). 
The point of view is chosen with his eye for 


topography and exacting landscapes. From the 
terrace where his wife is pensively posing, the 
view unfolds: cultivated fields, the village of 
Saint-Tropez and its gulf at the foot of the Maures 
mountains. There is musical harmony between 
the calm horizontals of the tiered planes and the 
cheerful verticals. The beauty of the gulf and the 
linear rhythms create a sense of serenity, while 
the colours deployed in the Divisionist manner 
convey the gentle melancholy of day’s end. 

Just a breath of Symbolism, stilled by dint of 
classicism, gently animates the picture. — NB 


177 | Inthe first week of November 1902, the 
cyclist and watercolourist Signac went on a tour 
of Haute-Provence, taking in Fréjus, Draguignan, 
Castellane, Digne, Sisteron, Manosque, Peyrolles, 
Rians, Barjols and La Garde Freinet. As a tourist 
and artist, he preferred watercolours, which were 
easy to transport and which conveyed light so 
well. He used them to take notes on his travels 
and to jot down motifs. When he returned to the 
studio, he turned these notes taken from life into 
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177 | PaulSignac Castellane, 1902-03, private collection 


large-scale paintings. Describing Castellane to 
his friend Cross, he stated succinctly: a cliff, a 

bridge, and the river Verdon. This picture is the 
counterpart of a view of Sisteron. 

Signac painted seaports and riversides and 
always loved to capture on canvas the dancing 
reflections of light on water. In this picture, in his 
mature style, his Divisionist touch has widened 

.and the colour is freer, letting the luminous 
white of the preparation underneath shine 


through. In the sky is the last light of the waning 
day. The normally emerald waters of the Verdon 
are darkening into a nighttime blue, while a 
purple evening shadow creeps up the cliffs and 
covers the tiny washerwomen. Signac had a 
sense of the sublime in landscape, and here 
makes reference to the Classicism of Lorrain and 
the Romanticism of Joseph Vernet, two natural 
qualities, one wild, one pastoral, that inhabit the 
Haute-Provence. — NB 
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190 | Théovan Rysselberghe Pointe de Saint-Pierre, Saint-Tropez, 1896, 


Musée National d’Histoire et d’Art, Luxembourg 


53 | Henri-Edmond Cross The Blue Boat, 1899, Musée des Beaux-Arts de Dijon 


54 | Henri-Edmond Cross _ Saint-Clair Beach, 1901, private collection 
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Cézanne’s Sun 


DENIS COUTAGNE 


hen Cézanne wrote to Pissarro on July 2, 1876 that he 

was painting “red roofs over the blue sea,” he quite 

simply revolutionized painting, although he was prob- 
ably not aware of it. 

Cézanne, rescued from his gloomy romanticism of the years 
1860-70 by Pissarro, who had taught him about painting in the 
open air and the use of colour as a constituent of light, returned 
to Provence and retired to L’Estaque. He imagined recreating in 
Provence the pictures he had executed in ile de France, introduc- 
ing Impressionist techniques into his way of working. “limagine 
that the country where | am would suit you marvellously,” he wrote 
to Pissarro at the beginning of his letter dated July 2, 1876. It was 
in Provence that he was to discover the importance of colour, as 
his letter later makes clear: “The sun here is so tremendous that 
it seems to me as if the objects were silhouetted not only in black 
and white, but in blue, red, brown and violet. | may be mistaken, 
but this seems to me the opposite of modelling.”1 Cézanne’s great 
adventure in Provence started at this point and ended thirty years 
later with the final depictions of Sainte-Victoire. 

So why was Cézanne revolutionary? No doubt because, until 
then, it wasn’t thought that colour could be presented as the pri- 
mary element in a picture, except in sunlight softened by dense 
fog, and under no circumstances in Provence or Tuscany.? Such a 


Paul Cézanne, Vue sur L’Estaque, 1878-82 (cat. 29, detail) 


view is described in Hippolyte Taine’s Philosophie de l’art, written 
about 1865: “A dry country is of a dull aspect; southern France and 
the whole of the mountainous portion of Italy leave on the eye no 
sensation but that of a gray and yellow checker-board. Besides this, 
all the tones of the soil and of buildings are lost in the preponder- 
ating splendour of the sky and the all-pervading luminousness [sic] 
of the atmosphere. In truth, a southern city, and a Provence [sic] 
or Tuscan landscape are simply drawings; with white paper, char- 
coal, and the feeble tints of colored crayons you can express the 
whole thing. On the contrary, in a country of humidity like the Nether- 
lands, the earth is green, a quantity of lively spots diversifying the 
uniformity of the wide prairie — sometimes it is the dark or brown 
color of the wet mould, again the deep red of tiles and bricks, again 
the white or rosy coating of the facades, again the ruddy spots of 
reclining cattle, again the flickering sheen of canals and streams.” 
These words would lead one to believe that Impressionism could 
only be born and develop in ile de France: “Here the low horizon 
is without interest, and the contours of objects are softened, blended 
and blurred out by the imperceptible vapor with which the atmos- 
phere is always filled; that which predominates is the spot. A cow 
pasturing, a roof in the centre of a field, a man leaning on a para- 
pet appear as one tone among other tones. The object emerges; it 
does not start suddenly out of its surroundings as if punched out; 
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you are struck by its modelling, that is to say by the different de- 
grees of advancing luminousness [sic] and the diverse gradations 
of melting color which transforms its general tint into a relief and 
gives to the eye a sensation of thickness.”3 

The problem is, Cézanne was not from the North. The biogra- 
phers Gerstel Macke in 1935, Perruchot in 1956, and John Rewald 
himself, all stress the Piedmont origins of Cézanne’s forebears,‘ 
to better associate him with Italy. This served to relate him to the 
great Masters of the seventeenth century, even of the Renaissance, 
thus accounting for his Roman classicism, which was expressed 
in his aim “to do Poussin again, from nature.” Cézanne’s ambi- 
tion was to depict the landscapes of Provence not through draw- 
ing, but through colour, hence their revolutionary character, and 
so return to an Italian tradition. But colour for Cézanne, who wanted 
“to make Impressionism something solid and enduring, like the 
art of the museums,” in its Mediterranean intensity, had a differ- 
ent density from that adopted by Monet and Pissarro. 

He loved his native land as no other and couldn’t bear to leave 
it, as illustrated by the words he wrote while staying in Annecy in 
1896: “However, when you’ve been born there that’s it — nothing 
else can compare.”> Cézanne was aware of what Provence meant 
for his art,® but he was not recognized as a Provencal painter. It 
should be noted that to regard him as both a painter of colour and 
painter of landscapes executed in the manner of Poussin did not 
help matters. 

It was of course difficult to regard this artist, painting in LEstaque 
(cats. 27 and 28) in 1876 “red roofs over the blue sea” under a 
tremendous sky, as a Provencal painter. While he may be consid- 
ered a Provencal painter to the extent that the landscapes in his 
work are recognizable, he cannot be regarded as such in terms of 
his approach, which had nothing traditional about it: In short, the 
key issue here is to understand how his native land helped Cézanne, 
a Provencal painter in Provence, to paint in an innovative way and 
to show how the universal recognition accorded to him went hand 
in hand with his Provencal roots. This essay will not examine his 
works so much as the body of texts by critics and writers who have 
dealt with Cézanne’s relationship with Provence, in particular with 
the way this relationship was understood. This text will look at how 
Cézanne’s Provence, neither anecdotic nor tainted with narrow re- 
gionalism, was an intrinsic component of his art. 

Having acknowledged that Cézanne, born in Aix-en-Provence 
of forebears from Aix and Marseille, was so much a méridional 
that he played Tartarin de Tarascon’ in Paris, authors — poets, crit- 
ics, and even painters — had different ways of interpreting one 
simple fact: Cézanne painted in Provence. 
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Yet Cézanne belonged to a tradition of painters rooted in the 
region of their childhood. Granet, who on his return from Rome in 
1824 bought a bastide near Aix and returned there to die,® offers 
a close example. Others could be cited: Constable returned to 
paint the countryside of his childhood in Suffolk. Courbet returned 
to Franche-Comté many times, especially to Ornans and the Loue 
valley. But has any painter other than Cézanne so radically iden- 
tified a place with a body of work?9 Consider the Sainte-Victoire 
(cat. 33). Itis not just any old mountain found in the Aix country- 
side, but a mountain as famous as Sinai or Fuji-Yama, more fa- 
mous than Mount Soracte painted by Corot, and by Poussin and 
Lorrain before him; so famous, in fact, that there’s the “Sainte- 
Victoire” of Basel, Zurich, London, Cleveland and Saint Petersburg, 
because all these places have a Cézanne painting of this moun- 
tain in their collections. When Picasso purchased the Chateau de 
Vauvenargues in the late 1950s, he telephoned his art dealer to 
tell him that he had just bought Cézanne’s Sainte-Victoire. “Which 
one?” asked the dealer, reminding Picasso that the master of Aix 
had repeated this motif about forty times. The squire of Vauve- 
nargues replied: “The original.” This humorous response reveals 
a fundamental artistic truth: through the lone efforts of a painter 
the mountain had become a work of art in its own right. But this 
transition from work of nature to work of art was not immediate. 

It took nearly twenty years for Cézanne to be regarded as a 
Provencal painter, as Vaudoyer was to stress in the title of his 1947 
work, Les Peintres provencaux. De Nicolas Froment a Paul Cézanne. 
Cézanne’s Provence is not always interpreted as it really is, in its 
geographical specificity. It is regarded as a reality, by and large a 
vague one, used in a classic opposition of North and South. 
Provence enabled Cézanne to “go beyond” Impressionism, like a 
Hegelian Hauhebung, opening the way to something he was never 
to attain: Cubism and Abstractionism. 


Cézanne, Provencal painter: the first references to this aspect 


of his art between 1885 and 1895 


Gustave Geffroy was the first critic of Cezanne’s work to identify 
the specific places painted by the artist: “He sometimes deploys 
beautiful, animated skies, white and blue, in a limpid ether he 
draws up the peak of his beloved Sainte-Victoire, the upright trees 
that surround his Provencal residence, the Jas de Bouffan, hillocks 
[un mamelonnement] of colored and gilded foliage in the environs 
of Aix, the heavy coastal inlet of a rocky bay where the landscape 
is crushed beneath the hot atmosphere.” Written in 1894, this text 


also draws on the personal testimony of Renoir to describe 
Cézanne’s approach: “It was an unforgettable spectacle, Renoir 
told me: Cézanne positioned at the easel, painting, looking at the 
countryside — truly alone in the world, ardent, concentrated, at- 
tentive, respectful. He returned the next day, and every day, ac- 
cumulated his efforts, and sometimes also went off in despair, re- 
turning without his canvas, having left it behind on a rock or in the 
grass, exposed to the wind, rain, and sun, absorbed by the ground, 
its painted landscape reclaimed by the nature surrounding it.” 

Between 1890 and 1895, Cézanne was known only to a privi- 
leged few, collectors such as Chocquet and Caillebotte, and a few 
painters and friends such as Monet, Renoir and above all Pissarro. 
His name seemed to circulate in secrecy and only a few of his can- 
vases could be seen, in Tanguy’s shop on Rue Clauzel, Paris. Mau- 
rice Denis even wondered if the name Cézanne was a pseudonym, 
referring perhaps to some mythical painter. Geffroy’s references 
in 1894, a year before the painter gained recognition at the exhi- 
bition organized for him by the young Ambroise Vollard the fol- 
lowing year, take on even more significance. 

Admittedly, Geffroy did not ascribe to Provence, as such, the 
special qualities of Cezanne’s painting, “the brilliant, bluish white 
aspect of richly decorated fajence” but for the first time Cézanne’s 
places were named — the Jas de Bouffan (cat. 32), the Sainte- 
Victoire (cat. 33) mountain — or described in such a way that they 
could be clearly identified. However, the idea can be rejected that 
because Cézanne painted in Provence he was an artist belonging 
to a provincial school. Let us say that the Provencal dimension of 
Cézanne’s work, as it has been suggested, was in keeping with 
that unique approach to painting, set apart, difficult to categorize, 
marked by Impressionism, loaded with Courbet’s realism, ever 
open to almost pure colour, and aware of Post-Impressionist move- 
ments like Cloisonnism, Symbolism and Pointillism. 

Without making any reference to Provence, Natanson was able 
to sum up the unique place occupied by Cézanne in the 1890s: 
“_.. he remains the only theoretician, almost without disciples, 
the only already venerable creator of a formula that no [other] 
painter has yet applied in the pursuit of glory. For however unfin- 
ished his work might appear, it adduces the idea of an absolute 
overthrow of the art of painting.” ™ 

Ten years earlier, Cézanne’s link to Provence had been alluded 
to by Zola in L’Euvre when he described Claude Lantier’s visit 
there. It was said that Claude Lantier was not Cézanne. Yet it could 
not be denied that the first part of the novel referred to memories 
of Zola’s and Cézanne’s visits to Aix, transposed to the characters 
of Sandoz and Lantier: 


The walls of Claude’s studio were fairly covered with sketches he had 
made ona recent trip to Provence; and it was as if the two young 
men were surrounded by the old horizons, with the sky a burning 
blue above the reddish tones of the countryside. There, a plain 
stretched out before them, with the gray-green olive orchards bil- 
lowing like waves as far as the crenellations of the distant hills. 
Here, between sun-scorched hillsides the color of rust, the scanty 
waters of the Viorne — drying up in the summer heat — trickled 
under the arch of an old bridge where the dust lay like thick flour 
and there was no verdure anywhere but a few bushes dead of thirst. 
Farther away, the yawning gash of the Interfets gorge opened in an 
immense chaos of crumbling rocks, a savage wilderness whose 
waves of stone broke only against infinity. Then there were all sorts 
of familiar spots: the Valley of Repentance, so narrow, so shady, 
with the freshness of a garland among the stony fields; the wood of 
the Trois-Bons-Dieux, whose pine trees — their green so hard and 
varnished — wept tears of resin in the hot sun; the Jas de Buffan 
[sic], white like a mosque in the center of its broad red-stained lands 
that were like lakes of blood; and others, many others — the curves 
of blinding white roads, ravines where the fire of the sun made the 
pebbles seem like bubbles boiling up from the cooked stones, 
tongues of thirsty sand that licked the streams up drop by drop, the 
holes of field mice, the paths of goats, the hilltops in the azure sky. 


Places are named in this text: the Vale of Repentance, the In- 
fernets gorge, the Jas de Bouffan, the Trois-Bons-Dieux woods. In 
one sense, this is the first text referring to Cézanne in Provence, 
although on the face of it Lantier’s works described in Zola’s novel, 
especially in the second part, are not Cézanne’s. No grey-coloured 
olive groves or blood-coloured earth can be found in Cézanne’s 
paintings. Lantier isa Provencal painter creating tragi-Expressionist 
works that present an image of Provence as an arid, harsh land. 
Lantier is nothing like Cézanne, who put forward a structured, 
colourful, vision of Provence, so emphasizing the greens and blues 
that the weather seems to be in eternal springtime. 

If Zola’s interpretation of Cézanne’s work in Provence were to 
be summed up, it would appear that the writer merely offered the 
image of a painter belonging to a Provengal tradition of landscape 
painting, the Marseille and Loubon schools, of a dusty Provence, 
devoid of colour, except for red, giving it a tragic dimension. In this 
Zola shared Delacroix’s intuition, which was also Hippolyte Taine’s; 
namely, the Mediterranean Midi is not a place of colour, but of tones 
made grey by the dusty glare of the sun. Colour therefore belongs 
to the Paris region, where the meadows are green, the skies blue 
and white, provided the sky illuminates the fields, houses and rivers. 
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As early as 1862, however, Zola sensed the importance that 
Provence would have in Cézanne’s work: “I approve completely of 
your idea of coming to Paris to work and then retiring to Provence. 
| believe that this is a way to escape from the influence of the 
schools and to develop some originality, if one has any.”? 


Gauguin’s discovery of Cézanne 


In these same years, a young, still unknown artist discovering 
Cézanne’s work among Tanguy’s collection — Cézanne had by then 
returned to Provence a number of years earlier — made a link be- 
tween the terms painting—colour—Midi: he was Gauguin in 1885. 
The Midi described had nothing to do with Zola’s desolate, shat- 
tered land. At the time, Gauguin had never visited Provence and 
knew nothing about it, perceiving it as a mystical other world. “Look 
at Cézanne, the misunderstood, an essentially mystic Eastern na- 
ture (he looks like an old man of the Levant). In his methods, he 
affects a mystery and the heavy tranquillity of a dreamer; his colours 
are grave like the character of orientals; a man of the South, he 
spends whole days on the mountain top reading Virgil and looking 
at the sky. So his horizons are lofty, his blues most intense, and 
with him red has an amazing vibration.” 4 Gauguin saw in Cézanne 
a forerunner to what he suspected: the Midi was not Cézanne’s 
birthplace but a distant land (an East) for the rebirth of painting in 
its original truth. Turning from his view of Brittany as a primitive 
land, Gauguin went to Arles to join Van Gogh before journeying to 
the ends of the world in search of a paradise lost. 

So there was Cézanne, still virtually unknown, identifying with 
the Midi from the outset. In the character of Lantier, Zola had as- 
signed Cézanne to a regional school. Gauguin had projected his 
dreams of the East onto him. Only Geffroy sensed that Cézanne’s 
work in Provence was pivotal without stating it. While Vollard’s ex- 
hibition in 1895 showed an attentive general public that his work 
belonged to the generation of Monet, Renoir and Pissarro, and not 
the contemporary one of Bernard, Gauguin, Sérusier and Signac, 
it in no way revealed the artist’s Provencal dimension. Visitors 
were able to view many pictures painted in the Midi, but no critic 
explored the idea that geographical origins were a significant el- 
ement in painting. Natanson, who wrote one of the most pertinent 
articles on this exhibition, kept to generalizations, demonstrating 
that Cézanne was a “precursor” and had become a “new master 
of still life” in the French school. 

More than ever Cézanne retreated to Aix-en-Provence, to the 
extent of having a studio built there in 1902. Like Pissarro — who 
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had left the studio to paint in the open air — he had a studio built 
but, symbolically, it was a studio of the South,** right in the path 
of the mistral, overlooking the town, and from which started a 
pathway that climbed the hill on top of which, beyond the studio, 
appeared the Sainte-Victoire. This time, painters, critics, collec- 
tors and poets made a detour to Aix-en- Provence and stayed a 
few days there to meet Cézanne himself, in his light, in his coun- 
try. It would seem that the accounts of these visitors could offer 
important insights into Cézanne’s relationship with Provence. Os- 
thaus said: “We spoke at length of the beauty of the landscape 
and the roots which tie his art to this sun-filled country. 7 How- 
ever, just when more information would be welcome, the accounts 
become remarkably discreet regarding Cézanne’s Provence and 
the Provencal sun. 


Emile Bernard, Maurice Denis and some other visitors 


to Cézanne in Aix 


Emile Bernard, in an article on Cézanne in 1904,*8 recalled that he 
had written the text in Aix-en-Provence in May of the same year. 
Cézanne, who had read the article before it came out, wrote to its 
author: “I can for the most part approve the ideas you are going 
to embody in your forthcoming article for L’Occident.” 19 This text, 
incredibly, does not refer to Provence as a significant place in 
Cézanne’s art. The name appears only once in the list of place 
names where the Impressionists painted in their return to nature: 
“And these babes pressed their lips to the multiple and milk-filled 
breasts of the goddess, and have worked like laborers, in villages 
and provinces near and far: in Normandy, Oise, Provence, the 
Creuse, or along the Seine, the Ocean, and Mediterranean, they 
have surpassed what they desired to do; they have distinguished 
themselves.”2° Emile Bernard does not explain what this differ- 
ence is, and does not say if it changes according to the region cho- 
sen by the painters. At most, the critic describes the reasoning 
that led Cézanne from the “studio” to the “motif,” recalling that 
in this way he intended to rediscover the classicism of the ancients 
“in nature.” All of the painter’s work was therefore an attempt to 
produce “an elevation of form toward a decorative conception” to 
the point of abstraction. When Cézanne referred to this article in 
a letter dated July 26, he did not attempt to explain the meaning 
of “Provence” in his work. He limited himself to a general mean- 
ing of the word “nature” to describe his approach: “One is neither 
too scrupulous, nor too sincere, nor too subject with nature... .”24 

In September 1907, a year after Cézanne’s death, Emile Bernard 


revisited, in writing, his stays with Cézanne in 1904 and 1905. 
As he was arriving from Naples by boat, he landed in France at 
L’Estaque. The name of this little port should have served as a re- 
minder that Cézanne had painted in that place. But Emile Bernard 
makes no mention of this, as though Cézanne had never been 
there. Yet he had spent several days, even weeks, there with the 
man he called his “Master.” The Lauves studio seems to be the 
place where Bernard and Cézanne would meet most. The painter 
also took his guest to work in the open air. On one occasion it was 
in sight of the Sainte-Victoire, and Cézanne tackled an oil, while 
his visitor executed a watercolour. “We did not go up to the stu- 
dio. Cézanne picked up a box in the hall and took me to his mo- 
tif. It was two kilometers away with a view over a valley at the foot 
of Sainte-Victoire, the craggy mountain which he never ceased to 
paint in watercolor and in oils. He was filled with admiration for 
this mountain.” On two other occasions Cézanne took Bernard 
to Chateau Noir (cats. 38 and 39) and Bibémus: “He invited me 
to walk up to the Chateau Noir, a place that had looked beautiful 
in his studies. ... We set out joyously, following a route that be- 
came more and more impressive. Pine forests appeared at last 
and he made me get out so | could have a better look at the views 
with him....In spite of his age, he was very agile walking among 
the rocks... . When he was in a difficult spot, he got down on all 
fours and crawled while chatting.”23 and “he made me promise to 
return, to go to the pine forests near the Chateau Noir with him.” 24 

Thus Emile Bernard was able to measure the importance of 
some of Cézanne’s sites. He did not, however, refer to any of the 
Master’s pictures of these places and did not attempt to show in 
what way Provence was a specific source of inspiration for the 
painter, or in what way it allowed him to develop his paintings 
from the sensations produced by these features and the sunshine. 
Neither did he make further reference to the theme of the male 
and female bathers. His judgments were based on generalizations. 
It was not a question of landscape or Provence, but of nature and 
Cézanne’s genius at building a bridge towards the Greats, that is, 
Titian, Veronese, Rubens, Michelangelo, beyond Impressionism. 
“One must become classic again through nature, which is to say 
by means of sensation,” seems to be Cézanne’s key phrase, cited 
by Emile Bernard to signify the most important issue in the work 
of his “Old Master.” 

Returning to Aix fifteen years later, on December 4, 1920, Emile 
Bernard looked at the landscape as he approached the city: “| 
think | now recognize some of Cézanne’s pictures. One station has 
the sign Montaigut, another Pont de l’Arc. We are approaching Aix. 
Cézanne came here. He painted these manor houses so simple, 


So aristocratic, so naive in good will, tucked in the pine forests. 
He looked with love at these horizons undulating with hills, fur- 
nished with willows and olive trees ...1 can feel his presence.” 
Emile Bernard went to the studio, closed up like a tomb, and 
climbed as far as the Sainte-Victoire. “I looked at these places for 
a long time, then | climbed up the hill to look at the Sainte-Victoire, 
so dear to Cézanne. | drew it quickly, and night surprised me. A 
blood-coloured twilight cast a crimson light over the mountain.”25 
This time, the Provencal site was identified, and Emile Bernard 
expressed the idea that the countryside around Aix resembled 
Cézanne’s pictures. He said no more, using the letters exchanged 
with the painter between 1904 and 1906 to express his thoughts 
on Cézanne’s new classicism founded on colour. He also thought 
that the later Cézanne was not as good as the earlier. “I was often 
confused by what he showed me as proof of his progress, because 
| sometimes found it inferior to what | had seen of his earlier work. 
He had his own ideal, however . . .”26 Regarding the incomplete 
nature of his canvases, Emile Bernard concluded that they were 
merely sketches, given that Cézanne preferred a finished work, 
criticizing the way Vollard had exploited works that Cézanne would 
have certainly objected to. 

With all humility Maurice Denis admitted wondering, in 1895, 
about the identity of the painter hiding behind the name “Cézanne,” 
so mythical had he become in his Provencal retreat. He was with- 
out question one of the best critics of Cézanne’s work at the dawn 
of the twentieth century. Had he not travelled to Aix-en-Provence 
to meet him, accompany him “on the motif?” A picture of his en- 
titled A Visit to Cézanne or Cézanne before the Motif (fig. 1) is an 
important testimony to his stay in the Midi in January 1906.?7 

Maurice Denis made sure of visiting the Jas de Bouffan at a time 
when no one thought of acknowledging this place as the long- 
standing centre of gravity of Cezanne’s creation. There he noticed 
the “pool Cézanne often painted” but all his interest was given to 
the “sumptuous salon” with its “gilded furniture, consoles, Chinese 
objects, a Veronese, and, on the wall, some Cézannes: fiery, young, 
without great depth, Christ (after Navarete) [sic], black, white and 
red, the Lancret, hard and stifling, a portrait of an emperor, two 
very spirited heads.” Maurice Denis was attracted to these ro- 
mantic works that reminded him of “Claude in Zola’s L’Euvre.” 8 
He spoke of this with Cézanne, who is said to have replied: “So 
you went to the Jas de Bouffan? Those things aren’t great, but 
they’re painting. It’s so hard!” Maurice Denis demonstrates here 
how much Cézanne wanted, from his earliest attempts, to join the 
Old Masters, be ranked among El Greco, Titian, Veronese and 
Chardin. The conundrum thus created by the critic, attempting to 
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place Cézanne between Impressionism, Symbolism and Classi- 


cism, between the objective and subjective, between reason and 
the eye, between sensation and thought, situate Cézanne ina 
place occupied by no other artist. “He is at once the finale of the 
classical tradition and the result of the great crisis of liberty which 
gave modern art new life. He is the Poussin of Impressionism. He 
has the acute perception of a Parisian and is magnificent and abun- 
dant like an Italian muralist. He is orderly like a Frenchman and 
fevered like a Spaniard. He is a Chardin of decadence, and some- 
times he surpasses Chardin. There is some El Greco in him too, and 
he often has the strength of Veronese.”29 Maurice Denis refers to 
a Paris—ltaly split, albeit discreetly, to account for Cézanne’s ge- 
nius: in that sense, he notes that Cézanne’s presence in Provence, 
without stressing this fact, gives meaning to the painter’s work. 
Maurice Denis does not expand on this idea of the relationship to 
the Cézannian sites, except for the Jas, but the painting A Visit to 
Cézanne, showing us Cézanne painting the Sainte-Victoire from 
nature, is testimony worth more than any commentary. 

Maurice Denis’s intention is thus to place Cézanne at the cross- 


roads of these two times and places, assigning him to the Sym- — 


bolists. Cézanne’s remark, as reported by Maurice Denis, is well- 
known: “... sunlight, for example, could not be reproduced, but 
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Fig. 1. Maurice Denis, The Visit to 
Cézanne or Cézanne before the 
Motif, 1906, private collection. 


... | had to represent it by something else. . .”3° Cézanne proba- 
bly meant that painting, subservient to nature, does not consist 
of reproducing light (or the sun), which is what the Impressionists 
claimed to produce, but only to create equivalents. “Yes, Redon 
is at the origin of Symbolism, in what concerns the plastic ex- 
pression of the ideal; and on the other hand, Cézanne’s example 
taught us to transpose sensation into elements of the work 
of art.”31 

Maurice Denis, when visiting Cézanne in Aix-en-Provence, did 
not attempt to place him in a Provencal context to understand his 
work, nor to identify the sites of his pictures. At most, he took it 
as a given that by retiring to Provence Cézanne had wanted to dis- 
tance himself from Impressionism and Post-Impressionism. He 
acknowledged, in 1920, when speaking of his visit to Cézanne in 
1906 that, “the aim of this pilgrimage was for me, at least, to hear 
from the mouth of the old master the explanation of the ideas | 
believed justified in attributing to him.”32 There were thus ques- 
tions of theory behind his visit. He had gone to Cézanne to look 
for the answers to his questions. With Cézanne Painting the Sainte- 
Victoire he created a painting that dealt with this vital motif, so 
giving it a special meaning: this picture expresses in painting 
Cézanne’s relationship to the motif. It shows a mountain and a 


tree: the palette he holds in his hand is colourful. Cézanne’s eye 
is alert. He doesn’t look at the mountain, but is turned toward the 
visitor (Maurice Denis in this instance) as though giving him the 
expected instruction. The mountain seen in the picture is very 
different from the real mountain used as the motif: Cézanne in 
Provence does not paint a place to show it as it is, but as it should 
be in a picture: “Unlike the ancients and that seventeenth century 
that he loved, he wanted to make pure painting, that is, painting 
without literature, without meaning, without subject. ... Cézanne 
only depicted nature, and that part of nature he could see, as he 
saw it in his own way.” 33 


A first generation of critics in 1923: Joachim Gasquet, Elie Faure 
and Tristan L. Klingsor 


Cézanne’s portrait of Gasquet celebrated a friendship that began 
with their first encounter in 1896, as does Gasquet’s work dedi- 
cated to his “Master” in 1921. The Félibre writer, concerned with 
singing an eternal, Virgilian Provence, both bucolic and classical 
as a result, wrote in a highly lyrical style to describe Cézanne’s 
attachment to Provence. There clearly emerges the image of a 
Cézanne so in harmony with Provence that his paintings are cele- 
brated as the synthesis of the painter’s soul and his country: “One 
has to have seen, piled up helter-skelter in the attic of the Jas de 
Bouffan, the hundreds of canvases of that period, most of them 
unfinished, grimy, battered, to understand the quiet, painful labour, 
the uncomplaining martyrdom with which Cézanne took hold of 
his soul and this earth, and — so to speak — fitted them together, 
made them overlap inside one space, one frame.”34 Beyond this 
idea of fusion that so identified Cézanne with his country that he 
became one with it on his death: “All night long he saw it again, 
on the horizon of his canvas, there, on the horizon of his thoughts 
and his life, a Sainte-Victoire such as he had never admired be- 
fore. He was painting it in all its glory.”35 Gasquet made Provence 
a place of grace where the painter progressed from his tumultuous, 
dark, violent romanticism to establish an oeuvre of Virgilian 
classicism. 

Cézanne was drawn to Paris as a way of escaping the suffocat- 
ing climate of a small provincial town where art teaching was rudi- 
mentary. Although Gibert may have wanted to recruit this young 
man who undoubtedly possessed unusual creative power, Cézanne 
always managed to escape his control. Gasquet expressed an idea 
that other historians would adopt in their turn: in his youth Cézanne 
was deficient in art training because the know-how handed down 


by studios from the Renaissance to David had been lost, leaving 
the field to Academicism. According to Gasquet, Cézanne saw Paris 
as a place to acquire the training he lacked. While Cézanne was 
to discover the painters who would forever be his references — 
Veronese, Tintoretto, Poussin, Rubens, Chardin and others — he 
in no way acquired the artistic perception of a great master. But 
Paris awakened in Cézanne the Provence he had so hurriedly aban- 
doned: “He told himself that the air of Provence would give him 
back his strength. He wanted to work from nature again. It seemed 
to him now that the pines, the firm rocks, the definite planes of 
the hills in the Arc valley, and the red earth of Le Tholonet would 
sustain him. ... This bluish phantom of Mont Sainte-Victoire floated 
at the edge of his consciousness and was always there with him 
at the horizon of every landscape.” 

Gasquet attempted to make L’Estaque, rather than the Sainte- 
Victoire, the place of this awareness, in short this place of con- 
version, enabling Cézanne “to do Poussin again, from nature.” 
Gasquet relied on historical events: by retreating to L’Estaque 
Cézanne escaped the 1870 war. He secretly felt guilty, although 
by escaping conscription he had been saved from a fatal bullet 
like the one that had killed Bazille. Thus L’Estaque was the place 
of redemption for him, for the art of which he was the bearer. 
Cézanne found inner redemption by painting classically referenced 
works. He took on the very misfortune of France, which had to be 
rebuilt and rise up after its defeat. “It was only here, in Provence, 
that he would rid himself of the romanticism that was a distrac- 
tion to him. He painted in the presence of the classical sea. Those 
waves had brought civilization to the ancient Celtic forests: order, 
measure, wisdom. Those roads he walked with his easel on his 
back he owed to the practicality of Rome.” 27 In this way Provence 
represented civilizing order over barbaric disorder, saving Cézanne 
and freeing him from his guilty conscience. Later it would be the 
Sainte-Victoire, the indisputable sign of the victory of Marius over 
the Cimbri and Teutons, that Cézanne adopted to give his approach 
its meaning and his painting its richness. 

For Gasquet, Cézanne belonged to the generation of Provencal 
painters working in the late nineteenth century, yet he was apart 
from them, not because he was better, but because he gave 
Provence its universality. “Monticelli in Paris, Gresy [sic], Guigou, 
Aiguier, Loubon, Engaliére in Aix, Toulon and Marseille, were fol- 
lowing the same path and constituting a Provencal School the 
length of the coast and the valley of the Durance. Cézanne, who 
expressed Provence better than all of them, was — like Monticelli 
— a universal painter. In Provence, it was the world that he saw 
and painted, beyond Sainte-Victoire and the countryside of Aix 
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was the horizon of the earth. Confined in his dead city, he could 
have been an Aubanel or a Mistral of painting. But higher things 
awaited him.”38 Here was Provence depicted by Cézanne, able to 
express the soul of the universe. 

Of course Cézanne often returned to Paris. “The lesson of 
Provence” was undoubtedly learned, founding an eternal, re- 
deeming body of work. 

For Tristan L. Klingsor, Cézanne was handicapped by a lack of 
training (no serious teaching, and insufficient study of drawing) 
as well as by the decadence of his time. Like Gasquet, Klingsor 
saw Cézanne as self-taught. His master was Provence, alone ca- 
pable of helping him overcome his handicap, which was never in 
itself corrected but circumvented. So what were the means with 
which Cézanne learned something from Provence? It was colour: 
“Form is at its fullest when colour is at its richest.” 

Klingsor intented in this little book to show Cézanne’s origi- 
nality as a painter, taking as his basic premise that painting, in 
his time, was no longer taught as before. And so Cézanne, “since 
he had arrived too late in a time of decadence,”3? was compelled 
to invent a technique of painting.4° Having never studied drawing, 
he compensated by modelling volumes with colour. “Above all, 
he wanted to depict shapes in their thickness. He started from the 
darkest point to model the areas with brushstrokes of juxtaposed 
colours.”41 

Cézanne’s Provencal roots therefore take on all their signifi- 
cance. Klingsor ascribes Italian ancestry to the painter’s family 
origins, thus accounting for his fondness for colour, of which, in 
his view, the Venetians were the masters. Concerned with adopt- 
ing colour to solve the problem of volume and form, Cézanne could 
find only in Provence the light capable of leading him in this di- 
rection. Such origins enabled the critic to say that Cezanne found 
in the Provencal landscape both classical rigour and romantic tu- 
mult. Cézanne fell between Poussin and Veronese, between Chardin 
and Rubens. His original heavy, thick style was marked by his ex- 
periences in Paris where he first discovered Courbet, Daumier and 
Delacroix, together with the virtually black and white painting of 
the Spanish. While Pissarro taught him Divisionism and how to 
use almost pure colours, it required the teaching of Provence to 
enable Cézanne to integrate this innovative technique into the tu- 
multuous forms of the previous period: “It was by working from 
nature that Cézanne gradually gained self-awareness.” Klingsor 
tried to show that Cézanne did not follow the Impressionists in 
their desire for analysis. He favoured synthesis, investigation into 
structure, and did not wish to lose sight of the general for the sake 
of detail. Of course, he modulated colour but retained local tones, 
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working to obtain the right tone for each object, each picture plane, 
seeking to give things content through colour. The transition from 
wide brushstrokes to multiple, successive ones did not distract 
him from the unity of the whole: “There will no longer be any black 
and white drawings coloured in later; form and colour will be in- 
extricably linked . . .,”43 “let us get this truth firmly fixed in our 
minds — repeated twenty times by him — that it is by fullness of 
colour that one achieves fullness of form.”“4 Everything is summed 
up in the words “Colour is his language.” And Klingsor further 
noted that “the Provencal atmosphere in which he usually works 
is blue, it is less grey than our atmosphere in lle de France.”45 
Provence was therefore the place, the medium, the principle that 
allowed Cézanne to go beyond Impressionism and attain his own 
artistic maturity. “The Impressionists strive to make things airy, 
foliage without constancy; Cézanne, on the contrary, wants to give 
everything absolute fullness ...He also differs from the Impres- 
sionists in another way: he is interested in local colour, in the gen- 
eral truth of the colour of objects, and all his efforts tend to com- 
bine this local tone with the influences trying to destroy it. First, it 
is light that imposes its own colour on everything; then, internally 
especially, it is the reflection of objects on each other that leads 
to the harmonization of all tones, and Cézanne was very attuned 
to this; externally, it is the colour of the atmosphere, this fine 
Provencal azure, that overlays all objects and alters their proxim- 
ity so that they are distant from the eye. There is, therefore, in all 
Cézanne’s landscapes a harmonious struggle between the blues 
on one hand and the orangey colours on the other, here changing 
to yellow, there to red. These varied blues filling the sky cover the 
distant mountain, already more purplish, blend in with the folia- 
tion, the green of the roads, but die out towards the foreground. 
Thus there reigns a superb gradation of colour, making Cézanne’s 
pictures always beautiful to the eye, a series of delicate yet pow- 
erful harmonies, an outstanding human masterpiece.” 4¢ 
Klingsor never described Cézanne’s Provence as “depiction” 
since it had little to do with the picture of the Midi’s landscapes. 


It is fundamentally a place in which colour constructs the work: 


“Form is at its fullest when colour is at its richest.” 

Like Klingsor, Elie Faure thought Cézanne was marked by his 
initial handicap, but the two differed in that Klingsor believed it 
related to his lack of training and Faure felt he didn’t know how 
to imagine. 

Elie Faure regarded Cézanne as a painter from Aix-en-Provence, 
a city he had practically never left: any reference to Paris was al- 
most accidental. “Except for a long stay in Paris, where he made 
contact with his century, he never left Aix-en-Provence other than 


to return to it almost at once.” But it should be stressed that 
Cézanne’s Provence — in this instance Aix-en-Provence — is spir- 
itual. Elie Faure recalls Cézanne’s training to note that “neither 
Greek nor Latin were completely dead in this corner of an ancient 
land, where rocks lie just above the ground, where the lines of the 
hillsides stand out against the sky, where the towns are filled with 
ruined temples, aqueducts and theatres. From his studies Cézanne 
retained a special regard for the old Latin artists who revealed to 
him the poetry of a world with horizons and contours that he rec- 
ognized.” And speaking of the friendship between Cézanne and 
Zola, Elie Faure concludes, “there was something divine in their 
pagan childhood.”47 

Compared to this divine Provence, in the Greek sense, Paris 
seemed a place of hostility, indifference and aggressive ugliness. 
Fortunately for Cézanne he found in Paris some support in his in- 
vestigations: “With Delacroix and Daumier he had to deliver form 
in an academic straitjacket. He had to break with Courbet from the 
falsehood of noble subject matter. With those of his generation, 
he had to undertake an unbiased investigation of the phenomena 
of light depending on the hour of the day, the weather and the 
season.” Then came the vital question: “The terrible ‘what’s the 
point?’ would spring up every minute, since he knew more about 
how hard the way was, since plunging further into the vastness of 
Veronese and Rubens.”48 Elie Faure here shares Georges Riviére’s 
view’? in that similarity he established between Provence and soli- 
tude: “Solitude alone could teach him about himself, affording 
him a look into the depths of his own mystery, which accompa- 
nied him in the universal mystery.”*° This point of view relates to 
that of Rilke, who maintained that the poet can only be great in si- 
lence (Letters to a Young Poet). Cézanne’s life thus adopted a 
monastic simplicity: “Because he fled the anecdotal in art, the an- 
ecdotal fled his life.”54 

Consequently, Cézanne’s work takes on a dimension that nei- 
ther Riviére nor Klingsor had suspected: “It is a primitive attempt 
on the general and permanent architecture of the earth, a part of 
it transported with its deep foundations into the framework of a 
picture. ... This Greek land, these hard hills, these stony vales, 
where the planet’s vertebrae jut out everywhere from its skin, could 
not but teach a mind fed with classical ideals about investigation 
into the essential lines and volumes on which Mediterranean peo- 
ples have been building the intellectual architecture of humanity 
for ten thousand years”52_ 

Here Elie Faure, like many others, returns to this North-South 
opposition, Hippolyte Taine’s idea, 3 inspired by Hegel, and Mon- 
tesquieu’s “theory of climates,” going back to Aristotle. In this way 


Cézanne’s art opposes “the aridity, clarity and sober, naked no- 
bility of the South” with “the inter-penetration of air, trees and wa- 
ters of the northern landscapes.” Moreover, “it is through Cézanne 
that the necessary rebirth of the southern aesthetic was estab- 
lished late last century.” 54 

This was when Cézanne harnessed his own shortcomings — 
his inability to imagine: “He was so lacking in imagination that he 
did not know how to choose from the world of form the most suit- 
able item in order to produce the superior type of harmony he 
wished for... . Objects had a nature so unified and of such ex- 
pressive power that they took on the force of law.” Cézanne’s faith- 
fulness — one could say submission — to the landscape, to the 
exclusion of everything that could make it anecdotal, gave it un- 
precedented universality: “Never a hint of anecdote... . Never any 
attempt to interest or please.”*> 

Aesthetics combined with morality, even metaphysics: “He was 
a painter. Nothing appealed to him in the world except colour com- 
binations revealing to the eye such rigorous laws that a higher 
mind could apply them to life in order to question its metaphysi- 
cal and moral orientations.”5 Thus Cézanne, because of his scrupu- 
lous study of the Provencal landscape and his roots in a place, 
joined the ranks of the greatest: “He drew near to the classical 
greats, the Latin poets, Nicolas Poussin, Jean Racine, through his 
need for order and moderation.” 57 

Elie Faure dispels the view that Cézanne was not a good drafts- 
man: “It was said of him, like Tintoretto, El Greco, Rembrandt, 
Goya, that he drew badly. But one doesn’t draw well or badly no 
more than one writes well or badly. In drawing, in writing, one says 
something... that others utter while trembling with ardour, or 
one looks in both form and spirit for things, new characters... 
Drawing should be as free as the lines of thought it is entitled to 
follow in their newest directions. ... Cézanne could not speak cor- 
rectly to express the truths he had acquired but he affirmed, ina 
sometimes faltering way, the immanent truths.”°8 

Elie Faure distances himself from those who thought that 
Provence, by revealing colour to Cézanne, had allowed him to over- 
come his shortfalls in drawing, and puts forward the idea that 
Cézanne, as a painter without imagination, needed the abrupt, 
forceful reality of objects, hills and the people of Provence, under 
a powerful sun, to express the universal harmony whose Structure 
he sought. His classical training at the school in Aix-en-Provence 
helped him understand the landscapes of the Midi, “where Ro- 
man ruins here and there, viaducts, houses with triangular pedi- 
ments”5? recalled the landscape of Poussin. He had no need to go 
to Rome. 
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The word synthesis comes to mind: “He [Cézanne] erected a 
pedestal of archaic structure and form. It is for us to build the de- 
finitive monument.” © Cézanne’s Provence is a monument that, 
like the Sainte-Victoire, will dominate the centuries from its heights, 
above the Arc plain. 

The conclusion here can only be provisional since references 
to the critics have been limited to a selection of those of his life- 
time and from the 1920s, in order to shed some light on how 
Cézanne was perceived with regard to Provence, in his time and 
in the years following his death. 

Cézanne was either excluded from the tradition of Provencal 
painters or, on the other hand, regarded as so Provencal that his 
very genius can only be explained by “the lessons of Provence.” 
The poet Peter Handke adopted this idea when he gave his book 
of meditations on Cézanne the title L’enseignement de la Sainte- 
Victoire [The lessons of the Sainte-Victoire]. 

And what if Cézanne’s place had been different? — both a 
Provencal painter and a painter unlike the Provencal painters of 
his time, for having wished to look at Provence, neither under that 
blazing sun that caused Mireille to die of sunstroke in La Crau, nor 
under the sun transposed from the Impressionist North, but un- 
dera sun that belonged to painting alone. Renoir and Monet, when 
they came to Provence enriched by their Parisian sensibilities, took 
some time to find the Impressionist register that suited them. In 
the end, Monet went to Venice, considered similar to Bruges for 
its light. Cézanne, in a sense, excluded the sun, concentrating on 
things, landscapes and bodies inasmuch as they were essential. 
The place for these realities to appear was thus only to be found 
in painting. The sun was necessary to shed light on this world, not 
the sun of the Midi but rather a sun as though absent to allow 
things to come into being. Without question, Cézanne rejected a 
sun that was too sun-like, demanding a limpid clarity that was nei- 
ther Impressionist nor blazing. Cézanne’s sun is the one found in 
his painting, which Provence alone could reveal to him. 

The first person to have understood this was John Rewald in 
an initial article published in 1936 with the telling title “La Provence 
de Cézanne.” For the first time, an art historian had looked into 
Cézanne’s sites to understand how a work was created in each 
place visited and painted by Cézanne. Provence here is no effec- 
tive concept but a specific reality proper to each place. Cézanne’s 
Provence is multiple and complex — it consists of the Jas de Bouffan, 
L’Estaque, Gardanne, Bellevue, Bibémus, Chateau Noir, the Lauves 
studio, the Arc river, and the Sainte-Victoire, which was explored 
from each of these sites, except of course L’Estaque. Rewald’s 
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work in decrypting Cézanne’s Provence took place thirty years af- 
ter the painter’s death. 

Clearly, Cézanne saw Provence in permanent sunshine; none 
of his picture of Provence suggest a stormy or rainy sky. And so 
Cézanne’s admission, “light does not exist for the painter,” may 
seem paradoxical since a little light is necessary to make the world 
visible when painting. But this remark should be understood as 
the acknowledgement of a painter who wished to distinguish him- 
self both from the Impressionists holding a singular view on light, 
and from Provencal painters concerned with depicting the sear- 
ing intensity of the sun on the scorched earth. Cézanne’s approach 
to painting was to capture the world as it appeared and disap- 
peared. Only the land of Provence could exist in this way for him. 


NOTES 


1. Letter from Cézanne to Pissarro, July 2, 1876, translated in John Rewald, 
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to Cesana. Note that Jean de Beucken in Portrait de Paul Cézanne, 1951, 
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5. Letter from Cézanne to Philippe Solari, July 23, 1896, in John Rewald, 
ed., Paul Cézanne Letters: Revised and Augmented Edition (New York: 
Hacker Art Books, c. 1984), p. 253. 
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25 | PaulCézanne Roadway in Provence, about 1868, The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 
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25 | This is the first monumental landscape by 
the painter from Aix that was executed in the 
environs of his native town. At last granting some 
importance to landscape, he declared to his 
friend Numa Coste in a letter written in 
November 1868 that he was thinking of sending 
“a landscape of the banks of the Arc”? to the 
Salon. But it was probably not this picture in 
question here, as no riverside can be made out; 
what is shown is more likely a road skirting a hill, 
something of a mountain path. The years of the 
painter’s youth, marked by scenes of murder and 
rape, and roughly painted still lifes, sometimes 
with a knife, have been described as his “ballsy” 
period. Roadway in Provence is for the most part 
free of this epithet: there is a certain airiness and 
the atmosphere is relatively reassuring, although 
Vollard termed it a “black landscape.”? And yet 
the structure of the work, with the road curving 
within the landscape, is related to his other 
Expressionist works of the period: The Thaw in 
L’Estaque (about 1870, Biihrle Foundation, 
Zurich), an extraordinary masterpiece in which 
the wintery hill, surmounted by a leaden sky, 
literally flows toward the bottom in a diagonal 
descending from left to right. This same disturb- 
ing diagonal is found in the contemporary 
Pastoral (Idyll) (Musée d’Orsay), in which the 
painter places himself in the scene amid a num- 
ber of grotesque female nudes, in a Soutine-like 
paraphrase of Manet’s Déjeuner sur l’herbe. It 
was also partly there in the extraordinary The 
Feast (1867, private collection), a Veronese-like 
nightmare in which the table, canopy and guests 
seem transported in a fantastic vortex, eliminat- 
ing all spatial stability, and once again ina line 
falling from left to right, top to bottom. In other 
words, this Provencal landscape is not as stable 
and reassuring as it first appears. The thrusting 
movement is irresistibly downward, a falling 
tropism takes hold of the world: the picture 
seems to want to come off its hinges and travel 
beyond the now surmountable limits of the 
frame. — GC 


1. Quoted by Constance Naubert-Riser, in Cézanne 
(Paris: Hazan, 1991), no. 4, p. 50, and by Gotz 
Adriani, Cézanne Paintings (Cologne: Dumont 
Buchverlag, H. N. Abrams, 1993), no. 7, note 4, 
pp. 59-60. 

2. John Rewald, The Paintings of Paul Cézanne: A 
Catalogue Raisonné (New York: H. N. Abrams, 1996), 
vol. 1, no. 85, p. 90. 


26 | PaulCézanne Landscape with Red Roof or Pine at L’Estaque, 1875-76, 


Musée national de l’Orangerie, Paris 
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28 | “To paint is to record the sensations of 
color,”1 Cézanne exemplified this best in his 
superb views of the bay of L’Estaque, of which he 
made about thirty in the course of his life. Many 
visions of this industrial town, today 
a part of Marseille, have illustrious origins: 
Caillebotte, for this one, Picasso for the follow- 
ing, and Cassirer for cat. 29, enough to prove the 
fascination wrought by this, of all Cézanne’s 
sites, on the painting and the history of modern 
art, which would readily distinguish a long strip 
high up over two interlocking trapezoids. Poly- 
gonal order predominates. For, in truth, Cézanne 
took leave of Impressionism for good in the early 
1880s, with the Provencal setting naturally 
inducing a more geometric arrangement of space. 
In the distance is the port of Marseille, the 
Joliette basin, the church of Notre-Dame-de-la- 
Garde, on the watch from its rock, and further on 
the Marseilleveyre massif extending, protectively, 
its purple-hued solidity. The sea is sectioned off, 
like a great blue lake, flat and silent, seemingly 
seeking to confirm Cézanne’s famous adage: 
“Form is at its fullest when colour is at its 
richest.”2 In the foreground, the roofs, the walls 
separating the properties, and a factory chimney 
directly in front of the line of vision rise in tiers 
towards the sea in a gentle slope. No anecdotal 
detail disturbs the contemplation of space: just a 
red roof, two white sails on the sea, a russet tree. 
Even though there are still traces of perspectiva 
naturalis — the landscape in the distance is 
given a more blurred treatment than the fore- 
ground — it is however a construction with 
vertical lines that predominates, no longer at a 
downward angle as in Roadway in Provence 
(cat. 25), but in marmoreal balance. Here is an 
uninterrupted view of this vision, not set apart by 
a wall then a curtain of trees, as in the romantic 
version of L’Estaque belonging to Picasso. — GC 


14. Cézanne’s conversation with Emile Bernard, 
L’Occident (July 1904), pp. 17-30; translation in 
Michael Doran, ed., Conversations with Cézanne 
(Berkeley, Los Angeles, London: University of 
California Press, 2001), p. 38 

2. Ibid, p. 39. 


28 | Paul Cézanne 
L’Estaque, about 1878-79, 
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27 | PaulCézanne The Sea at L’Estaque, 1878-79, Musée Picasso, Paris 
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30 | PaulCézanne Viaduct at L’Estaque, 1882, Allen Memorial Art Museum, 


Oberlin College, Ohio 
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32 | PaulCézanne Meadow and Farm of Jas de Bouffan, 


about 1885-87, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 
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34 | PaulCézanne Rocks jn the Forest, 1890s, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


34 | “The cavern space is the vision of a hermit 
in despair.” Like Meyer Schapiro, most commen- 
tators have been struck by the pessimistic qual- 
ity of this picture and regard it as a scene of 
Fontainebleau forest. Indeed, the gloomy sky 
fits more with the idea of lle de France, and it is 
easy to be swayed by the well-reasoned argu- 
ments of Joseph Rishel: “Deep in the forest of 
Fontainebleau there is a sense of forlorn melan- 
choly very much in the spirit of this picture. The 
equal value of the greens and purples against 
the muted ochres of the rocks, the ‘immaterial 
void’ of the sky, the sense that direct sunlight 
has never penetrated this place: all this is more 
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suggestive of Barbizon painting .. .”2 And yet, 
like Douglas Cooper believes, there may be 
reason for doubt. Several landscapes painted 
around the Chateau Noir, where Cézanne had 
began settling in 1887, together with some views 
of the Bibémus quarries, are close to the spirit 
of this scene, in particular Rocks near the Caves 
above the Chateau Noir (about 1904, Musée 
d’Orsay, Venturi 786), painted with much lighter, 


watercolour strokes, which the artist used in the, 
early twentieth century. The Chateau Noir (cats. > 


38 and 39), to cite but one other example, also 
exudes a sombre atmosphere, going beyond 
austerity. These factors tend at least to create 


doubt about the place depicted here and 
whether it is indeed Fontainebleau forest afterall, 
it is heavily impregnated with the abstract, jerky 
rhythms that Cézanne drew from his native 
Provence in the 1890s. 

In avery different way than in Van Gogh’s 
Large Plain Trees (cat. 186), the scene appears to 
result from a shift in geological period, with its 
wild seismic thrusts; the ground is horribly 
twisted and deeply folded back; broken lines 
predominate. Few works by Cézanne give the 
impression of such irremediable chaos, of disas- 
ter petrified. Shapiro shares this view: “From 
their hidden depths rise the tree trunks in tilted 
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36 | PaulCézanne The Pigeon Tower at Bellevue, about 1894-96, The Cleveland Museum of Art 


lines, parallel to the edges of the rocks; they 
carry a vaporous foliage, spotted like the rocky 
surfaces below, and crossed by the nerve-like 
branches which repeat the contours of the rocks 
in a disengaged line. The fourth region — the 
sky — is an immaterial void, pale, remote, and 
sunless, with a fantastic, spreading silhouette. 
The rare line of the horizon, marking the 
observer's point of view, is soon lost among the 
trees and rocks.”3 

To reject the temptations of literary painting, 
Cézanne, in his famous conversation with 
Joachim Gasquet, had condemned the “want to 
force the expression of nature, to twist the trees, 


to make the stones grimace, like Gustave Doré...”4 
Far from awakening the sleepy charms of an 
anthropomorphic view of nature so loved by the 
Romantics, Cézanne presents here the begin- 
nings of a harsh proto-Cubism that Braque and 
Dufy developed at L’Estaque, griefstricken, how- 
ever, by a cosmic eclipse. — GC 


1. Meyer Schapiro, Paul Cézanne, in the series “The 
Library of Great Painters” (New York: H. N. Abrams, 
1952), p. 118. 

2. Joseph). Rishel, in Cézanne, exhib. cat. 
(Philadelphia: Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1996), 
no 158, p. 383. 

3. Schapiro 1952, p. 118. 

4. In new edition of Cézanne (Paris: Nouvelle Librairie 


Nationale, 1926), first published in 1921; translation 
in Michael Doran, ed., Conversations with Cézanne 
(Berkeley, Los Angeles, London: University of 
California Press, 2001), p. 120. 
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35 | PaulCézanne Landscape near Aix, the Plain of the Arc River, 1892-95, Carnegie Museum of Art, Pittsburgh 
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37 | PaulCézanne  Cistern in the Park of Chateau Noir, about 1900, The Henry and Rose Pearlman Foundation, Inc. 
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38 | PaulCézanne The Chateau Noir, 1900-04, National Gallery of Art, Washington 


39 | PaulCézanne Chd@teau Noir, 1903-04, Musée Picasso, Paris 


38 | Cézanne often set himself up in a room 
rented to him at the Chateau Noir to paint the 
surrounding landscape. This modern ruin, the 
remains of a neo-Gothic building that had never 
been finished in the mid-nineteenth century, 
was located five kilometres to the east of Aix-en- 
Provence, on the Tholonet road. Cézanne devoted 
four pictures to it, and many watercolours stretch- 
ing from the mid-1880s to the end of his life. 

This version is formally the most perfect, the 
most accomplished. But it’s also, as Joseph 
Rishel has pointed out, the most disturbing. 
Without returning to his “ballsy” style, appar- 
ently well behind him, this gloomy vision instills, 
despite everything in the picture, a sort of elo- 
quent panic. The vegetation, an opaque mantel 
of trees with branches that spike out in flames, 
occupies two thirds of the composition. Like 
heavy, slowly breaking clouds,-the unusual 
shape of the castle is allowed to break through 
in a diagonal descent towards the right (see 
Roadway in Provence, cat. 25). 

“Any conventional means of escaping into 
space is thwarted, first by the menacing tangle of 
branches coming in on the right and then by the 
somber profile of Le Cengle beyond the building. 


In addition, the sky, playing through the 
branches of the tree in dashes of green and 
leaden blue, is weighty and compressed. The 
paint, very lean and built up in thick layers, cre- 
ates a relief of overlapping patterns that attests 
to the painting’s long and labored execution.”? 
Cézanne handled a dramatic scene here, going 
well beyond his famous adage: “Shadow is a 
colour like light, but it is less brilliant. Light 
and shadow are nothing more than a rapport 
between two tones.”2 

A sort of abandoned Monsalvat — it’s known 
that Cézanne, though not much of a musician, 
liked and appreciated Wagner’s music — framed 
in a Daguerre diorama apparently suffering vio- 
lent contact with the Cubist vision, Cézanne’s 
Chateau Noir is a paradoxical hommage to the 
romantic, fantastic, Hugo-inspired culture of his 
youth, which he had since endeavoured to 
exorcise. — GC 


1. Joseph J. Rischel, in Cézanne, exhib. cat. 
(Philadelphia: Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1996), 
no. 189, p. 448. 

2. Michael Doran, ed., Conversations with Cézanne, 
(Berkeley, Los Angeles, London: University of 
California Press, 2001), p. 39. 
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t could not yet have been realized, in the years 1864-70, that 

a little port at the outskirts of Marseille called L’Estaque was to 

become the crucible of an adventure that would have a unique 
influence on the art of the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. 

When Paul Cézanne, wishing to summarize what he was trying 
to accomplish in his paintings, professed his aim of “to do Poussin 
again, from nature,” perhaps he little suspected the rupture that 
was taking place within his own explorations. Indeed, no figures 
appear any more in the landscapes to be painted, not even those 
few outlines of shepherds pointing in the distance in those mas- 
terpieces by Nicolas Poussin and Claude Lorrain, still waiting for an 
Arcadia that is becoming ever more impossible. In short, it seemed 
that, with the passage of the centuries and the evolution of paint- 
ing, man had gradually lost his place in nature, leaving a clear field 
to a space in which only the artist continued to ponder things, no 
longer knowing exactly where to place himself within the landscape, 
perhaps still anxiously looking for the place that was to be his in 
front of the whole. Of course, for neither Vincent van Gogh nor Paul 
Gauguin, who seemed to take the opposite direction with a start of 
despair, was this information yet fully verifiable. 

It would take the arrival of Cézanne and his landscapes to see 
man driven beyond the bounds of the work, so that the absolute 


Paul Cézanne, The Sea at L’Estaque, 1878-79 (cat. 27, detail) 


perimeter of an adventure should prevail in which all space is given 
to the development of a mental vocabulary, made of forms, pure 
ideas and internal spaces from which life, however, would not es- 
cape. To understand the urgency of this desire it is, possibly, nec- 
essary to go back to the artists of Lascaux — to stand before those 
images in which man is reduced to the mere status of a very awk- 
ward, contorted puppet before the beauty of the natural elements 
and those wild beasts alone capable of filling the hearts of artists 
and reconciling them with the world. 

Perhaps in those years of the late nineteenth century, faced 
with the unknown, with the truths that science seemed to be ru- 
ining with every day that came, the only solution left to man, and 
above all to the artist, was to succeed in rebuilding nature with 
his very absence. 

This is the point when a different sort of vision began, con- 
ceivably with the meeting of Paul Cézanne and a unique site in 
the Mediterranean where, more than any other, a conjunction 
dense with questions, investigations and the development of 
specifically modern pictorial vocabularies came to be revealed 
over some forty years through a progression of works as revela- 
tory as those of Cézanne, Derain, Braque, Dufy and Friesz. Indeed, 
something vital was achieved in the history of art between 
Cézanne’s first visit to L’Estaque, most likely in 1864 but more 
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specifically from 1870, and Braque’s final campaign in the late 
summer and early autumn of 1910. There was no shortage of other 
important artists who came to work in L’Estaque before and after 
these two dates; they include Guigou around 1860 and Marquet 
from 1916 to 1918. For the former, the approach remained a mar- 
vellous treatment of light, able to enlighten, even transcend man 
and nature in a harmony where the painter’s solitude could still 
be grounded in a feeling of unity between the shepherd, his flock 
and the earth. The latter, employing a severely limited palette, was 
able to capture with dazzling broad areas of flatly applied paint 
not the very essence of things, but the space that they contained. 

The Franco-Prussian War and his financial situation compelled 
Cézanne to seek refuge in L’Estaque, where, living with the Girauds, 
he stayed from July to December 1870. This first visit enabled him 
to work from nature and discover a variety of sites that he would 
return to later, most especially for the structural power of the light 
that the sea imprinted on its surroundings. 


However, a watercolour? dated by Emile Zola to 1869 seems to 
offer proof that Cézanne had already been to L’Estaque, where his 
mother owned a house, and had noticed the nascent industrial 
landscape, as the work depicts a number of factories. 

During the war, works such as The Thaw in L’Estaque, now in 
the Buhrle Collection, Zurich, and the Louvre’s L’Estaque, Evening 
Effect, seem to have been painted by Cézanne on site, as he was 
to tell Ambroise Vollard some years later. 

It was not until six years later, in the summer of 1876, that 
Cézanne returned once more to L’Estaque, along with Hortense 
Fiquet and their son Paul. A letter to Camille Pissarro, dated July 2 
of the same year, reveals what enticed him to this place: “The sun 
here is so tremendous that it seems to me as if the objects were 
silhouetted not only in black and white, but in blue, red, brown 
and violet,” and he concludes, “this seems to me the opposite of 
modelling.”2 

Cézanne’s preoccupation was with motif, particularly the sea 
and its relationship with the built-up landscape, given structure 
by coloured planes whose tones were reduced to a few shades 
able to reveal the intense luminosity of the place. 

Cézanne made his longest stay at L’Estaque between March 
1878 and the beginning of spring 1879, though this was intermit- 
tent because Hortense Fiquet and their son Paul were living in Mar- 
seille. From this stay is dated a major body of-work in which the 
artist advances in the complexity of his arrangements and com- 
positions by taking note, in an increasingly significant way, of the 
geometric and architectural relationships maintained by the veg- 
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etation, rocks, houses, industrial and port installations, and the 
sea within the surrounding landscape. Captured in a vast flatness 
with strongly drawn lines and angles, the sea is employed to re- 
veal the forms that rise and balance all around it. 

Some historians, such as Douglas Cooper,? attribute L’Estaque, 
View from the Gulf of Marseille (Musée d’Orsay, Paris) to this pe- 
riod. Similarly, the series of watercolours entitled View of L’Estaque, 
now in Rotterdam, Bay of L’Estaque (fig. 1) and Houses in L’Estaque 
(Kunsthaus, Zurich), seem to belong to the same period. Here the 
artist pursued the same goal, but used another technique, whose 
pictorial fluidity helped him find greater freedom, and enabled him 
to better succeed in unifying the various elements in the land- 
scape. In February 1882, Cézanne briefly returned to L’Estaque, 
and during this time welcomed Auguste Renoir, who was return- 
ing from Italy. In his company, Renoir executed a number of paint- 
ings, such as those in Boston, whose motifs are essentially fo- 
cused on the hinterland and its colourful wealth of vegetation. 

It was perhaps at this time that Cézanne, far from his favourite 
motifs, also attempted to paint in a more angular style the sur- 
rounding rock formations and the diversity of their coloured struc- 
ture, whereas the sea tends to fade away in the horizon, as can 
be seen in the outstanding work of the Museu de Arte de Sao Paolo. 

In 1883, Cézanne changed address in L’Estaque and rented, as 
he wrote to Emile Zola, “a little house and garden... at the foot 
of the hill.”4 It could also be assumed that the great Museu de Arte 
de Sao Paolo landscape was painted that same year, as a letter 
written to his friend Zola would suggest: “climbing the hills as the 
sun goes down one has a glorious view of Marseille in the back- 
ground and the islands, all enveloped towards evening to very 
decorative effect.”5 

It was at this time that the painter Adolphe Monticelli became 
a frequent visitor and made two paintings at L’Estaque that 
expressed the whole of his vision: La Roche Percé (cat. 150), exe- 
cuted about 1881-82, and Outer Harbour of L’Estaque (cat. 151), 


from about 1883. 


Cézanne’s gaze also seems to have been attracted by the struc- 
tures of the railway line, whose viaducts were to become one of 
the original features of the landscape painted by Georges Braque 
in LEstaque some twenty years later. The two versions of the Viaduct 
at L’Estaque, in Helsinki and in Oberlin College (cat. 30) are proof 
of this. It is also worth emphasizing Cézanne’s abrupt return to 
the pure structure of nature, which eliminates the connection to 
any kind of horizon, if only to better underpin the whole of the vast 
compositions mentioned above. 

It should, however, be pointed out that, unlike Georges Braque 


Fig. 1. Paul Cézanne, Bay of 
l’Estaque, 1879-83, Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. 


Fig. 2. Paul Cézanne, Houses in- 
Provence, about 1880, National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
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later, the space given to the viaducts as such is not predominant 
but integrated, without being isolated, within a much larger com- 
position. On the contrary, in a work entitled Houses in Provence 
(fig. 2) the building’s structure is the main subject of the painting, 
its monumentality totally articulated in the colour treatment of the 
dark and light areas that bring the volumes into focus. Perhaps it 
was because, as John Rewald and Laurence Gowing suggested in 
an article in The Burlington Magazine,® it was the house where 
Pierre Puget was born that the artist, in an act of homage to the 
sculptor, wished to give such dimensions to this humble dwelling. 

Cézanne seems to have been mainly concerned, however, with 
painting vantage points overhanging the shoreline. These enabled 
him to progressively accentuate the focus of his compositions by 
playing, as though through a camera lens, with distancing or close- 
up effects of the subject. The tension between each element in 
the painting reaches its climax when the artist unexpectedly height- 
ens the background in relation to the rest, compelling the eyes to 
scan the work contrary to the traditional way. 

This reversal enabled Cézanne to highlight the play of vertical 
and horizontal lines in a completely new way, introducing an ele- 
ment of mental structure unique to the modern movement, which 
artists of the following generation, particularly Georges Braque, 
did not fail to adopt. This development is especially visible in the 
two great landscapes in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York and the Art Institute of Chicago, while its result seems to be 
made concrete in the Fondation Rau painting in Zurich, and still 
more significantly in the Musée Picasso work in Paris. 

This visit, which does not appear to have been the last, since 
Cézanne continued to return to L’Estaque until around 1885, nev- 
ertheless marks a fundamental stage in his investigation of mo- 
tif. Subsequently, the excessive encroachment of the industrial 
landscape, the same that would later serve Cubism, drove the 
artist to Gardanne, Aix and, above all, Sainte-Victoire. 

Between 1885 and 1906 the little port of L’Estaque developed 
into an industrial and tourist centre with the opening of some six 
hotels and several factories. However, nothing of any consequence 
in painting terms happened there until the arrival of André Derain 
in the summer of that year. After having worked in Collioure with 
Matisse over the summer of 1905, Derain had become totally com- 
mitted to the Fauve venture. The artists gathered under the Fauve 
banner wanted to take experiments in colour further and in that 
way continued on the path first explored by Cézanne. 

In 1906 Derain accordingly went to that Provencal location by 
the sea made legendary by the master of Aix and set about paint- 
ing, in addition to the port and its boats, the complexity of the 
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countryside inland that, with its pines set on a rocky, highly struc- 
tured terrain of intense luminosity, was well suited to his investi- 
gation into the effect of colours. Derain was in fact going through 
a period of crisis, as several of his letters of the time to Viaminck 
attest: “I feel myself turning towards something better, where the 
picturesque counts less than it did last year and I’m only concerned 
with the question of painting... | feel so lost I’m wondering what 
words | can use to explain it to you... the only tendency you can 
have is to purify more and more this transposition of nature... 
But up to now we haven’t done that intentionally, except for colour 
...1 think the problem is rather to group forms in the light and 
harmonize them at the same time with the material at hand.” He 
adds, “| don’t see any future at allin our tendencies ...”7 

He also wrote to Matisse, who would pay him a visit later in 
that year: “The landscape here is very pretty; the light is rather 
brighter than in Collioure... However, behind here are high chalk 
mountains covered with fir trees that are magnificent in their wild- 
ness and luminosity.”8 

During his stay, he executed a group of about fifteen works, 
including Jetty at L’Estaque (private collection) and Landscape of 
L’Estaque (Musée de La Chaux-de-fonds), as well as a series of 
paintings representing the surrounding pine forest, culminating 
in The Turning Road L’Estaque (The Museum of Fine Arts, Hous- 
ton) in which the artist brilliantly managed to structure his com- 
position by harmonizing the relationship between the monu- 
mentality of the landscape’s curved and vertical lines with the 
exaltation and juxtaposition of colour. 

It should not be forgotten that among the artists of his gener- 
ation it was André Derain who best succeeded in transmitting the 
lessons of Cézanne to his work. Thus, his painting developed into 
an increasingly structured, more resolutely sculptural Fauvism, 
one of whose achievements is the great work entitled Bathers |, 
of 1907, now housed inthe Museum of Modern Art in New York. 

Derain subsequently moved a few kilometres away to work 


in Cassis in 1907, and Martigues in 1908. He never returned to 


L’Estaque. 

Shortly afterwards, from October 1906 until February 1907, 
Georges Braque, like a majority of the Fauve painters, chose to 
come to L’Estaque rather than elsewhere in the Midi, undoubtedly 
to clarify and extend his contemplation of Cézanne’s concept of 
motif. Jacques Lassaigne asked him about this stay many years 
later: “When you went to L’Estaque, was it because of Cézanne?” 
Braque replied: “Yes, and with some ideas already in mind. | can 
tell you that my first paintings of L’Estaque had already been con- 
ceived before | set off; yet | continued to work on them, to submit 


Fig. 3. Georges Braque, L’Estaque, 1907, private collection, Zurich. 


them to the influences of the light, the atmosphere, and the effect 
of the rain that brightens colours.”? 

Braque’s Fauvism during this period was characterized by a 
gradually more assertive tendency to employ a more nuanced, 
less brilliant range of colours than Matisse and Derain were using 
at the same time, since he was primarily interested in ways of ren- 
dering variations in contour. This development in his art can be 
seen in two paintings dating from 1907 and likely made at 
L’Estaque, House on the Hill (private collection) and L’Estaque (fig. 
3); they both allude, in a very insistent way, to a problem more 
Cézannesque in character than Fauve. 


The difference is particularly visible in the paintings he exe- 
cuted in the company of Emile-Othon Friesz in the autumn of 1907. 
The two Terraces at the Hotel Mistral,’ painted by both artists at 
the same time (private collections in Switzerland and New York), 
clearly show the pair’s profound disparity in conceptual approach 
as they tackled the same subject. 

The composition by Friesz is characterized by barely pronounced 
angles and sinuous outlines that are completely in line with the 
Fauvist idiom. At the same time, Friesz includes in his composi- 
tion an entire mass of trees outlined in black in order to bring out 
the expressive power of his colours. Braque, for his part, empha- 
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Fig. 4. Georges Braque, Viaduct at L’Estaque, Summer 1908, 
private collection. 


sizes the verticality and horizontality of the lines in his work, nar- 
rowing the subject so as to better draw out the architectural as- 
pect of the whole, demonstrating that he had already travelled 
some way from the Fauve concept of landscape and was heading 
towards a style of painting that William Rubin unhesitatingly de- 
scribed as proto-Cubist. His colours became more monochrome 
and his work tended towards a more abstract simplification of 
form. As a result, Braque was venturing alone on the path upon 
which he had begun with the painting of the first version of Viaduct 
at L’Estaque (1907, The Minneapolis Institute of Arts). 

Seeing the Demoiselles d’Avignon, when he met Picasso in the 
autumn of 1907 in Paris, did not prevent Braque, even though he 
was very impressed by the work, from pursuing his Cézanne-like 
investigation into space, as proven by his Landscape at L’Estaque, 
from the autumn of 1907 (private collection), a pivotal and deci- 
sive work in the artist’s development. In respect to this develop- 
ment, he confessed to Dora Vallier in 1954: “Il understood the parox- 
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Fig. 5. Georges Braque, Road near L’Estaque, 1908, The Museum of Modern 
Art, New York. 


ysm that there was in it [Fauvism] could not last. How? When | re- 
turned to the Midi for the third time, | noticed that the exaltation 
that filled me during my first visit, which | transmitted to my paint- 
ings, was not the same...| had to find other approaches that 
suited me better. ...| had been impressed by Cézanne... | felt 
that there was something more secret in that painting.” 

At a time when he was exploring the human form, Braque, in 
early summer 1908, before returning to L’Estaque, continued his 
meditations on landscape and painted a second 1908 Viaduct 
(cat. 18) from memory in his Paris studio. The artist thus confirmed 
for the first time the predominance given to his intellect in the re- 
working of the motif. Indeed, this attitude enabled him to elimi- 
nate from the subject that interested him all elements that no 
longer corresponded with the objective he had set himself. The 
direct rapport with nature had been replaced by the conceptual 
relationship that the artist maintained with the painting. 

Braque, however, did return to L’Estaque for three months, dur- 


ing which time he successively executed a group of landscapes 
that focused on three essential objectives corresponding to his 
own personal approach: in addition to a Bay at L’Estaque (private 
collection) and a Terrace at L’Estaque (MNAM, Paris), he painted 
a final version of the Viaduct (fig. 4) in order to finish with the motif, 
as well as a major series on roads and trees (fig. 5). Lastly, he 
turned his efforts on a group of houses that Kahnweiler would 
photograph in 1910. These works are essentially characterized by 
the simplification of the motif and the reduction of the chromatic 
range to a few tonalities including ochre and green. The structur- 
ing of the subject sharply highlights the relation of volume and 
plane by intensifying shade and emphasizing the edges of geo- 
metric forms. Colour is inserted into the composition in a much 
more analytical way, creating a greater abstract effect. 

Raoul Dufy, greatly influenced by the exhibition devoted to 
Cézanne at the Salon d’automne in 1907, joined Braque in L’Estaque 
the following summer and followed the path opened by his pred- 
ecessor, painting mainly landscapes with trees (fig. 6), as well as 
the industrial environment that was being built up in the area. 

Simultaneously, he was developing a personal, more decora- 
tive approach, as seen in the various versions of Statue with Two 
Red Vases (cat. 73), or, revealing much more attention to detail and 
less Cubist discipline, in such works as Boule Players at L’Estaque 
(1908, private collection), Café at L’Estaque (1908, MNAM, Paris), 
and The Aperitif (1908, Musée d’Art moderne de la Ville de Paris). 

On his return to Paris in early September, Braque submitted 
some examples of his art to the board of the Salon d’automne and 
was rejected. Henri Matisse, who was a member of the jury, de- 
scribed one of these works, doubtless Houses at L’Estaque (1908), 
as a painting made up of little cubes, thus inventing the word 
Cubism. As a result of this rejection, Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler ex- 
hibited these works from L’Estaque at his gallery in November. 

In 1910, when he was largely involved with Picasso in an in- 
creasingly analytical Cubism, Braque returned to L’Estaque for the 
last time and set about painting the complex structures of the Rio 
Tinto Factories, of which he left two versions (cats. 19 and 20). 
Thereafter, the artist, who seemed to have carried the notion of 
Cubist landscape to its natural conclusion, became interested for 
the most part in figures and still lifes. 

In that same year of 1910, Albert Gleizes apparently came to 
L’Estaque to paint some rare landscapes in a much less assertive 
Cubism. 

Later, in April 1914, the German artist August Macke, passing 
through Marseille before sailing for Tunisia with Paul Klee and Paul 
Moilliet, also visited the now legendary site. He took several pho- 


Fig. 6. Raoul Dufy, Landscape of L’Estaque, 1908, private collection. 


tographs of Braque’s compositions and executed a few drawings 
from them. 

And so, from 1870 to 1910, this little industrial and tourist port 
was a key site, giving birth to modern landscape painting through 
investigation, trial and error, and diverse routes. 

The impact this adventure had for painting and, perhaps, for 
twentieth century art as a whole has never received its proper 
measure. Indeed, Cézanne’s desperate efforts to render all that 
was visible through the progressive deconstruction of a painting’s 
elements, at times reducing pictorial language to a small number 
of increasingly coded signs, seems to have compelled Braque to 
retain only the interrogative aspect of pictorial language as such, 
to the detriment of the sensory connection that the artist seeks to 
maintain with the world. Did not André Derain, unquestionably 
one of the creators most threatened and most aware of the con- 
sequences of such an approach to the future of art, blame Cézanne, 
no doubt exaggeratedly, for having brought painting to the level 
of a cup-and-ball game? “You can’t reduce everything to straight 
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lines. That’s how we got to Cubism, where everything is the same; 
the curve of a chin is not the curve of a plate,” he confided to 
Denise Lévy.*3 It is possibly for this reason that a number of artists 
would opt for a return to a more classical representation of form. 


From this perspective, the investigation into the concept of land- 
scape as it was carried out in L’Estaque is revealing not only of the 
advances, but also of the crises and doubts of the twentieth-century 
artistic sensibility, engaged in the very complexities of its own 
modernity. 

We should, however, leave the last word to Cézanne, as his 
work was in no way limited to the experiences gained during his 
campaigns in L’Estaque. His quest continued at Aix-en-Provence, 
in particular around the Sainte-Victoire mountain, painted in so 
consummate a manner that no modern artist would dare to rep- 
resent it after him. Deconstruction of space, as conceived by 
Cézanne, tended to a sparseness in which feeling wholly found 
its place in the very interior of the structure of things, so well so 
that the purely mental vision of the motif is constantly denied by 
the unknown feeling and vertiginous depth it is able to arouse. 

It is not certain that the superb deconstruction of The Rio Tinto 
Factories at L’Estaque, as skilfully dislocated and perfectly con- 
ceived as they may be, impart the same emotion, or at least to the 
same degree. Can it be said that in a few years a kind of precipi- 
tate of thought, of the relationship of being to a language having 
ripened unseen over the preceding centuries, came to upset the 
categories of feeling, both distorting perspectives and reducing 
relationships, to reveal only the materials? Did it mean that a work, 
like a simple Meccano set, could be constructed or deconstructed? 
Cubism was neither able to avoid yielding to this absolute triumph 
of the mind over the relationship of the sign to its referent, nor did 
it fail to determine, for many years to come and through many other 
detours, the artist’s phrasing and language, as well as the world. 

Cézanne’s canvases continue to convey that “immediacy of the 
world” that he wished to paint and that has long been gone. His 
Sainte-Victoire mountain is made and remade from one end to the 
other of the world, differently, but not less energetically than in 


Paul Cézanne, Mont Sainte-Victoire, about 1887-90 (cat. 33, detail) 


the hard rock above Aix. “Essence and existence, imaginary and 
real, visible and invisible — a painting mixes up all our categories 
in laying out its oneiric universe of carnal essences, of effective 
likenesses, of mute meanings.” 
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65 | RaoulDufy Martigues, about 1903, Musée Ziem, Martigues 


64 | Raoul Dufy The Port of Martigues, 1903, Musée Cantini, Marseille 


(Deposited by Centre Georges Pompidou) 
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66 | RaoulDufy Trees at L’Estaque, 1908, Musée Cantini, Marseille 72 | Raoul Dufy The Factory at L’Estaque, 1908, Musée Cantini, Marseille 


(Deposited by Centre Georges Pompidou) 
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68 | RaoulDufy Arcades at L’Estaque, 1908, Musée Cantini, Marseille (Deposited by Centre Georges Pompidou) 
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68 | It was in the summer of 1908 that Dufy 
came closest to the Cubist experiments of 
Braque, at that time extremely avant-garde. 

For a few weeks, their paintings were like twins. 
The two friends, both from Le Havre, shared an 
unprecedented interest in industrial architecture 
and urban stonework. These severe forms stand- 
ing out against the clear and steady light of the 
Midi encouraged the artists’ new taste for order 
and balance, and their shared wish to convey 
space differently. More than ever, Cézanne was 
their point of reference. 

Though he was a Sea painter, Dufy turns 
away from maritime themes here, abandoning 
his natural arabesques and lively colours. A pen- 
cil study for this picture shows how he limited 
his vision, unified the motif, tightened the point 
of view and caricatured the forms until this paint- 
ing emerged. In it, the architecture would be 
hard to discern without the palette of ochres 
and greens, while the semi-circles of palms and 
arcades repeat and overlap in a perfectly theoret- 
ical choreography. Solely the rendering of the 
balusters betrays Dufy’s profoundly decorative 
sensibility. 

At the same time, Picasso was escaping the 
August heat in Paris by going to stay in a small 
village outside the capital. The Cubist landscapes 
he painted there on Rue-des-Bois are astonish- 
ingly like the work of Braque and Dufy. Did it all 
start in Provence or in fle-de-France? It is hard to 
say. What is certain is that here was a new, anti- 
Impressionist vision of the world, and a negation 
of what Picasso called “painting that depends on 
the weather.” — NB 


73 | RaoulDufy Statue with Two Red Vases, about 1908, Musée Cantini, Marseille 


(Deposited by Centre Georges Pompidou) 
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71 | RaoulDufy The Saint-Henri Tileworks, 1908, Musée Cantini, Marseille (Deposited by Centre Georges Pompidou) 


71 | Insummer 1908, Dufy was working along- 
side Braque at L’Estaque. He had discovered this 
village the previous year, though he’d known the 
Mediterranean since 1903. Dufy, a native of Le 
Havre, was inevitably attracted to this industrial 
port so reminiscent of his childhood home. Yet it 
was very different. Like many avant-garde artists, 
including Braque, Dufy was following in the foot- 
steps of Cézanne. In 1907, the Paris retrospective 
of the Provencal master had opened a new path 
to modernity, leading the avant-garde away from 
Fauvism. There are few written accounts of Dufy’s 
summer at L’Estaque, which was pivotal to his 
work, but the paintings themselves are proof of 
his experimentation during this period. 

Though Cézanne lived in the region, Dufy is 
still far from Cezannism here. The Fauvism is still 
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present, even though the palette is muddier and 
the brushstrokes tighter. The grim flatness of the 
horizon depicted by so many Mediterranean 
painters yields to a curve more in keeping with 
the Fauvist sinuousness of Braque or Derain. 
This painting is closer to The Bay of Sainte- 
Adresse (private collection), in Normandy, 
painted by Dufy in 1906, than to The Bay of 
Marseille Seen from the Village of Saint-Henri 
(Philadelphia Museum of Art) painted by Cézanne 
around 1883. It’s the choice of motif, the indus- 
trial buldings stripped of detail, that reveals 
Dufy’s intent to structure his lines and tame the 
still very Matissian circles. This same modern.“ 
architecture, which alienated Cézanne from what 
he considered a too-urban L’Estaque, thus ° 
became one of the vectors for Cezannism. — NB 


69 | Raoul Dufy Boats at L’Estaque, 1908, Musée des beaux-arts de Nice — Musée Jules Chéret 


‘ 


67 | RaoulDufy Green Trees at L’Estaque, 1908, McMaster University Collection, Hamilton, Ontario 


1 
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74 | Raoul Dufy L’Estaque, 1913, The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 


74 | Though there is no mention of an excur- 
sion to ’Estaque in 1913 in the Dufy chronology, 
this landscape is very like Provence. He may 
have gone there during his visit to the South of 
France in 1913, when he stayed at Hyéres, in Var, 
a small Céte d’Azur resort near Toulon. In this 
picture, Dufy still refers to Cézanne, but in a dif- 
ferent way. The tones are brighter and he uses 
“tapestry” strokes. This special technique with 
the systematic hatching may come from the 
wood engravings and textile printing that he was 
doing at the time. 

At first sight, the subject matter is hard to 
make out, but one then sees that between two 


large rocks there is a path with some steps lead- 
ing to a tree with a severed branch. On the left are 
two cypresses and on the right two tree trunks 
with foliage that, like the undergrowth, merges 
into the surrounding rock. The trees, often 
pollarded in Dufy’s work, are here reduced to a 
few vertical or oblique lines, accentuating the 
dynamism of the composition, particularly with 
the cracked structure in the centre of the picture. 
When Dufy lived in Paris in 1913, he was in 
the vanguard of the creative energy flowing from 
all over Europe to what was then the capital of 


the arts. Cubism, already part of the official mod- 


ern canon, was overtaken by other avant-garde 


movements interested especially in the decom- 
position of light and speed. Many artists worked 
close to chromatic abstraction, and Dufy was 
inevitably aware of these “luminist” and optical 
questions. For him, as for Cézanne, light was 
central to his work. Like Delaunay, he was inter- 
ested in the optical theories of Chevreul, in the 
Neo-Impressionists before him, and inthe 
coloured reflections of the stained glass in 
Evreux cathedral. As such, this work bears a 
remarkable resemblance to the Rayonnist land- 
scapes of the Russian couple Larionov and 
Gontcharova, though nothing indicates that Dufy 
may have met them. — NB 
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159 | Francis Picabia tang de Berre, 1905, Musée Ziem, Martigues 
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80 | Emile-Othon Friesz La Ciotat Landscape, 1905, Musée des beaux-arts, Nancy (Deposited by Centre Georges Pompidou) 
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82 | Emile-Othon Friesz Baou du Redon, Cassis, 1909, 15 | Georges Braque Seascape. L’Estaque, 1906, Museo Thyssen-Bornemisza, 


Fondation Regards de Provence, Marseille Madrid (Deposited by Carmen Thyssen-Bornemisza Collection) 
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17 | Georges Braque he Port of La Ciotat, 1907, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 


17 | Summer 1907: Braque painted La Ciotat, a 
small shipyard town near Marseilles specializing 
in ship repair and maintenance. In the clear 
southern sun, yachts and small boats, moored or 
in dry dock, doze in the port, lined up in orderly 
fashion. The shadow of the hulls stretches on to 
the sun-bleached quay. In the distance, a repeti- 
tion of horizontal lines: harbour buildings, slen- 
der freighters, and hilltops framing the dry dock. 
No one is about at this time of day. This picture 
postcard composition would be conventional 
were it not for its colouring. 

For it is the Provencal light that has enlivened 
Braque’s palette. In 1905, it was still tempered 
by the pastels inspired by his native Normandy 


and influenced by Impressionism. But in autumn 
1906, during his first visit to the south, his 
colours heat up: the pink and soft mauve har- 
monies, the greens and dark blues are set off by 
splashes of yellow, orange and red. Fauvism 
added its fire to his palette, enlivened by reflec- 
tions on water, glinting sunlight and iridescence 
in the air. Braque worked alongside the artists 
Othon Friesz and Raoul Dufy, both also from 

Le Havre. The youngest of the three, he shared 
their taste for landscapes, seascapes and partic- 
ularly harbours, entering the Fauve movement 
launched by Matisse, which they could only join 
definitively by going south. — NB 


18 | Georges Braque The Viaduct at L’Estaque, early 1908, 19 | Georges Braque The Rio Tinto Factories at L’Estaque, 1910, 


Centre Georges Pompidou, Paris Musée d’art moderne, Lille Métropole, Villeneuve d’Ascq 
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20 | Though Braque discovered L’Estaque in 
1906, it was in Paris that he got to know the work 
of Cézanne. The major retrospective dedicated to 
the master from Aix at the Salon d’automne in 
1907 transformed his reputation. Despite the 
aura of legend already surrounding him, his work 
had been hitherto fairly inaccessible and hence 
unknown, visible only at the premises of a few 
merchants and collectors. The following winter, 
Braque saw Les Demoiselles d’Avignon in Pablo 
Picasso’s Bateau-Lavoir studio, and decided to 
return to L’Estaque, this time in Cézanne’s foot- 
steps. From now on, his major preoccupation 
was space, not light. 

The story is well known. The critic Louis 
Vauxelles saw Braque’s new paintings exhibited 
at the Kahnweiler gallery in 1908 and was the 
first to describe, borrowing from Matisse, the 
shapes, houses, sites and figures reduced to 
geometric schemas — cubes in fact. Thus, the last 
of the Normandy trio to succumb to Fauvism 
became the first to impose Cubism on a whole 
generation. By 1910 the revolution was over and 
Fauvism was consigned to history. Braque was 
working side by side with Picasso and some- 
times their painting was so alike that they were 
unable to sign. Together they concentrated on 
the invention of this new pictorial space, render- 
ing volumes in light, and increasingly replacing 
landscape with still life and colour with mono- 
chrome. 

In the autumn, Braque returned once more 
and for the last time to L’Estaque. He no longer 
painted from the motif but from memory. Only a 
few pictures remain from this journey, which 
echoes as a last homage to the Provence of 
Cézanne. Yet Braque turned his back on the 
Arcadian south in favour of the modernity that 
Cézanne had fled in his time. In fact, in this - 
picture, it is unimportant whether the viewer 
recognizes the buildings of a chemical industry 
mine. It is not so much the Provence of sun, pine 
woods and azure as a Cézanne-inspired lesson 
in capturing the spirit of a place. — NB 


20 | Georges Braque 


The Rio Tinto Factories at L’Estaque, 1910, Centre Georges Pompidou, Paris 
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57 | André Derain Landscape by the Sea: the Céte d’Azur near Agay, 1905, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 
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59 | André Derain Pine Forest, Cassis, 1907, Musée Cantini, Marseille 
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58 | André Derain Cypresses at Cassis, 1907, Musée de Grenoble 
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60 | André Derain Landscape near Martigues, 1908, Musée Ziem, Martigues 


61 | André Derain Forest at Martigues, about 1908-09, The Art Institute of Chicago 
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61 | Derain stayed in Cassis in the spring of 1908, then in 
Martigues from June to November, where he met Braque, Friesz 


and Dufy, together with his wife Alice. He himself declared enthu- 


siastically: “It’s the only place where one feels a painter’s sensa- 
tions.” This Forest at Martigues represents a turning point in his 
style, as shown in the use of more sober colours and by the evi- 
dent presence of black outlining. Much later, Marcel Duchamp 
would praise this “rehabilitated black as a colour.”? Apart from 
its solidly outlined and involute features, the decorative quality 
of the picture is a reinterpretation of the lessons learned from 
Cézanne’s landscapes made of the Aix region, with which Derain 
was more familiar than the other Fauvists. Jean Leymarie’s 
inspired observations are fitting here: “[Derain] rejects the naive 
mystique of colour, the hedonistic and decorative tendencies of 
Fauvism to contemplate the problems of form which Braque and 
Picasso were tackling in a more consistent way at the same time. 
Cézanne was the source of this abrupt change of direction for 
them all. The youngest of the Fauvists became the “older brother 
of the Cubists,” but held back from joining their over-austere 
game, protected from their systems by his imaginativeness and 
his lack of interest in favouring abstract lines over colour.”3 

Derain abandoned the coast and turned towards the hinter- 
land to paint dense, rocky landscapes. The main motif of this 
picture is in fact the curtain of trees that overwhelms the fore- 
ground, partly hiding the vale and houses below.‘ The dull, earthy 
tones are barely tempered by some blue accents. The composi- 
tion is deliberately stiff as in a Lorenzetti landscape, and its false 
naiveté resembles a theatre set — an approach that would be 
clearly adopted in the paintings of Carlo Carra after 1918. 

The Forest at Martigues was shown with two other pictures 
by Derain at the Armory Show in New York, and Chicago in 1913. 
It was bought there by Arthur Eddy, who made the following 
ambiguous comment on it a year later in his work Cubists and 
Post-Impressionism: “To the extent that figures and objects are 
blocked in in planes and masses in a big, elemental way, the 
result may be both impressive and beautiful — Derain’s Forest 
at Martigues is an example in point; but in so far as the picture 
is a puzzle, clear only in part, the result is exasperating; the 
observer, however sympathetic his attitude, is diverted from 
enjoying the art of the painter to the attempt to discover the 
hidden objects.”5 — GC 


1. Translation of André Derain, Lettre a Viaminck (Paris: Flammarion, 1955), 
p. 167; quoted by Miriam Simon, in André Derain. Le peintre du 
« Trouble moderne », exhib. cat. (Paris: Musées, 1994), p. 156. 

2. Marcel Duchamp, Salt Seller: The Writings of Marcel Duchamp (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1973), p. 147. 

3. Translation of Jean Leymarie, André Derain ou le retour a l’ontologie 
(Paris: Skira, 1949); republished in André Derain, exhib. cat., 1994, 
p. 156. 

4. See Simon in André Derain, exhib. cat., 1994 

5. Arthur Eddy, Cubists and Post-lmpressionism (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co., 1914), p. 69. 


63 | André Derain A Village in Provence: The Pink Wall, about 1930, 


The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 
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From the Pull of Happiness to the Pursuit of New Directions | “The First Twentieth Century” 


NICOLAS CENDO 


here is more to the twentieth century in Provence than the 

adventure, though important, that took place in L’Estaque 

between 1905 and 1910, when first-rank artists including 
André Derain, Georges Braque, Othon Friesz and Raoul Dufy came 
to settle and work in the footsteps of Cézanne in this little holiday 
port at the outskirts of Marseille. 

There was no shortage of other places — Cassis for Derain, La 
Ciotat for Friesz and Braque, the Golfe des Lecques a little further 
along for Braque and, lastly, Martigues for Braque, Derain and 
Dufy — to attract and inspire those painters still full of zeal for the 
Fauve experience. 

Moreover, at the very beginning of the century several artists 
came to the Provencal coast with a view to exalting colour ina style 
that was still Post-Impressionist. This was true for Louis Valtat, 
who mainly worked on the Estérel coast, and Armand Guillaumin, 
who, in depictions of Agay and the surrounding area, succeeded 
in approaching the Fauve aesthetic in landscapes open to the 
tonality of the sea, rocks and sand. 

Other painters more specifically Fauve, such as Charles Camoin 
and Henri Manguin, preferred the Old Port of Marseille to L’Estaque 
for the intense luminosity that developed between the boats in 


its harbour. The movement of their masts and their bright colours: 


concentrated this light and made its tones glow. Or it was diffracted 
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in the depth of the water, like that at the source of the vivid colours 
spilling out from bowls of fruit placed on a table in front of the win- 
dow of Marquet’s studio, seemingly at water’s edge (cat. 134). 

It was undoubtedly because of a still Arcadian quest for hap- 
piness that these two artists also preferred to go painting among 
the coves, pines and remote places around Le Lavandou, Saint- 
Clair, Cavalaire and Saint-Tropez. Here, the play of colour provided 
by terraces and the dresses or bodies of languid young women 
gave rise to a euphoric luminosity between light and dark strokes 
in the seaside vegetation. Tight motifs of the movement of subtly 
outlined tree trunks, through which, at times, filters the volup- 
tuous brilliance of a parasol in the heat, concentrated the joy em- 
anating from these places. 

Albert Marquet also enjoyed painting ports, such as Saint-Tropez, 
during the Fauve period. He had a unique ability to dilute colourin 
the application of his strokes to better imbue the entire painting 
with a dominant grey and white, highly typical of his palette. In this 
way, Marquet let the verticals and horizontals of architectural forms 
distribute, in a finely latticed drawing, the depth of the water and 
the tightening of the masses and volumes of solid elements. 

Several years later, Marquet painted a number of views of the 
port of Marseille (cats. 137-140, 142), often from the window of 
his studio on the Quai de Rive-Neuve. These allowed the depth of 


perspective to dominate the whole composition, with light, water 
and sky taking shape through the vertical lines of chimneys and 
masts, as well as the distant horizontals formed by the transporter 
bridge and the architecture of the port buildings. This is what can 
be seen in the Musée Cantini picture (cat. 140), painted about 1916, 
in which the artist appears to have abandoned the Fauve doctrine 
to which he had subscribed. Other paintings executed from the 
same studio tend, on the contrary, to reduce the perspective by 
closing up exterior and interior planes, light and backlight, fos- 
tering a tenser dialogue between the two spaces defined by the 
window frame. An examination of a beflagged boat of 1916 shows 
a painting within a painting; the mass of the boat with the highly 
colourful flag and many banners acquires an absolute presence. 

In 1918, long after his Fauve and Cubist investigations, Mar- 
quet went to L’Estaque, where he painted the terrace of the Hatel 
de la Falaise (cat. 141) from an oblique perspective in which sea and 
vegetation meld in a gentle light. He executed, roughly between 
1916 and 1918, some ten canvases at L’Estaque, a place that had 
seen, in addition to Cézanne, the passage of a great number of 
the adherents of Fauvism and discoverers of Cubism. 

During a stay in Martigues about 1905, Francis Picabia painted 
a Post-Impressionist view of the Etang de Berre (cat. 159) in which 
the sea, sky and even the sails of a small boat are captured ina 
gently rotating movement, accentuated by curved strokes of green 
and mauve that suggest the presence of a strong mistral. A view 
of Saint-Tropez from the citadel, painted about 1909 (private col- 
lection), shows the influence of Signac in the broader strokes that 
stretch to the horizon, represented using a more Pointillist, shim- 
mering effect. 

On a trip to Cannes in January 1901, at the invitation of Vuil- 
lard, Vallotton and his wife took the opportunity to visit Marseille. 
There, the artist enjoyed painting, perhaps from photographs, the 
city’s most popular tourist attractions. His back to the sea, Val- 
lotton depicted The Port of Marseille (cat. 181) framed by Fort Saint- 
Jean on the left and Fort Saint-Nicolas on the right. With a cold, 


blue, mauve and green tonality, warmed by the ochre of buildings, 
the various areas of this unique composition reproduce the chill 
brightness of a January day with stunning vigour, in sharp contrast 
with the vision of the same scene offered by those artists influ- 
enced by Fauve colours. 

However, if the adventure that occurred in the crucible of 
L’Estaque — between Cézanne’s first visit in 1870 and the arrival 
of Derain, in the footsteps of Aix’s great master, in the summer 
of 1906 — represents a genuine revolution, it is because a unique 
development in pictorial language took place there, laying the very 
foundation of the modern movement. For, following Matisse and 
Derain’s profitable Fauve interlude in Collioure, it was in this rel- 
atively small area that an evolving style of painting was articu- 
lated. It cannot be denied that Cézanne’s campaigns in L’Estaque, 
which produced true masterpieces, reflections on the capturing 
of landscape in an entirely new manner, between thought and feel- 
ing, had a decisive influence in bringing to the area artists who 
would leave an indelible mark on the twentieth century. 

As in a secret game of dominos involving colour and form that 
went so far as to challenge the very language of painting, it was 
from this checkerboard of exaltation or reduction of colour during 
the Fauvist period, and of construction and deconstruction dur- 
ing the Cubist, that little by little a radically different way of look- 
ing at things arose. 

Moreover, a change — the significance of which must be con- 
sidered — took place between the time of Cézanne who, because 
of the intrusive presence of industrialization, finally left L’Estaque 
to go and continue painting Sainte-Victoire from life, and Braque, 
many of whose Cubist works of L’Estaque were executed in the 
studio. Lastly, in Braque’s investigations at L’Estaque in the two 
versions of the Rio-Tinto factories (cats. 19 and 20), whose com- 
ponents are as readable in their construction as in their decon- 
struction, it is possible to measure to just what extent a profoundly 
intellectual change had been wrought. 
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134 | HenriManguin Marseille, Window onto the Old Port, 1925, 


Musée Ziem, Martigues 


137 | Albert Marquet The Beflagged Boat, 1916, 
Musée d’Art et d’Histoire de Cognac 


139 | Marquet painted this view of the port of 
Marseille, where he lived for a while during the 
war, from the studio of the painter and writer 
Eugéne Montfort. Nomadic in spirit, he loved 
wandering around the old quarters of the 
Phocaean city and sketching, in the manner of 
Hokusai, the activities of the barges. This native 
of Bordeaux had a lifelong affinity with travel 
and with the liveliness of harbour life. 

The painters of this generation drawn to the 
southern sun, particularly Bonnard, Marquet and 
Matisse, took the window itself as their subject 
matter. The frame outlines the white-hot light 
outside against the cool of the shadows indoors. 
The Provencal painter Granet was already using 
this backlit effect: his buildings are riddled with 
the blinding light of the Midi, and open on toa 
distant landscape. 

But there is no detail here. The composition 
is classic, sparse, even radical in its refinement. 
The reflection of the window glass can barely be 
seen. The simplicity of the arched opening 
recalls Renaissance pictures, following the rules 


-of the item perspectiva (“seeing through”) of a 


trompe-l’ceil perspective reinforced by the large 
scale of the canvas. In this very soberly treated 
metaphor of the painting-within-a-painting, 
depth is suggested by tiered planes that follow a 
luminist perspective, starting from the dark win- 
dow frame and darting into the sun-whitened 
city that floats on the horizon like a mirage. The 
vanishing lines begin at the still life placed on 
the window sill and rebound off the yacht’s 
diagonal with an intensity that is almost violent 
in its simplicity. It is like a pebble thrown on to 
still water. — NB 
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139 | Albert Marquet The Old Port, Marseille, 1916, private collection 
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138 | Albert Marquet Marseille, the Yacht Club and the Transporter Bridge, 1916, 


Galerie de la Présidence, Paris 


83 | LéonGimpel Port of Marseille, 1907, 


Collections de la Société Francaise de Photographie 


140 | Albert Marquet The Port of Marseille, about 1916, Musée Cantini, Marseille : 
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142 | Albert Marquet Port of Marseille, 1918, L’Annonciade, musée de Saint-Tropez 
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141 | Albert Marquet L’Estaque a Marseille, 1918, Musée des Beaux-Arts, Nantes 
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184 | Louis Valtat The Red Rocks of Agay (Pointe du Cap Roux), 1903, Fondation Regards de Provence, Marseille 
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182 | Louis Valtat Women by the Seashore, 1898-1904, private collection 
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183 | Louis Valtat Moonlight by the Seashore, 1900, private collection 
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Seyssaud, Chabaud, Verdilhan, Lombard | Between Fauvism and a Personal Direction 


NICOLAS CENDO 


an it be considered that a Fauve school in Provence ex- 

isted when all the artists usually grouped under this head- 

ing, while all at one time or another influenced by this 
movement, followed paths as diverse as they were uncontempo- 
raneous? Seyssaud (cats. 172-174) born in Marseille in 1867, started 
painting a little before Fauvism. The use of a frequently thick mass 
of bright colours in his landscapes generally places him between 
Van Gogh and Post-Impressionism. The showing of seven of his 
works at the 1905 Salon d’automne gave his critics grounds for 
linking him with the Fauves, but the artist himself never had much 
to do with these painters. 

His strength and originality lie above all in his being firmly 
rooted to the effects of colourin the Provencal landscape; in these 
the painter shows an impressive daring in his choice of pure 
colours, as well as in the synthesis and grouping of forms in con- 
centrated masses that reinforce the expressiveness of his com- 
gpeciiousy Los aah = that’ ‘Seyssaud pretiguted te Shou 


two places in which he worked. First, Paris, where he was fasci- 
nated to discover the animation of the city by day and night, as 
well as the industrial activity on the river and railways, often de- 
picted through mist and smoke. This period relates more closely 
to German Expressionism, owing to the vivid violence of its colours, 
the outlines of contours sometimes accentuated to the point of 
caricature, and the almost aggressive harshness of posters, signs 
and hotel entrances. Second, in the background, Provence, to 
which he regularly returned and finally settled in 1919. Here, his 
palette became softer, more sober, although still restless and often 
bold. 

Did meeting Matisse, Puy, Derain and Laprade during the Fauve 
period playa deciding role in his manner of introducing more light 
into his landscapes, his concentration of colour into flat, uniform 
fields, and his robust application of contours? It was certainly his 
own approach that soon prevailed, leading him from 1908 to make 
strikingly fast progress in his ability to suggest, in an almost ab- 
stract way, a sosine with a few colours, or to give some cypress 

nce of a dark, Bogle solidity. een : 


Born in 1875, Verdilhan (cats. 191-193) was essentially self-taught. 
He was influenced by Marquet, who liked his painting, and al- 
though he had met the Fauves, he rarely exhibited with them. In 
1910, however, he exhibited at Druet, in the company of Fauves 
such as Manguin, Laprade, Marquet and Matisse. 

Indeed, after an initial period that was somewhat Impression- 
ist, Verdilhan did embark on a Fauve phase from 1907 to 1913, 
which meant that his involvement at the margins of this movement 
came rather late. Although he drew on the roots of his Fauvism in 
Paris and Versailles after receiving a commission from Joachim 
Gasquet to paint gardens and parks, it was through the landscapes 
of the Midi in Toulon, Cassis and Martigues from 1911 onwards 
that his Provencal style started to develop. 

Beginning in the 1920s, he painted mainly ports in tonalities 
that tended towards grey in which boats and buildings were often 
contoured in black. The port of Marseille is very often painted in 
a spare, highly personal style in which diagonals and verticals give 
rhythm to the composition. The artist does not hesitate to use the 
clean, vertiginous lines of the transporter bridge to give air and 
depth to the spaces within its structures. 


Alfred Lombard (cats. 126-127), born in 1884, was the youngest 
of the Provencal artists to be influenced by Fauvism. But, unlike 
his predecessors, the influence of the Fauves appeared later in 
his work. In fact, he first explored Impressionism and its subse- 
quent developments. His meeting with Derain in Paris could per- 
haps explain why his palette remained closest to the Parisian 
artists, even though his work was limited to Provence. Drawing on 
a faultless sense of composition, Lombard delighted in painting 
the play of colour, as seen through a bouquet placed on a window 
ledge, at work in the port of Marseille in the chromatic brightness 
of a morning. 

He also enjoyed the dazzling depth of a place like Vallon des 
Auffes, which he painted about 1909, where the effect of the 
coloured shades that represent the wharf and boats contrasts with 
the distant perspective of the sea, which the sweep of the over- 
hanging bridge’s arch very cleverly intensifies. 

With an edgy hand, using broadly applied colours, sometimes 
outlined, the artist also liked to choose a near vantage point to 
bring to life with acid tones the front of a shop or bar, in order to 
articulate with a wonderful freedom and expressiveness the stir- 
ring of streets or the particular vitality of houses in the light. 


René Seyssaud, Pine Forest at Dusk, 1895 (cat. 172, detail) 


173 | RenéSeyssaud The Red Rocks of Agay, 1901, Fondation Regards de Provence, Marseille 
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174 | RenéSeyssaud Garonne Seascape, about 1902, private collection 
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41 | Auguste Chabaud House with Cypresses, about 1908, 


Centre Georges Pompidou, Paris 


42 | Auguste Chabaud Fygaliéres, about 1911, Collection Marc Stammegna 
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40 | Auguste Chabaud The Hunter and His Dog in Camargue, about 1908, private collection 
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23 | CharlesCamoin Old Port with Barrels, 1904, Stadtisches Museum Gelsenkirchen 
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24 | CharlesCamoin Square with a Merry-go-round, 1907, 127 | AlfredLombard Old Port under Snow, about 1914, 


Musée Cantini, Marseille Régie Culturelle Régionale Provence-Alpes-Céte-d’Azur 
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126 | Alfred Lombard Vallon des Auffes, about 1909, 


Musée Cantini, Marseille (Deposited by Centre Georges Pompidou) 
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191 | Louis-Mathieu Verdilhan The Transporter Bridge, about 1918-20, Musée Cantini, Marseille 


192 | Louis-Mathieu Verdilhan View of the Port of Marseille, 1928, Musée Cantini, Marseille 
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193 | Louis-Mathieu Verdilhan The Grand Pavois in the Port of Marseille, n.d., Régie Culturelle Regionale Provence-Alpes-Céte-d’Azur 
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Biographies of the Artists 


Louis-Auguste Aiguier 


Toulon 1814 — La Garde / Le Pradet 1865 


Too delicate to help his parents in the fields, the 
young Aiguier, though dreaming of becoming a 
painter, was apprenticed to a barber and was 
soon compelled to take up this trade to provide 
for his brothers and sisters after the death of 
their parents. 

Having established himself as a barber in 
Marseille, where he married in 1840, he was 
advised by Félix Ziem, whose watercolour 
courses he attended. He then enrolled at the 
Beaux-Arts and became the pupil of Aubert and 
Loubon, who gave him encouragement. He 
exhibited at the Salons in Marseille from 1846, 
then went to Hébert’s Paris studio in 1852 for 
further training, discovering Lorrain’s landscapes 
in the Louvre. On his return, he showed Sunset at 
the Catalans and Tamaris, near Toulon, which 
were well received by critics at the 1855 Universal 
Exposition in Paris. In addition, the state chose 
two of his works for London’s own International 
Exhibition, held in 1862. He also exhibited at 
Paris Salons from 1859 until 1865, the year in 
which he succumbed to tuberculosis in the 
family home at Le Pradet. 

His career as a painter was a modest one 
but he received attention for his luminous works, 
executed in the morning or evening, when his 
shop’s shutters were lowered: times when he 
managed to capture that special density, so typi- 
cal of the Provencal atmosphere, a quality some- 
times described as impressionist. 


Jean-Joseph-Xavier Bidauld 
Carpentras 1758 — Montmorency 1846 
Born into a family of artisans, Bidauld at the age 


of ten joined his brother Jean-Pierre-Xavier, a 
flower and genre painter, who had settled in 
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Lyon. A student at the Beaux-Arts, Bidauld also 
taught himself by copying the works of the great 
masters, which he discovered in Geneva by fol- 
lowing his brother to the cabinets d’amateurs of 
such artists as Tronchin, Girot and Castelnau. 

At sixteen he travelled throughout Provence | 
and received modest commissions before ventur- 


ing to Paris in 1783, although the move did not 
immediately launch his career. It was then that 
Dulac, a Parisian perfumer and art dealer for 
whom he had made some copies, became his 
patron. This enabled him to settle in Rome, on 
the advice of Joseph Vernet and Fragonard, 
whom he had met when painting from life in 
Fontainebleau. Between 1785 and 1790, he sent 
his works to Vernet and Hubert Robert, who 
offered their criticisms of them. It was in Italy that 
Bidauld seemed to find his direction by compos- 
ing detailed, luminous landscapes that were the 
background to often mythological scenes. 

On his return, he successfully submitted five 
paintings to the Salon. From that time on he 
exhibited there regularly and completed commis- 
sions for the imperial family and a number of 

aristocrats. In 1823 he became the first land- 
scape painter to enter the Institut and was made 
a chevalier of the Légion d’honneur in 1825. 


Georges Braque 


Argenteuil 1882 — Paris 1963 


Braque, trained as a house painter by his 
father, settled in Paris in 1900 and entered the 
Académie Humbert in 1902, before enrolling at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He was later to claim 
that he was self-taught. 

His childhood in Le Havre informed his first 
landscapes, which drew their inspiration from 
the Normandy coastline. In 1906 he discovered 
Provence, where he went to paint L’Estaque and 
La Ciotat. Influenced by Matisse and Derain, 
his style was at first Fauve, then slowly evolved 
toward Cubism, which he adopted in 1908. 
Braque was to paint some of his best-known 
works during his second visit to L’Estaque. In 
particular, he was to draw on Cézanne’s treat- 
ment of light in his landscapes, rediscovered at 
the 1907 Salon d’automne retrospective — 
organized a year after the Master's death — and 
to explore its use through his research into form, 
which he carried out with Picasso. His handling, 
at first undulating, was simplified, geometric, 
and tended toward colours that, once flamboy- 
ant, now became mineral-like, taking on the 
muted hues, green and ochre, of the natural 
world he attempted to reconstruct. 

And so his work gradually deconstructed vol- 
ume, banishing perspective. To better achieve 
this, Braque chose to paint still lifes, presenting 
a first series in 1910. Still attempting to distin- 
guish colour and form, he introduced his 
“papiers collées” in 1913. 

Wounded during the war, in 1917 Braque 
resumed painting even more studied and ambi- 
tious works whose style, nonetheless, had not 
radically changed. He became acknowledged as 
the French artist par excellence, the standard 
bearer of the classical tradition he defended in 
his Cahier de Georges Braque : 1917-1947, pub- 
lished in 1948 and 1956. However, poor health 
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disrupted his work from 1947. Despite this, 
between 1952 and 1953 he decorated the ceiling 
in the Louvre’s Etruscan Gallery with birds flying 
in abstract skies. He also executed the cartoons 
for the stained-glass windows in the Fondation 
Maeght chapel of Saint-Bernard in Saint-Paul- 
de-Vence. 


Fabius-Germain-Joseph Brest 
Marseille 1823 — Marseille 1900 


Brest was a pupil of Loubon in Marseille after 
1845, then of Troyon in Paris. Like Monticelli, he 
was influenced by the Barbizon School when car- 
rying out studies in the forest of Fontainebleau, 
and started by painting Provencal landscapes, 
which were exhibited at Salons as of 1850. His 
four-year stay in Constantinople, begun a year 
after Ziem in 1855, led him to develop a more 
Eastern style. He thus executed views of Turkey 
and also of Venice, which he visited shortly 
afterwards. Brest became best known for his 
depictions of architecture, monuments and 
exotic characters. He was awarded a medal in 
1864 and was exempted from the jury selection 
process in 1868. 

Brest left a wealth of colourful paintings, 
recognized for compositions that are highly faith- 
ful to life, and for the harmony of their colours. 
Writing in the Moniteur Universel about The 
Square of the Atmeidan, shown at the 1860 
Salon, Théophile Gautier declared, “We can tes- 
tify to the strong, sober truth of Monsieur Brest’s 
painting.” Philippe Jullian, for his part, regarded 
him as a “more conscientious Ziem.” 


Charles Camoin 
Marseille 1879 — Marseille 1965 


The heir to a Marseille house painter and decora- 
tor, Camoin, having originally studied business, 
was trained at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of | 
Marseille between 1895 and 1897. He then trav- 
elled to Paris where, in the company of Manguin, 
Marquet and Matisse, he enrolled at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, studying under Gustave Moreau. 
He undertook his military service in Arles in 
1900, and was transferred two years later to 
Aix-en-Provence. After being influenced by Van 
Gogh, he became a friend of Cézanne and main- 
tained profuse correspondence with him. He met 
Monet at Giverny in 1903, settled in Martigues, 


__and discovered Saint-Tropez in the company 


of Marquet. 
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At the 1905 Salon d’automne, he exhibited in 
the “Cage aux fauves,” surrounded by all those 
artists who were exploring Provence. Camoin 
was different, however, in that his palette was 
less powerful and his strokes supple. He painted 
mainly still lifes, bouquets of flowers, portraits, 
nudes and seascapes, focusing on the treatment 
of light, rather than formal description. 

From 1906 he took several trips that led him 
to Spain, England, Germany, Corsica, the Cote 
d’Azur, Toulon and Collioure, as well as Tangiers, 
where he met Matisse and Marquet in 1912. The 
following year, in the company of the avant- 
garde, he took part in New York’s Armory Show. 

He met Verdilhan and Audibert while on 
standby duty in 1913. When the war was over, 
he joined Matisse in Nice and was introduced to 
Renoir in Cagnes before settling, in 1921, in 
Saint-Tropez, where he set up a studio in 1934. 
He subsequently spent nearly all his summers 
there, alternating with his Paris studio and other 
trips resulting from his international fame. 


Paul Cézanne 
Aix-en-Provence 1839 — Aix-en-Provence 1906 
N 


Cézanne made friends with Emile Zola at 

school in Aix and, a regular visitor to the Musée 
Granet, enrolled at the Ecole de dessin in 1856. 
Terminating his law studies, which he had 
started in 1859, he went to Paris to put his paint- 
ing to the test, financially supported by his 
father, a hatter who had become a prosperous 
banker and who had just bought the Jas de 
Bouffan, the former property of the Duc de 
Villars. It was Cézanne’s favourite place. 

In 1861 he failed the entrance examination 
for the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Frustrated, he 
returned to Aix and became an employee in his 
father’s bank. Regaining his motivation within 
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the year, he returned to the capital and studied 
at the Académie Suisse in 1863. His contribu- 
tions to various exhibitions were sporadic and 
controversial. 

Cézanne had a life-long attachment to 
Provence. In 1870, during the Franco-Prussian 
War, he and his companion sought refuge in 


L’Estaque, where his mother rented a house 
every summer. He returned there regularly, in 
1882 welcoming Renoir, who had come to work 
with Cézanne on his return from Italy. The town’s 
industrialization forced Cézanne to move into 
the hinterland, where he settled in Gardanne. 
After the death of his father in 1886 and the 
break with Emile Zola that followed the publica- 
tion of L’Euvre, a novel in which Cézanne identi- 
fied himself as the failed artist described by his 
friend, he worked in Aix. 

The mountain of Sainte-Victoire then became 
the central motif of his work and of his medita- 
tion on pictorial construction through colour and 
handling. This set him apart from Impressionism, 
with which he had become associated through 
Pissarro and through his participation in the 
movement’s exhibitions. He also rediscovered 
the Jas de Bouffan, sold in 1899 on the death of 
his mother, and drew inspiration from Bibemus 
quarry and the Chateau Noir pine forest. He had 
a studio built on the Route des Lauves in 1901. 
There he welcomed Emile Bernard, Maurice 
Denis and Charles Camoin. Many artists came to 
meet this supreme “painter of colour” who artic- 
ulated the contrasting tones of Provence and 
constructed truncated perspectives through the 
overlapping of coloured planes 

Cézanne died in 1906, within days of falling 
ill after being caught in a storm while painting 
from nature in the Aix countryside. 


Auguste Chabaud 


Nimes 1882 — Graveson 1955 


The grandson of a Cévennes pastor and the son 
of a tanner, Auguste Chabaud was trained by 
Pierre Grivolas from 1897 to 1899, only retaining 
from his studies at the Avignon Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts “white in shadow and planes that overlap.” 
Then, over a period of two years, he audited the 
courses of Fernand Cormon, a Parisian academic 
painter, and profited from the teaching at the 
Julian and Carriére academies. 

Unable to support himself in Paris, he sailed 
on a cargo ship of the African line that served 
Senegal, before doing his military service in 
Tunisia between 1903 and 1906. His connection 
with Fauvism is apparent in his manner of 
absorbing the strong colours and Eastern light 
found in these countries. 

On his return, bohemian Paris inspired his 
work. He developed yet another facet in his 
painting when he visited Provence. 

He participated alongside the Fauves at the 
Salon des Indépendants and the Salon d’au- 
tomne in 1907, and gained rapid success, 
most notably a solo exhibition at the Galerie 
Bernheim-Jeune in 1912. The following year he 
took part in the New York Armory Show, the first 
exhibition of international contemporary art. 

Decorated for his courage in the First World 
War with the Croix de Guerre, he married and 
settled on his farm in Graveson, from which van- 
tage point he painted the Montagnette, the cen- 
tral motif of his Provencal work, as was Mont 
Sainte-Victoire for Cézanne. His depiction of the 
Alpilles swept by the mistral reveals a Provence 
reduced to a few lines of such contrasting tonali- 
ties that the region appears sombre. 
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Charles-Louis Clérisseau 
Paris — Auteuil 
August 28, 1721-January 19, 1820 


Clérisseau, who was trained in Paris, won the 
Prix de Rome for architecture in 1746, and took 
his place as a scholar of the Académie in 1749. 
The British architects Robert and James Adam, 
enchanted by Clérisseau’s drawings of architec- 
ture and ruins, as were many of their compatri- 
ots, commissioned him to illustrate a work, 
which was engraved by Bartholozzi and Santini, 
containing views resulting from their travels 
between Dalmatia and Venice in 1757 and 1762. 

On his homeward journey to France in 1767, 
Clérisseau designed the facades for the Chateau 
Borély in Marseille and made drawings of monu- 
ments in Provence, publishing the Antiquités de 
la France in 1778. He was accepted as a “painter 
of architecture” by the Académie in 1769, then 
set off again for England in 1771 as the guest of 
Robert Adam. A successful exhibition of his work 
was held at the Royal Academy the following 
year. Between 1778 and 1782, he became first 
architect to the Empress of Russia, a collector of 
his drawings, and was made a member of the 
Academy of Saint Petersburg. 

He ended his days in Paris, where he was 
appointed a chevalier of the Légion d’honneur. 


Thomas Cole 
Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire 1801 — 
Catskill, New York, 1848 


Thomas Cole immigrated with his family to the 
United States in 1819, settling in Ohio, first in 
Steubenville and then in Pittsburgh. Trained as a 
painter by Stein, the German portraitist, Cole 
lived as an itinerant artist before attending the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia 
from 1823. Upon arrival in New York, he was 
drawn to the banks of the Hudson, the inspira- 
tion for his first known landscapes. He was to 
become involved in the founding of the National 
Academy of Design in 1826. 

Trumbull purchased one of his views and 
assembled a number of patrons who helped Cole 
embark on a two-year tour of Europe in 1829. 
This took him to London, where he met Turner 
and exhibited, without great success, at the 
Royal Academy and the British Institution. He 
then stayed in Paris and Florence. From this 
“Grand Tour” he was able to rediscover the great 
masters and to immerse himselfintheland-. ~ 
scape of Italy, which gave new life to the iconog- 
raphy and colours in his painting, and led‘him 


toward historical, at times fantastic, subject mat- 
ter, as well as a panoramic handling of land- 
scape reminiscent of Lorrain and Turner. 

Upon his return from travels throughout 
France, Greece, Switzerland and Italy during 
1841-42, he underwent a conversion. This 
resulted in his concentration on religious sub- 
jects, which he pursued in the solitude of the 
Catskills. 

Through his work and the publication of 
the poetic Lecture on American Scenery, Cole 
became considered the rediscoverer of his coun- 
try’s landscape and a major representative of 
American Romanticism. 


Jean-Antoine Constantin 
Marseille 1756 — Aix-en-Provence 1844 


The son of a truck farmer, Jean-Antoine Constantin 
was apprenticed at the age of eleven to the 
faience maker Gaspard Robert. He subsequently 
took lessons from Kapeller, David (of Marseille), 
and Coste at the Marseille Académie, until 
Perron, a patron from Aix, raised some money 
from other art lovers to send the artist for train- 
ing to the Académie de France in Rome. Its direc- 
tor, Vien, introduced him to the great works of 
Neoclassical art. 

When he returned to Aix-en-Provence, 
Constantin was appointed director of the Ecole 
de dessin; however, it closed during the 
Revolution. Under the Empire; therefore, he was 
compelled to leave and teach at Digne. When he 
returned in 1807, it took him six years to obtain 
the post of assistant landscape master in the 
school that he had formerly run. 

He exhibited at the Paris Salon in 1817 and 
won a gold medal for his wash drawings thanks 
to one of his former pupils, the Comte de Forbin, 
who was then director of the Musées royaux. 
When he became director of the Ecole des 


Beaux-Arts in Marseille, the Comte remained 
Constantin’s patron. 

A founding member of the Aix Académie in 
1808 and made a chevalier of the Légion 
d’honneur in 1833, Constantin had a modest 
career, the victim of critics who favoured colour 
when he often preferred to handle the light 
effects in his drawings with wash. His work 
consisted mainly of Provencal landscapes in 
which he painted trees and rocks from life in an 
elegant, faithful manner. He inspired his pupils 
Granet and Forbin, as well as Cézanne, who 
reportedly said that he was unworthy of untying 
the Master’s shoelaces. 


Vincent Courdouan 
Toulon 1810 — Toulon 1893 


A pupil of Pierre Letuaire from 1822, Courdouan 
later studied at the Navy’s Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
run by the sculptor Félix Brun. He then went to 
study printmaking in Paris, where he became - 
friendly with Paulin Guérin, also from Toulon. 

In 1830 Courdouan made a nostalgic return 
to his roots. He produced works from life, mainly 
in pencil, pen and wash, watercolour, and sepia, 
from which lithographs were made and pub- 
lished by Canquoin, giving Courdouan entry to 
the Var Académie in 1843. A brief visit in 1836 to 
the forest of Fontainebleau, which brought about 
meetings with Horace Vernet, Leopold Robert 
and Gudin, probably also had an influence. 

Between 1835 and 1883, Courdouan submit- 
ted his works to the Paris Salon, where he was 
awarded a medal in 1838. In addition to being a 
teacher at the French naval academy’s Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Toulon in 1849, he was made hon- 
orary director of the Musée de Toulon in 1857. 

In 1881 the State purchased The Surroundings 
of Fort Napoléon from him, today exhibited in 
Nimes. He sent his last work to the Salon in 1883. 


Marseille 1794 — Paris 1873 


A pupil of Aubert at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of 


He died at the age of eighty-three, leaving a 
considerable body of work that includes, it 
should be recalled, the decors executed fora 
number of magnificent ships and prestigious 
hotels. His many works in wash and graphite 
show his fondness for drawing from life, and are 
testament to the hours of contemplation that led 
to his being proclaimed head of the Provencal 
school, ten years after the death of Loubon. 
Frédéric Mistral is said to have exclaimed, “There 
indeed is the painter the equal of the Provencal 
masters!” on seeing La Vallée des Angoisses, 
exhibited in 1857, a work that earned Courdouan 
a place in the Félibrige in 1862. 


Henri-Edmond Delacroix, known as Cross 
Douai 1856 — Saint-Clair 1910 


Of lower middle-class origins, Cross attended the 
courses given by Carolus-Duran at the Lille Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in 1874. He then joined Bonvin’s 
studio in Paris, exhibiting at the 1881 Salon som- 
bre works influenced by his teacher, who had 
suggested the anglicized form of his name. 
Attracted to the Impressionists, he lightened 
his palette before yielding to the pull of Neo- 
Impressionism on the death of Seurat in 1891. 
That same year, he exhibited the Divisionist por- 
trait of his wife at the Salon des Indépendants, in 
which he had been involved since its founding, 
and where he met Signac and Maximilien Luce, 
with whom he exchanged his anarchist ideas. 
Having fallen under the spell of the Cote 
d’Azur in 1883, while his parents were staying in 
the Alpes-Maritimes, Cross rented the “Maison 
perdue” at Cabasson near La Lavandou in 1891, 
before having a house built at Saint-Clair. There 
he produced works of intense colours, some- 
times solely the product of his imagination, 
heightening the southern light and accentuating 
the landscapes that he rendered with broad, jux- 
taposed brushstrokes in a manner that recalled 
the Nabis and evoked a quasi-romantic emotion. 
He suffered from painful bouts of rheuma- 
tism, which hindered his work, and died of can- 
cer on May 16, 1910, surrounded by his family 
and friends Van Rysselberghe and Signac. 
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He sent his first works to: the Paris Salon. om 


Rome in 1819. A regular exhibitor up to 1870, he 
was awarded a second-class medal in 1822 and 
a first-class one in 1831 for his View of Paris, from 
the Quai de la Cité, which was commissioned by 
the Minister of Public Works. He was decorated 
with the Croix de Chevalier of the Légion d’hon- 
neur on February 2, 1836. 

From 1820 he was wholly committed to 
landscape painting, staying in the forest of 
Fontainebleau in 1827 and depicting the areas 
surrounding Paris. But it is above all his Provencal 
works that raised him to the ranks of well-known 


. landscape painters. Between 1833 and 1840, he 


immersed himself in the panoramas of Marseille 
and Avignon, producing faithfully rendered views 
bathed in a gentle light and animated with fig- 
ures. He was without equal in his treatment of 
trees. Nevertheless, he was sometimes criticized 
for the dryness of his paintings. 


André Derain 
Chatou 1880 — Garches 1954 


The son of shopkeepers, Derain, who was 
originally intended for studies at the Ecole 
Polytechnique, eventually turned to painting. 

In 1898-99 he was trained at the Académie 
Carriére, where he met the future Fauves 
Matisse, Marquet and Puy, before attending the 
Académie Julian. 

Sharing a studio with Viaminck, whom he 
had met in 1900, they together set up the Ecole 
de Chatou. Their correspondence, published 
later, revealed their differences: Vlaminck pre- 
ferred instinct, while Derain favoured thought 
and allusion. Van Gogh, Cézanne and Gauguin 
influenced Derain, who was still in search of a 
style after his attempts at Pointillism. His views 
of Collioure, exhibited at the 1905 Salon 
d’automne, reveal broad, solid fields of vibrant 
colours. Ambroise Vollard acquired all his works 
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and advised him to visit London, where he pro- 
duced a series of paintings of the Thames’ 
embankments. Having settled in Montmartre 
in 1907, Derain made a number of visits to 
Provence, including to L’Estaque, Cassis, 
Avignon and Martigues. There he painted with 
Braque, Dufy, Friesz, Matisse and Picasso. 

These friendships were equally collabora- 
tions that would induce a pre-Cubist approach, 
denoted by the appearance of his Bathers at the 
1907 Salon, with its references to Cézanne, 
Matisse and Picasso. Always in search of new 
approaches to painting, Derain was also inter- 
ested in primitive art, as witnessed in his “negro 
works,” and in medieval traditions. He even 
designed decors and costumes for the Festival 
of Aix-en-Provence. 

His five years of service during the First World 
War did not hinder his international success. 
His later painting, featuring a more classical 
style, was much sought after by a fashionable 
clientele steered toward him by the dealer Paul 
Guillaume. 


Raoul Dufy 
Le Havre 1877 — Forcalquier 1953 


Born in Le Havre, from the age of fifteen Dufy 
attended evening classes given by the painter 
Lhuillier. There he met Emile-Othon Friesz and, 
thanks to a scholarship, was able in 1900 to join 
him in Paris to study in Bonnat’s studio at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. A year later, at the Salon 
des Artistes Francais, his debut work revealed 
his fondness for the Impressionists, as well as 
the influence of Boudin and Toulouse-Lautrec. 
At the 1905 Salon, he unveiled a style of 
painting revitalized by contact with Matisse and 
the light of Martigues, where he had stayed in 
1903. His colours were Fauve, but applied to 
Cubist compositions tempered by a use of per- 
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spective that was still very classical. Cézanne’s 
1907 exhibition and a stay in L’Estaque in 1908 
with Braque encouraged Dufy to continue along 
this path. But his style was reshaped by 
Constructivism, which he and Friesz had discov- 
ered in Munich in 1909. Painting at Saint-Paul- 
de-Vence in 1919 seems to have arrested his 
style, which now mixed Fauve colours and Post- 
Cubist forms in an idiosyncratic way. Later, horse 
races would become a recurring motif in which 
images were simplified and contoured in black. 

Like Lombard, Dufy took up illustration, 
exhibiting his interpretation of Apollinaire’s 
Bestiaire at the Salon d’automne of 1910, and 
developed his career as a designer, becoming 
interested in ceramics and producing textiles 
and tapestries, including The Electricity Fairy 
for the Electricity Pavilion at the Universal 
Exposition of 1937. 

Dufy regularly travelled throughout Provence 
and the Cote d’Azur, between Hyéres and Saint- 
Tropez, and retired to Nice during the Second 
World War. He died at Forcalquier in 1953, a year 
after being awarded the International Grand 
Prize for Painting at the 26th Venice Biennale. 


Marius Engaliére 
Marseille 1824 — Paris 1857 


Born into a family of craftsmen, Engaliére 
became apprenticed to a house painter, and at 
the same time attended courses under Aubert at 
the Marseille Ecole de dessin. He then worked in 
the studio of the decorator Bertrand before going 
to complete his training in Paris with Charles 
Cicéri, a collaborator of Delacroix at the Palais 
Bourbon and whose son, Eugene, was affiliated 
with the Barbizon painters. Obliged to join the 
Toulouse artillery regiment in 1848, while in the 
area Engaliére enjoyed the favours of a number 
of patrons who commissioned his first paintings 
from him. Made deaf by the roar of the guns, 
he was given a discharge and began travelling 
throughout Spain and Italy, as well as Algeria 
and the Middle East. p 

He exhibited at Toulouse, Bordeaux, Marseille 
and Paris. His best-known works feature northern 
Italian and, more frequently, Spanish landscapes, 
whose expanse and hot, overpowering light he 
was able to render, in line with the concerns of 
analytical naturalism. In Provence he found com- 
plex scenes bathed in a harsh light, which he 
articulated in a manner influenced by Loubon. 
However, he preferred Iberian settingstothe ~ 
peripherally exotic. He will also be remembered 
for his talents with gouache and watercolour. 


Engaliére died at the age of thirty-three as 
the result of a stroke in his studio on Rue de 
La-Rochefoucauld. 


Paul Flandrin 
Lyon 1811 — Paris 1902 


The brother of painters Auguste and Hippolyte 
Flandrin, Paul Flandrin was first trained by the 
sculptor Legendre Héral and the animal painter 
Duclaux in Lyon. He later studied at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris and joined Ingres’s studio in 
1829. During his stay in Rome between 1833 and 
1838 he executed a series of views from nature 
that were inspired by highly composed, 
Neoclassical works, faithful to the motif and 
painted with precise strokes, in the manner of 
Poussin. Baudelaire was thus prompted to 
remark that Flandrin had introduced Ingres’s 
style to landscape painting. 

A decorator as well as a painter, Flandrin col- 
laborated with his brother Hippolyte on major 
projects for the churches of Saint-Vincent-de- 
Paul and Saint-Germain-des-Prés in Nimes. He 
worked alone on the decoration of the baptismal 
font in Paris’ Saint-Séverin church between 1844 
and 1846. Ingres noticed that he also possessed 
talent as a pencil portraitist and gathered a col- 
lection of his pupil’s caricatures in an album. 

Flandrin was awarded a medal at his first 
Salon in 1839 and was made a chevalier of the 
Légion d’honneur in 1852. 


Fran¢ois-Louis Frangais 
Plombiéres, Vosges, 1814 — Paris 1897 


When Francais arrived in Paris in 1828, he 
worked as a clerk in a bookstore before indulging 
his passion for the graphic arts by drawing cari- 
catures. Self-taught, he also made lithographs 
and wood engravings. In 1831 he began execut- 
ing landscapes from nature and took up the 
career of painter two years later. He was advised 
by Paul Huet and from 1834 often went to Barbi- 
zon. There, in 1835, he met Corot, who encour- 
aged him to travel to Italy, as well as Aligny, Diaz 
and Anastasi. He also became the pupil of Jean 
Gigoux before making his debut at the Salon of _ 
1837, where he exhibited Song under the 
Willows, a landscape peopled with figures 
painted by Baron. Similarly, in 1846, Meissonier 
collaborated with him in his work Park of Saint- 
Cloud. Francais regularly took part in exhibitions: 
the classicism of his paintings enabled him to 
enjoy the favours of the jury at a time when the 


. 


Ecole de 1830 was upsetting the existing order. 
Awarded medals at the Salons of 1841 and 1848, 
he also won prizes at the Universal Expositions 
of 1855, 1867 and 1878. He was made a chevalier 
of the Légion d’honneur in 1853, and was pro- 
moted to officier in 1867. Lastly, he was accorded 
the recognition of his peers when-he became a 
member of the Institut in 1890. 

Frangais’s painting, although classical in 
style, reveals the influence of the landscape 
artists he had met. His landscapes demonstrate 
a precision in the drawing and a sense of compo- 
sition inspired by Aligny, while his sensitive 
approach to light alludes even more directly to 
Corot and Daubigny. 


Emile-Othon Friesz 
Le Havre 1879 — Paris 1949 


The son of a seafaring family, Friesz trained at 
the Beaux-Arts in Le Havre, where he became 
friends with Dufy. The latter joined him in Paris, 
where he went in 1898, on the strength of a 
scholarship, to continue his studies at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. Both were enthusiastic about 
their discovery of the Impressionists exhibited at 
the Durand-Ruel gallery; they also met Matisse 
and Marquet outside Gustave Moreau’s studio, 
which neighboured that of Bonnat, with whom 
the two were studying. By putting colour at the 
heart of their investigations, they gave birth to 
Fauvism at the Salon des Indépendants and the 
1905 Salon d’automne. 

Joining Braque in 1906 in L’Estaque, Friesz 
both discovered Provence and met Derain. A year 
later, Matisse joined them at La Ciotat and they 
all visited Derain, who was painting at Cassis. In 
1918 Friesz rented the “Chalet Sainte-Thérése,” 
rechristened “Les Jarres,” at Cap-Brun, which 
became his main home and the source of his 
inspiration. 

Friesz, at first influenced by Pissarro and 
Guillaumin, later developed his compositions 
from a base of pure colours chosen from a range 
that was ever more mineral, but whose vividness 
he never softened. Taking Cézanne’s work as his 
reference, he investigated form more than most 
Fauves, yet denied himself access to Cubism 
because of his fidelity to the motif. 


Francois-Marius Granet 
Aix-en-Provence 1775 — Aix-en-Provence 1849 


After joining the Société Populaire, in order to 
earn an income, and taking part in the siege of 


Toulon in 1793, Granet, the son of a master 


mason, Started painting for some of the officers 
at the Arsenal. 

Benefiting, like Constantin, his first teacher, 
from the patronage of the Comte de Forbin, 
Granet went to Paris and worked for some time 
at the Louvre. After the death of his parents he 
joined Auguste de Forbin in David’s studio, but 
was forced to leave some months later because 
he could not afford the monthly fees. It was 
when living at the deconsecrated Capuchin con- 
vent — where he met Girodet and Ingres, the 
friend who would paint his portrait in Rome in 
1806 — that he took up monastic themes and 
developed his art of shadows and light, painting 
The Cloister of the Feuillants, for which he was 
awarded a gold medal at the 1808 Salon. 

Granet arrived in Rome in 1802 and stayed 
there virtually without interruption until the fall 
of the Empire. The Restoration brought him high 
honours: Louis XVIII awarded him the Croix 
d’honneur for Interior of the Choir in the Church 
of the Capuchins, shown at the 1819 Salon. 

He was also appointed painter to Caroline 
Bonaparte-Murat, Queen of Naples. 

Accepted into the Académie of Aix in 1810, | 
he was also a member of numerous European 
artistic societies and held a number of presti- 
gious positions: he was correspondent of the 
Institut, deputy curator of the Musées royaux, 
curator of painting at the Musée du Louvre, and 
director of the Historic Galleries at Versailles. 


Following the events of February 1848, Granet 


fled the insurgents and withdrew to his Malvallat 
bastide. Many artists, including Meissonier, were 
inspired by his work. He bequethed his collec- 
tion, including many drawings and watercolours, 
to the museum in Aix. 


Prosper Grésy 
Boulogne-sur-Mer 1804 — Nice 1874 


Prosper Grésy earned a solid reputation as a 
landscape artist during the course of a civil serv- 
ice career in the public lands administration, a 
career that began in the Pas-de-Calais and that 
enabled him to paint throughout the whole of 
Provence following his appointment to Arles in 
1831. He also travelled to Aix and Marseille, 
where he exhibited for the first time in 1836. 

On these trips he met Aubert, Papety, Ziem 
and Monticelli, gave encouragement to the 
young Guigou and, above all, benefited from 
Loubon’s advice. His favourite sites were rocky, 
and he was unequalled at rendering their tex- 
tures using thick strokes; he was equally sensi- 
tive to the contrasting effects of the light in the 
south. A faithful follower of Dupré since 1831, 
Grésy took up some favourite motifs of the 
Barbizon painters, such as the pond in his 
Bathers, which would inspire Cézanne’s version. 

In 1847 he was transferred to the Vaucluse, 
where he remained for the next ten years. He 
retired to Nice in 1870. 


Paul-Camille Guigou 
Villars, Vaucluse, 1834 — Paris 1871 


It is thanks to the advice of Prosper Grésy that 
Guigou, intended by his family to take over the 
notary office of one of his uncles in Marseille, 
was able to devote himself fully to his careerasa 
painter. A notary clerk in Marseille from 1854, he 
was already working from life when he met the 
civil servant from the public lands administra- 
tion, who introduced him to Loubon. 

With his lessons behind him, and following 
his discoveries at the 1855 Paris Universal 
Exposition’s great exhibitions of paintings, 
Guigou alternated views inspired by the ile de 
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France and Provence, executing large studio 
works based on sketches drawn from life. 

He then submitted his canvases to Salons 
organized by the leader of the Provengal school, 
where, in 1861, he was harshly criticized, forcing 
him to match his approach with other painters’ 
methods. He learned from his meeting with Paul 
Huet in 1862 and his excursions into nature with 
Monticelli the following year, since his Hills of 
Allauch was accepted at the Paris Salon and he 
would continue to be shown there until 1870. 
This enabled Guigou to give up his workasa 
notary — which he had been dabbling in until 
then to reassure his family — for good. 

His landscapes, gilded by the sun, rendered 
enormous by drastically carving out the planes 
with horizontal lines and by the presence of 
small figures, provide a faithful panorama of 
Provencal sites, the source of an international 
success that continues to this day. As a result of 
his fame, he became the drawing master to the 
Baroness Nathaniel de Rothschild’s children, 
shortly before he was to die of a stroke. 


Henri-Joseph Harpignies 
Valenciennes 1819 — Saint-Privé 1916 


Originally a travelling salesman, Harpignies did 
not begin his career as a painter until the age of 
twenty-seven. He trained under Achard and was 
attracted to the works of Corot and Louis Frangais, 
whose friend he became. Between 1849 and 
1852 he did the ritual tour of Italy, where he exe- 
cuted a View of Capri, to which he owed his entry 
to the 1853 Salon. Despite the expressiveness of 
his painting, a rejection by the Salon jury ten 
years later caused him to leave for Italy once 
again. Harpignies came back with many land- 
scapes, for which he won medals in 1866, 1868 
and 1869. Again honoured in 1878, then 
awarded the medal of honour in 1897 and the 
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Grand Prix in 1901, he was also made chevalier 
of the Légion d’honneur in 1875 and comman- 
deur in 1901. 

He made trips to the Midi from 1883, for the 
most part as the guest of one of the pupils of his 
Paris studio, which was frequented by many soci- 
ety women, including the Princess Arenberg, who 
was his hostess in Beaulieu-sur-Mer in 1884. He 
journeyed throughout the region in search of 
other sites, regularly meeting up with Félix Ziem, 
who had settled in Nice. 

Also renowned for his talents as a water- 
colourist, he painted in the open air throughout 
France and drew inspiration from its varied land- 
scapes, depicting both the atmosphere of the 
place and the moment. He preferred to focus on 
form rather than colour. His partiality for depict- 
ing trees earned him the nickname “The 
Michelangelo of Trees” from Anatole France. 


Jean Henry, known as Henry d’Arles 
Arles 1734 — Marseille 1784 


After six years spent in Kapeller’s studio, in 1753 
Jean Henry emerged the winner of the first com- 
petition organized by the Marseille Académie. 

He was only nineteen, yet must have consid- 
ered the great progress he had made since, hav- 
ing decided to embark upon a painting career, he 
had turned down the post, passed on to him by 
his father, of agent in the Arles farms’ office. The 
young man most certainly would have had to 
contemplate the work of his peers, especially 
that of Kapeller, a highly-regarded teacher and 
innovative artist who dared to paint nature directly 
from life, one of the founders of the Marseille 
Académie in 1752, because it was Kapeller, it 
seems, who Sealed the fate of the young painter 
by recommending him to Joseph Vernet, in 
Marseille at the time to work on his famous views 
of the ports of France. In 1753 Henry d’Arles 
became the Master’s apprentice and went on 
to benefit from his teaching. Vernet’s friends, 
Jean-Baptiste Rey, the Marseille art lover, and 
Charles-Michel Campion, the managing director 
of the Provence farms, gave Henry his first com- 
missions and also became his patrons, arranging 
for him to stay for two years in Rome, where he 
became acquainted with students from the 
Académie royale. ‘ 

On his return in 1756, his fondness for 
Provence led him to settle in Marseille. He insisted 
on being called Henry d’Arles, thus denying him- 
self any possibility of a career in Paris. He then - 
started specializing in mythological landscapes 
and seascapes. ; 


Despite his evident success in Marseille — as 
witnessed by the commissions he received from 
Monsieur Borelly, one of the major collectors in 
that city, and by his admittance to the Marseille 
Académie in 1756 with his painting The Storm — 
he was roundly criticized in some quarters. He 
was censured for being too similar to his masters 
and was nicknamed “Vernet’s monkey.” He died, 
both admired and maligned for this history, as 
the result of an operation for gallstones in 1784. 


Edouard-Jean-Marie Hostein 
Pléhédel, Cétes d’Armor, 1804 — Paris 1889 


Hostein, whose father was the captain of a 
frigate, grew up between Pléhédel and Nantes; 
he moved to Paris with his family in 1813. He 
attended the Institution Massin and began 
studying law. He had started working in a bank 
before his interest in painting led him into 
becoming an artist. His aim was to liberate land- 
scape painting, which he considered cramped by 
Neoclassical rules, and travelled all over Europe 
from which he returned with paintings executed 
in the open air. His landscapes were so success- 
ful that he illustrated works by Baron Taylor: 


Voyages pittoresques et romantiques de l’anci- 
enne France (1820-63) and Voyage pittoresque 
autour du monde de Dumont d’Urville. 

He exhibited at the Paris Salon from 1833 to 
1859, winning two prizes before being awarded a 
first-class medal in 1841. Five years later he was 
made a chevalier of the Légion d’honneur. 

His wife’s poor health led to his move to the 
south of France, where he settled in 1862. He 
then explored the Var and was inspired by sites 
such as Ollioules and Cap-Brun. A painter and 
lithographer, Hostein was at his most effective in 
India ink drawings enhanced with gouache. He 
settled in Toulon after the death of his wife in 
1871 and became an active member of the Var 
Académie from 1877. 


Paul Huet 
Paris 1803 — Barbizon 1869 


After a lightning stay in the studio of Narcisse 
Guérin, whom he considered to be too academic, 
Paul Huet, initially inspired by Fragonard and 
Watteau, was especially influenced by British 
landscape artists such as Bonington. He met the 
latter at Gros’ studio, which he joined in 1819, and 
together they painted seascapes at Honfleur and 
Trouville. Huet also attended the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in 1820 and the Académie Suisse in 1822. 
Following his discovery of Constable at the © 
1824 Salon, Huet was to focus on depicting the 
changing effects of light — an approach reinforced 
by his talents as an engraver and lithographer — 
and matter, with realistic representations of 
untamed nature that linked him to the Romantics. 
A supporter of the theories propounded by the 
Barbizon School concerning the direct observa- 
tion of nature, Huet went in search of new sites 
with contrasting atmospheres. He had a particular 
preference for forest interiors: the lle Seguin at 
Sévres, the Parc de Saint-Cloud, the forests of 
Fontainebleau and Compiégne, Normandy. He 
travelled throughout Provence in 1883, reaching ; 
Nice, to which he returned in 1838 and 1839. Once 
again in the region in 1844 and 1862, he executed 
piety erate. in ano and Watercolour, He 


Jules-Romain Joyant 
Paris 1803 — Paris 1854 


Born into a family of merchants, Jules-Romain 
Joyant studied Classics at university before 
devoting himself to painting. Between 1821 and 
1826, he trained under Jean-Joseph-Xavier 
Bidauld, a member of the Académie since 1823. 
He then entered Lethiére’s studio for three years 
and soon decided to specialize in landscape 
painting. He educated himself in perspective by 
taking courses in applied mathematics and 
attending classes in architecture given by the 
architect Huyot. After enrolling at the Ecole 
royale des Beaux-Arts he met Bonington, who 
gave him training in watercolour techniques and 
the desire to visit Italy. He thus explored Venice, 
Rome and Florence during the course of many 
trips made between 1829 and 1853. He travelled 
through Marseille for the first time when return- 
ing from Italy in 1832 and revisited the city in 
1838 and 1842. His stay in Avignon in 1844 was 
the inspiration for his depiction of The Old Palais 
des Papes, Avignon, which was exhibited at the 
Salon the following year. This canvas earned 
him the praises of the mayor of Toulouse, who 
decided to buy it. 

At the same time as these travels, Joyant sub- 
mitted his first work to the Salon in 1835, winning 
a second-class medal. He earned further awards 
in 1840 and 1848 for his views of Venice and 
Rome, and his pictures were regularly exhibited 
at the Salon until 1855. Also known for his prints, 
he was awarded the Légion d’honneur in 1852. 

The chromatic and graphic accuracy of his 
paintings and the undeniable charm of his stud- 
ies earned him the encouragement of Corot, 
whom he metin Venice in 1834. He often exhib- 
ited abroad, including in The Hague, Ghent, New 
York and Munich. Today his work can be seen in 
the world’s greatest museums. ; 

x 


Jean-Joseph Kapeller 
Marseille 1702 — Marseille 1790 


The son of a Swiss painter who had settled in 
Marseille, Jean-Joseph Kapeller was one of the 
co-founders, with Dandré-Bardon, Beaufort and 
Verdiguier, of the Marseille Académie de 
Peinture et de Sculpture in 1753. He was its direc- 
7 ie ee to ee as well a5 aon pies 

F nent: 


Marseille of Monsieur, the future Louis XVIII. 

His most famous work is the Embarkation of 
Maréchal de Richelieu’s Expedition to Menorca. 
Since most of his works have disappeared, it is 
only through the many references in the Mercure 
de France that we are aware of the variety of his 
work: tapestry landscapes to decorate the walls 
of bastides, seascapes, genre paintings “in the 
style of Teniers,” depictions of architecture and 
flowers in oil, as well as India ink and gouache, 
and many pastel portraits. He also mastered the 
techniques of fresco painting, and executed a 
Crucifixion for the church of Lambesc, a small 
Provencal village northwest of Aix-en-Provence. 

Kapeller was a modernist for his time who 
tried to tackle nature differently by painting 
directly from life with precision and refinement. 
His most well-known pupils were Henry d’Arles 
and Constantin. 


Leo von Klenze 
Hildesheim 1784 — Munich 1864 


Leo von Klenze was first and foremost a cele- 
brated architect who was employed at the court 
of Louis |, King of Bavaria. Trained in property 
management, he was particularly involved in the 
restoration of exhibition galleries. His business 
also led him to Athens, where he proved to be 
one of the first architects to concern himself with 
the preservation of the site of the Acropolis. 
From Italy he brought back paintings and draw- 
ings of landscapes featuring classical ruins and 
the influence of classical structures is notable in 
his paintings. He also travelled to Pau, England 
and Russia, where he built the Henn|tage ins 


‘ Saint Petersburg. 


Charles Grenier de La Croix, known as 
Lacroix de Marseille 
Marseille (?) — Paris or Berlin 1782 


Despite a significant body of work, very little is 
known about Lacroix de Marseille. In 1746 it 
seems that he was staying in Rome, where he 
was supposedly trained by Adrien Manglard, an 
artist from Lyon and former master of Joseph 
Vernet, whose pupil he also was. Manglard’s 
account books show that a person calling himself 
Della Croce even made copies for him that were 
intended for Slodtz. It is known that he returned 
to France in 1776, when he exhibited his View of 
the Bridge and Chateau Saint-Ange at the Salon 
du Colisée. Little else is known about Lacroix de 
Marseille after his last exhibition at the Salon de 
la Correspondance in 1782. For a long time he 
was confused with G. F. de Lacroix of Avignon. 

His fanciful landscapes, composed in the 
studio, reveal a remarkably observant study of 
the play of light on water and the atmosphere 
of the seashore. 


Alfred Lombard 
Marseille 1884 — Toulon 1973 


Born into a middle-class family, Lombard 
abandoned Aix-en-Provence and his studies in 
literature and history to enrol at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts of Marseille in 1903. Soon realizing 
that he preferred less academic training, he 
studied under Alphonse Moutte and presented 
his first works at the 1905 Salon d’automne, 
where he discovered the “Cage aux fauves.” He 
adopted Fauvism’s conception of drawing and 
colour, and built on it until 1909. Thereafter, it 
was mainly through his career as a decorator that 
he became known. 

Together with his friend Pierre Girleud, whom 
he met in 1911, Lombard played an important 


role in promoting Provencal painting. He painted 
from nature with Camoin, Chabaud, Seyssaud 
and Verdilhan at the “Académie d’Allauch” and 
organized the Salon de Provence, inaugurated in 
February 1907, as well as the Salon de mai, which 
was held in 1912 and 1913. 

Having settled in Paris in 1915, Lombard, a 
lover of literature and friend of Joachim Gasquet, 
whom he had met at Eguilles, illustrated many 
works from 1920. He had also developed an 
interest in wall painting. He decorated, along 
with Girieud and Dufrénoy, the porch of the 
Saint-Pancrace chapel, near Lourmarin, in 1912, 
as well as the chapels in prestigious liners such 
as the Atlantique (in 1931) and the Normandie 
(in 1933). 

After exhibitions in 1914 and 1925, he did not 
show his work again until 1972. However, he still 
continued to paint, influenced by Picasso, soft- 
ening his colours, and dividing his time between 
Boulogne and Toulon, where he died in 1973. 


Emile Loubon 
Aix-en-Provence 1809 — Marseille 1863 


Demonstrating amazing draughtsmanship skills 
from a young age, Loubon, the son of a mer- 
chant, decided to give up the law studies he had 
barely started to attend the Ecole de dessin of 
Aix, under the directorship of Clérian, who would 
be his master together with Constantin. When 
Granet, then curator at the Louvre, was passing 
through Aix in 1829, he took Loubon with him to 
Rome, where he stayed for two years. 

Settled in Paris in 1831, Loubon met many 
Romantic artists including Couture, Delacroix, 
Descamps, Diaz, Rousseau and Troyon, and 
made his debut at the 1833 Salon. He did not 
receive awards until 1842 and 1855. 

On his return to Marseille in 1845, he took 
over the direction of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
from Aubert. He held many exhibitions, and 
trained and showed the best painters who went 
on to form the Provencal school, including E 
Guigou, Engaliére, Grésy and Monticelli. He was 
a talented and innovative artist, who, working — 
from nature, made great Provencal landscapes, 
skilfully rendering their expanse and aridity. This 
he did by raising the skyline, accentuating the 


~ outlines of planes, and distributing light and 
colour with smooth y : rasting strok 


man of ideas that he became a leading figure: he 
set up the Société des Arts in 1846 and the 
Société Artistique des Bouches-du-Rh6ne five 
years later. Opening his studio to artists, critics 
and art lovers, it became the most active meet- 
ing place for intellectuals in the Midi. 

When he died after a long bout of cancer, a 
monument was raised to him, built by Espérandieu 
and surmounted with a bust by Guindon. 


Henri Manguin 
Paris 1874 — Saint-Tropez 1949 


Manguin, who lost his father when he was very 
young, enrolled in 1890 at the Ecole des Arts 
Décoratifs, then four years later at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Gustave Moreau’s studio, where 
Matisse, Marquet and Puy often visited. 

From 1900 he exhibited in galleries, making 
his debut at the Salon des Indépendants in 
1902. The following year, he showed at the Salon 
d’automne, following a summer visit to Marquet 
at Le Touquet. He met Vallotton at Honfleur in 
1910, but it was his 1904 discovery of Saint- 
Tropez, where Signac was living, that had the 
most decisive effect on his painting. Without 


adopting a Divisionist approach, his work reveals 


a dazzling Fauvism, imbued with southern light. 
He enjoyed undeniable success following the 
1905 Salon d’automne, exhibiting in New York 
and at the Venice Biennale, but remained a 
painter of the simple pleasures transcending 
everyday life, happy to use his wife as his model. 
His contacts with Van Rysselberghe, Cross, 
Bonnard and Vallotton influenced his painting, 
whose style evolved toward softer tones and 
ever more harmonious compositions. Moreover, 
he enjoyed the company of his artist friends and 
collectors, whom he would welcome at his home 


every Saturday. He cycled throughout the Cote 


d’Azur from 1905, and resumed his explorations 
of the Mediterranean coast once the First World 
War was over, making frequent trips there and 
travelling as far as Séte. 

In 1936 he helped create the Musée de 
VAnnonciade in Saint-Tropez, where he died 
in 1949. 


Prosper Marilhat 


Vertaizon, Puy-de-D6me 1811 — Thiers 1847 


The son of a banker, Marilhat quickly gave up 
his business career to join Roqueplan’s studio 
in 1829. 

He made his first submission to the Salon 
in 1831 and travelled for two years in Syria, 
Palestine and Egypt, where he accompanied the 
expedition led by Baron von Higel, a botanist, 
politician and soldier. He brought back many 
views of deserts and Eastern towns handled with 
a great flair for detail and not devoid of feeling, 
which earned him the admiration of Théophile 
Gautier at the 1834 Salon. He took part in Salons 
up to 1844, the year he won the gold medal. 
From 1838 his style developed under the influ- 
ence of Aligny and Cabat. Thereafter more 
Poussinesque in approach, he explored different 
colour techniques, even tending toward a form of 
abstraction as he descended into madness at 
the end of his life. 

He journeyed to Italy in 1835 and travelled 
across Provence with Corot the following year. 
His View of Villeneuve-lés-Avignon was executed 
during this trip. 


William Marlow 
Southwark, London, 1740 — 
Twickenham, London, 1813 


William Marlow was trained by Samuel Scott, a 
marine and landscape painter, between 1754 
and 1759. In 1765-66 he travelled to France and 
Italy, where he acquired drawings of ruins that 
inspired the work he executed on his return to 
London. He also journeyed throughout England 
and Ireland in search of new sites. He exhibited 
at the Society of Artists in 1767, 1771 and 1778, 
and at London’s Royal Academy on a regular 
basis from 1788 to 1807. 


He was influenced by his teacher, Canaletto, 
whom he had copied, and by Joseph Vernet, 
whose style and subjects he reproduced in both 
his landscapes and marines. His oil paintings 
and watercolours show a particular sensitivity for 
light and the rendering of solid forms in highly 
classical compositions. Marlow is also known for 
his work as a printmaker and for his interest in 
optical instruments. 


Albert Marquet 
Bordeaux 1875 — Paris 1947 


Like Manguin, Marquet settled in Paris in 1890 
and enrolled at the Ecole des Arts Décoratifs, 
before studying at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
under Gustave Moreau. There he met Matisse, 
whose studio he took over; he lived there from 
1908. He joined the Salon des Indépendants in 
1901, made his debut at the 1903 Salon d’au- 
tomne, and exhibited in the “Cage aux fauves” in 
1905. He also attended, along with Matisse, the 
Eugéne Carriére Académie and gradually devel- 
oped a style that was close to Fauvism, essen- 
tially constructed around the motif of water, 
which he had borrowed in part from Corot, an 
artist he admired. 

He stayed in Saint-Tropez with Camoin in 
1905 and explored most of the Cote d’Azur. It 
wasn’t until 1915 that, thanks to Matisse, he dis- 
covered Marseille. He returned there several 
times until 1919, on occasion going as far as 
L’Estaque, becoming one of the last to represent 
it. In his port views, his approach to drawing 
(contoured in black) and composition is simpli- 
fied, while his colours are softened until they are 
reduced to large flat areas of blue and grey, still 
dominated by the effects of a perceptible light. 

From 1919, following his painting of the banks 
of the Seine, Marquet enjoyed an international 
success, which enabled him to make frequent vis- 
its to different parts of the French coastline, as 
well as to other destinations, including London, 
Naples and Rotterdam. He travelled above all in 
the Midi and North Africa, where he sought 
refuge during the Second World War from German 
harassment for his resistance activities. On his 
death, he left behind his correspondence with 
Matisse and Camoin, which shed much light on 
his approach to painting. 


Jean-Louis-Ernest Meissonier 


Lyon 1815 — Paris 1891 


Meissonier was a pupil of Léon Cogniet from a 
very early age. The purchase of one of his first 
works, The Visit to the Burgomaster, by the 
Société des Amis des Arts convinced his father to 
send him to Rome. When he returned to Paris he 
worked as an illustrator, at the same time sub- 
mitting works influenced by the Dutch school to 
the annual Salons. He won medals four times 
between 1840 and 1848, and was awarded the 
Légion d’honneur in 1846. But it was his Quarrel, 
submitted to the Salon in 1855, that made him 
famous: he was awarded the medal of honour, 
and the painting was purchased by Napoléon III 
for presentation to the English crown. He later 
accompanied the Imperial staff on the Italian 
campaign. He was appointed a member of the 
Institut in 1861 and chairman of the international 
jury of the Beaux-Arts in 1889. 

His work involved a mix of genre scenes and 
large canvases depicting historic events. He 
excelled at rendering light, which gave vibrancy 
to his paintings, but his smooth, detailed style 
was Often criticized for lacking in feeling. His 
sketches and illustrations, such as those exe- 
cuted in 1838 for Curmer’s publication Paul et 
Virginie, show much greater spontaneity. 

From 1860 Meissonier spent his winters in 
Antibes in the company of his family and pupils. 
It was there he rented, in 1867, the Chateau de la 
Pinéde, which was to become a boarding house 
for artists, and where he hosted Harpignies and 
Monet in 1888. Meissonier travelled to Italy in 
1870 and returned via Nice, where he was to stay 
regularly until his death. 

In Antibes, The Horse Riders, he depicts him- 
self with his son riding on the seafront. 
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Claude Monet 
Paris 1840 — Giverny, Eure, 1926 


Monet painted from the age of fourteen. Given a 
formal introduction to art by Boudin in 1855, he 
took part in his first exhibition the following year. 
His parents, modest shopkeepers from Le Havre, 
hoped to keep him away from painting by forcing 
him to do his military service. Once this was fin- 
ished, he went to Paris. He entered Gleyre’s stu- 
dio and met future Impressionists Renoir, Sisley 
and Bazille. He was accepted for the 1865 Salon 
but was rejected in 1869 and 1870. He joined his 
friend Pissarro in England and discovered the 
landscapes of Constable and Turner. Following 
the Franco-Prussian War and the Commune, 
Impressionism became an “appellation con- 
trolée,” to quote the ironic observation of the 
critic Leroy when considering the work by Monet 
entitled /mpression. Sunrise, exhibited by 

Nadar in 1874. The affair provoked a new quarrel 
of Ancients and Moderns, which was to last 
more than ten years. Corot, Daumier and Manet 
attacked his paintings and few were sold. But 
Daubigny bravely introduced him to the dealer 
Durand-Ruel, who became the Impressionists’ 
international promoter. Between 1875 and 1885 
Monet worked at Argenteuil and Vétheuil, and in 
Normandy from 1881. Success came at a joint 
exhibition with Rodin, organized at the Galerie 
Georges Petit in 1889. In the years that followed, 
Monet continued his investigations into the ren- 
dering of atmosphere, as well as explored north- 
ern Europe and Venice, from which he returned 
with a series of views in 1908. He completed — 
and presented to the French nation his famous © 
Nymphéas at the end of the First World War. He 
ia on AE a estate in 1926 


found to these questions that set him apart as a 
painter. The purpose of Monet’s colour was con- 
tradictory to that of his drawing, which remained 
figurative. Shades were combined in brush- 
strokes, both cursory and blurred, from which 
colour burst forth. These vivid colours modelled 
the drawing like the sun striking and transform- 
ing the sites that inspired him. 

In 1883 Monet, in the company of Renoir, 
explored the Midi by following the coast from 
Marseille to Genoa. On their return, they stopped 
in L’Estaque, where Cézanne was staying. Monet 
returned to Bordighera, to the east of Menton, the 
following year. In 1888 he travelled in the Cote 
d’Azur, from Agay to Villefranche, and stayed in 
Antibes, at the Chateau de la Pinéde, which had 
been recommended by Maupassant and was 
where he met Harpignies. After his trip to Venice 
in 1908, Monet visited Renoir in Cagnes. 


Adolphe Monticelli 
Marseille 1824 — Marseille 1886 


Monticelli, whose talents were recognized by his 
parents when he was but eleven years old, left 
Ganagobie, where he had been put in the care of 
a nurse, and travelled to Marseille. He was first 
trained by Ziem, then enrolled at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts of Marseille, where he won the prize 
for drawing in 1843. He rounded off his training 
in 1846-47 when he entered the Parisian studio 
of Paul Delaroche, but he mainly seems to have 
enjoyed discovering the works of Rembrandt, 
Veronese and Watteau at the Louvre. 

He returned to Marseille in 1848 and started 


_ exhibiting from 1852 at the salons organized 


by Loubon, director of the Marseille Ecole de 
dessin. He then ventured into Languedoc, travel- 
ling through Nimes and Montpellier. In 1856 he 

returned to Paris, where he met Diaz, whose use 
of thick impastos and féte galante themes had a 


particular influence on him. After a final stay in 
the capital between 1863 and 1870, Monticelli 
settled for good in Marseille. Here he developed 
a palette of deep colours and heavier textures, 
demonstrating a bold, sensitive technique. His 
style, exceedingly individual, was devoted to 
realistic portraits, sun-drenched landscapes, and 
fantastic worlds. 

Monticelli fell victim to hemiplegia and, fol- 
lowing a number of attacks, died in 1886, leaving 
behind a rich body of work. Van Gogh was so inter- 
ested in Monticelli that he planned to go to Arles 
— which he did not reach until 1888, after the 
painter’s death — and then to Marseille, in order 
to meet him and buy one of his works. In one of 
his letters to his brother Theo, Van Gogh went so 
far as to compare Monticelli with Delacroix. 


James Wilson Morrice 
Montreal 1865 — Tunis 1924 


Born into a middle-class family, James Wilson 
Morrice started drawing when very young. In 
1882 he began law studies at the University of 


Toronto. Sir William Van Horne, financier and 


president of the Canadian Pacific Railway, was 
aware of Morrice’s artistic talent and succeeded 
in convincing the artist’s father to allow him to 
develop it. Morrice therefore left to be trained in 
England in 1890, and arrived in Paris the follow- 
ing year. He studied at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
and the Académie Julian, and met Harpignies in 
1895. Until 1905, he divided his time between 
Canada and Paris, where he got to know Mallarmé, 
Verlaine, Oscar Wilde, Charles Conders and 
Sickert. Between 1905 and 1908, he submitted 
some of his works to the Paris Salons, for the 
most part to the Salon d’automne, and also ~ 
exhibited in London and Montreal. 
His painting, initially influenced by Whistler, 
did not begin to appeal to critics until 1905. His 
works, resulting from his various trips to Paris, 
Venice and even Saint-Malo, reveal a highly 
intense faithfulness to, and feeling for, the sub- 
ject. He succeeded in translating the atmosphere 
of the public places that inspired him by stress- 
ing colour and light over figure. 

Curious about Gauguin’s work, he stayed at 
Le Pouldu in 1908 and 1909. Two years later in 
Tangiers, he joined Matisse, whom he had just _ 
met and who was to influence him for many — 
hal uae to ae panes and Corsica 


Bertram Nicholls 
Didsbury 1883 — (?) 1974 


Trained in painting by Barber, Nicholls also stud- 
ied at the Slade School in London between 1901 
and 1904. He then left for Madrid and also trav- 
elled in Italy and France. He exhibited at the 
New English Art Club in 1905, at 48 Grosvenor 
Chambers, Manchester, in 1908, and at the Royal 
Academy from 1912. Two years later, he submit- 
ted his work to the Manchester Academy of Fine 
Arts, where he was president from 1921 to 1931. 
His first solo exhibition was held in 1924. In 1912 
he settled in Steyning, Sussex. 

He mainly painted landscapes and archi- 
tecture. 


Jean-Baptiste Olive 
Marseille 1848 — Paris 1936 


Born into a family of modest means, Jean-Baptiste 
Olive had to cut short his schooling and become 
apprenticed to a decorator. Employed to paint 
shop awnings, he nonetheless managed to profit 
from lessons given by Gustave Julien, a seascape 
painter who showed him how to paint waves. 
Having decided to work with Etienne Cornelier, 
Olive suspended his career as a decorator to 
attend the courses given by J. Rave at the 
Marseille Ecole des Beaux-Arts from 1867 to 
1869. He met Antoine Vollon, who had an influ- 
ence on his still lifes. His friend Cornelier then 
summoned him to Paris, where he decorated the 
Cirque d’Hiver, Sacré-Coeur in Montmartre, and 
even some of the pavilions at the 1899 Universal 
Exposition. He later painted some of the panels 
that decorated the Train Bleu, the restaurant in 
the Gare de Lyon. 

Olive presented his first works at the 1874 
Salon and was decorated there in 1882, 1885 
and 1886. He was awarded a silver medal at the 


Universal Exposition in 1899 and received the 
Légion d’honneur, of which he was made an 
officier in 1923. From 1895 he travelled between 
Corsica, Genoa and Venice, to which he returned 
many times. There he executed his panels — “his 
library” — on which he worked from a palette 
apparently influenced by the pure, almost unreal 
tones of the Italian landscape that the raw south- 
ern light alone reveals, directly inspiring his 
handling of commissions. Eventually, he was 
awarded the Prix Bonnat. 

He divided his time between Marseille and 
Paris, married the daughter of the Vichy art dealer, 
Breysse, and died at the age of eighty-eight. 


Frangois Marie Martinez-Picabia, known as 
Francis Picabia 
Paris 1878 — Paris 1953 


It was his Cuban father who launched Picabia’s 
career when he submitted his son’s View of 
Martigues to the 1894 Salon des Artistes 
Francais. It was accepted and awarded a prize. 
The following year Picabia entered the Ecole des 
Arts Décoratifs, while also attending the Ecole du 
Louvre and the Académie Humbert with Braque. 
Sisley’s Impressionism and meeting Pissarro in 
1898 had an effect on Picabia’s luminous style. 
But from 1909, following his discovery of Saint- 
Tropez on his honeymoon with Gabrielle Buffet, 
he executed canvases heavily influenced by 
Signac’s Divisionism. Too curious to limit himself 
to a single style, he developed an interest in 
Fauvism and Cubism. He exhibited at the Armory 
Show in 1912. Again staying in New York the fol- 
lowing year, he worked on a series of water- 
colours from which, on his return, he based 
large-scale abstracts, positing colour and form 
as the sole means of depicting reality beyond 
figurative subjects. 

He was Called up and sent to Cuba in 1915. 
On his return he founded the Dada movement 
with Duchamp, whom he had met around 1911. 
In the forefront of the avant-garde, Picabia’s 
investigations were both plastic and conceptual, 
using unlikely materials, such as matches and 
feathers. He challenged the conception of what 
constituted a work of art and turned to writing to 
expound his ideas. 

He also created the sets for Reldche, a ballet 
by Erik Satie, and Entr’acte, a film by René Clair. 
Between 1927 and 1940 he tackled transparency 
through a technique of overlapping different 
images, returning to a more figurative manner 
when material necessity compelled him to make 
a sale. 


Pierre-Auguste Renoir 


Limoges 1841 — Cagnes-sur-Mer 1919 


From a modest background, Renoir left Limoges 
for Paris with his family in 1844 and became an 
apprentice porcelain painter at the age of thir- 
teen. He was a pupil at the free Ecole de dessin, 
and was later admitted to the Ecole impériale et 
spéciale des Beaux-Arts. He often worked with 
Bazille, Sisley and Monet in the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau, where he met Diaz, who encouraged 
him to lighten his palette. 

He first showed at the Salon in 1864 and 
exhibited there regularly until 1890. Two of his 
works were shown at the Salon des Refusés in 
1873. In 1874 and 1876 he took part in Impression- 
ist exhibitions, applying the movement’s approach 
to figures and portraits. Durand-Ruel bought many 
of his works, and The Boaters’ Lunch, painted in 
1880, ensured him lasting success. 

In 1907 he was appointed honorary president 
of the Salon d’automne, where a room had been 
dedicated to him in 1904, as well as of the Salon 
de mai in Marseille in 1912. His reputation was 
not limited to France: he visited Germany, and 
his career was crowned in 1913 when five of his 
works were sent to the Armory Show in New York, 
thus associating him with the avant-garde, and 
when three of his paintings were placed in the 
Louvre, through the Isaac de Camondo bequest. 

On his return from journeys in Algeria and 
Italy in 1881-82, he discovered Provence in 
the company of Cézanne, whom he joined in 
L’Estaque. He was to repeat this experience the 
following year with Monet, and he regularly 
returned south to explore the country around Aix 
and the coast from Carry-le-Rouet to Cagnes, 
where he settled on the Domaine des Collettes in 
1907. There, within its luminous landscape, he 
attempted to reconcile his approach to colour 
with the clarity of his line. 
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He died in 1919, after being made comman- 
deur of the Légion d’honneur. 


Hubert Robert 
Paris 1733 — Paris 1808 


Taught to draw by the sculptor Michel-Ange 
Slodtz, Hubert Robert enjoyed the support of 
the Marquis de Stainville, the future Duc de 
Choiseul, for whom his father worked as a 
manservant. His patron, who was French ambas- 
sador at that time, negotiated the young 
painter’s entry into the Académie de France in 
Rome in 1754, and arranged for him to be paid an 
allowance as a cook. The institute’s director, 
Charles Natoire, recognized Hubert Robert’s tal- 
ents and offered him a place as a scholar in 
1759. There he met Fragonard, who had arrived 
the same year, and the Abbé Jean de Saint-Non, 
whom he accompanied to Naples in 1760. 
Subsequently, they produced many sketches of 
Rome and its surrounding area. 

Having extended his stay in Italy due to the 
good offices of the Bailiff de Breteuil, ambassa- 
dor to Malta, Hubert Robert did not return to 
Paris until1765, basing his subsequent paintings 
on the sketches he had brought back from Italy. 
On the strength of his success with the Port of 
Rome — a work that gained him membership in 
the Académie in 1766 — at the Salon of 1767, he 
executed decorative work for many Paris art 
lovers and exhibited at the Salon until 1789. 

Robert found the subjects for the majority of 
his works as a result of his observations of the 
Royal Gardens, which he had been commis- 
sioned to draw as of 1778. His interest in ancient 
monuments drew him, from 1783, to Provence, 
where he produced the series Monuments of the 
French Midi. 

In 1784 he was appointed curator of the 
Muséum royal and was made responsible for the 


lighting in the Louvre’s Grande Galerie. He car- 
ried out a number of studies containing both 
urban subjects and imaginary ruins, such as 
Views of the Grande Galerie, exhibited at the 
1796 Salon. 

The Revolution did not spare the author of 
Féte de la Fédération (1790): he was imprisoned 
from 1792 to 1793. He then joined Fragonard on 
the Conservatory commission and later worked 
for the Muséum from 1795 to 1802. 

Of particular note is his admiration for 
Pannini and the influence of Fragonard, who led 
him to adopt a smoother, lighter approach. 
Hubert Robert produced views, whether descrip- 
tive or imaginary, of architectural composition, 
more often occupied than animated by unobtru- 
sive figures used to structure a plane or give an 
idea of scale, that avoided the anecdotal. 

This prolific artist and great collector died of 
a stroke at the age of seventy-five. 


Paul Sain 
Avignon 1853 — Avignon 1908 


By winning at the age of fourteen the life-class 
prize from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of Avignon, 
and a prize for drawing from the Muséum Calvet 
in 1874, Paul Sain demonstrated his precocious 
talent as an artist. He followed the work of the 
history painter Guilbert d’Anelle, at the same 
time helping his father, who was a clockmaker. 
A scholarship voted by the city council of 
Avignon enabled him to complete his training in 
1877 in Paris under Géréme, at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. He quickly attracted the attention of 
collectors, including Jules Dupré and Alexandre 
Dumas fils, and entered the Salon des Artistes 
Francais with ease, exhibiting there between 
1879 and 1907. He was awarded medals in 1883, 
1886 and 1893, and received the bronze at the 
1900 Universal Exposition. 


He depicted Normandy and the Vaucluse 
with smooth, rapid strokes, later described as 
“effortless” painting. His favourite motifs, river- 
banks and rivers, also show the influence of 
Corsican, Italian and Algerian settings. His suc- 
cess was crowned by the acquisition at the 1882 
Salon of his Morning by the Banks of the Rhéne — 
housed at the Musée Calvet — by the Ministry of 
the Interior. 

Raised, like Harpignies, to the ranks of the 
most talented French landscape artists, he was 
decorated with the Légion d’honneur in 1895. He 
was given a retrospective exhibition in 1904 at 
the Galerie Georges Petit, which was well known 
for its exhibitions of works by Monet, Rodin, 
Sisley and Degas. Sain died in 1908, leaving 
behind a significant body of landscapes anda 
number of lesser-known portraits. 


René Seyssaud 
Marseille 1867 — Saint-Chamas 1952 


The son of a lawyer, who encouraged him in his 
desire to become a painter, Seyssaud entered the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts of Marseille at the age of 
thirteen and soon joined the Groupe des Jeunes, 
who were seeking to revolutionize literature and 
the arts in Marseille. When his father died in 1885, 
Seyssaud enrolled at the Beaux-Arts in Avignon. 
He was trained by Pierre Grivolas, who was 
amazed by his talent and who introduced him to 
Mistral and Aubanel, members of the Félibrige. 

He exhibited at the Salons of the Association 
des Artistes Marseillais and made his debut at 
the Salon of the Société Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts in Paris in 1893. In 1895 Francois Honnorat, 
a dealer in oils and a collector of Monticellis, 
became Seyssaud’s patron and agent, managing 
his commissions and Paris exhibitions: the Salon 
des Indépendants from 1896 and the Salon d’au- 
tomne from 1904. That same year Seyssaud set- 
tled in Saint-Chamas, on the banks of the Etang 
de Berre, where he remained until his death. 


Seyssaud was honoured with several solo exhibi-— 


tions from 1897, and was represented at the four- 
teenth and fifteenth Impressionist and Symbolist 
exhibitions. His success was international, with 
showings of his work in Amsterdam, Sao Paulo, 


Barcelona, New York and Stockholm. 


He is known for his still lifes, but above all for 
his landscapes, painted from a strong palette 
with broad brushstrokes of rich and contrasting 
colours. Employing an almost spontaneous, anti- 
theoretical form of Fauvism, he rendered the 
people and places in the countryside found 
under the Provencal sun. 


Paul Signac 


Paris 1863 — Paris 1935 


Signac was a self-trained painter who defied the 
wishes of his parents, who wanted him to study 
architecture. He studied briefly under Brin in 
1883, then left Paris to paint from nature in 
Normandy and Brittany, influenced by his admi- 
ration of Monet. 

Encouraged by Guillaumin, whom he had met 
while painting in-Paris, Signac joined Odilon 
Redon and Georges Seurat in founding the 
Société des Artistes Indépendants in 1884, and 
exhibited at the ninth Impressionist exhibition. 
Persuaded by Pissarro’s “conversion” to Seurat’s 
Pointillism, he studied the latter’s technique and 
developed Divisionist theories with him. Through 
his interest in science, which went beyond the 
study of optics that gave life to Divisionism, he 
was one of the first artists who attempted to 

replace empirical discovery with rigorous theory. 

Broadly based on Impressionism, 
Divisionism was a plastic approach whose practi- 
tioners asserted that the best way to render light 
was through the juxtaposition of pure colours 
that would mix in the eye of the viewer. His vivid 

colours led Huysmans to say that Signac “made 


~ the suburbs look like Marseille.” 


Following Seurat’s death in 1891, and _- 
anxious about the future of the movement, 
Signac sailed to the Mediterranean in his boat 
the Olympia, in response to an invitation from 

Cross, who had settled near Le Lavandou. He in 
_ turn established himself in Saint-Tropez, where 


- his brushstroke broadened under the intense 


type of decorative art with a more spontaneous 
technique. He attracted many artists to the 
south, including Luce, Manguin, Matisse, 
Vuillard, Bonnard, Marquet, Van Rysselberghe, 
Denis and Valtat. 

Between 1913 and 1929, he lived in Antibes, 
journeying throughout the surrounding country- 
side, then settled in Nice in 1920. He spent the 
following two years at Saint-Paul-de-Vence with 
Dufy, Friesz and Derain. In 1929 he took up, for 
Gaston Lévy, the tour Vernet had left unfinished, 
executing watercolours of one hundred French 
ports until April 1931. He spent his last spring 
exploring Corsica. 


Pierre-Henri de Valenciennes 
Toulouse 1750 — Paris 1819 


A pupil of Despax and Bouton in Toulouse, 
Valenciennes settled in Paris in 1771 — two years 
after his first stay in Italy — enjoying the patron- 
age of the Duc de Choiseul and joining Doyen’s 
studio. In 1777 he embarked at Marseille for Italy, 
where he studied the works of Lorrain and 
Poussin. Two years later, during a brief return, he 
met Vernet, who was to have a major influence on 
him. He was accepted by the Académie in 1787 
and exhibited regularly thereafter at the Salon. 

He became a teacher of perspective at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 1795, although he was 
not given tenure until 1812. In his publication, 
Eléments de perspective pratique 4 l’usage des 
artistes, réflexions et conseils sur le genre du 
paysage (1800), he defends a realistic portrayal 
of landscape, which must then be recomposed 
to better serve as a backdrop to the human 
drama it accommodates. While Valenciennes 
ofteri adopted this approach, his Italian land- 
scapes and drawings tended to show a marked © 
capacity for description and attention to the 
treatment of light and atmosphere. He was nick- 
named the “David of landscape” in his lifetime, 
and the rediscovery of his Italian work, owing to 
the donation Princess Louise de Croy made to 
the Louvre in 1930, as well as a 1976 exhibition, 
has enabled him to be regarded as a forerunner 
of Corot. — ; 

He held on to his job during the Restoration, 
was decorated with the Légion d’honneur in 


1804, and contributed to the creation of the “Prix 


de Rome for historical landscapes” in 1817. 


7 _ Bertin and Michallon are numbered among his 


Félix-Edouard Vallotton 
Lausanne 1865 — Paris 1925 


Vallotton grew up in the Swiss Jura, where his 
father owned a hardware store. He had to go to 
work to finance his studies, which he began at the 
age of seventeen. It was through his work in a pic- 
ture restoration workshop that he learned print- 
making. Trained at the Académie Julian, Vallotton 
worked along with the avant-garde at the Revue 
blanche and made friends with the Nabis Pierre 
Bonnard and Edouard Vuillard. He took part in the 


- creation of the 1903 Salon d’automne. Despite his 


poor health, he asked to be sent into the field as a 
“war artist” in the First World War. In Souain in 
1917 he therefore met Henri Lebasque, who was 
later to paint at Le Cannet. 

Owing to his 1899 marriage to the daughter 
of the famous art dealer, Gabrielle Bernheim, 
Vallotton was granted French nationality in 1900. 
He then returned to the Midi, which he had dis- 
covered in 1890 when travelling to Venice. There 
he assembled views of Marseille, Nice and 
Cannes, where he met up with Vuillard. He also 
went to Italy and, in particular, Brittany and 
Normandy, where he regularly welcomed his 
friends Bonnard, Espagnat and Manguin from 
1909. Between 1920 and 1925, he spent every 
winter at Cagnes, in order to treat his violent 
attacks of sciatica. Neglected by collectors, he 
concentrated on developing his approach to 
painting. He died in 1925, leaving an impressive 
body of work that numbered some 1,587 paint- 
ings and prints, all recorded in his “Livre de 
raison,” which he had kept since 1885. 

Vallotton’s output was varied, revealing a 
predilection for landscapes and scenes from bour- 
geois life. His prints, which were widely distrib- 
uted, contributed to his success and helped his 
painting move toward an economy of expression. 
But for all that, his style was not sparing in its 
lines and colours, tending rather toward a sober 
and original application of the same. Vallotton, on 
the fringes of the visual art scene of his time, also 
became known as a playwright and novelist, and 
two of his novels are still in print today. 


Louis Valtat 
Dieppe 1869 — Paris 1952 


Louis Valtat was born into a family of shipowners 


his debut at the Salon des Indépendants in 1889. 
Thanks to Renoir, whom he had met at Arcachon, 
he began working under contract for the dealer 
Vollard in 1900, remaining with him until 1913. 

He discovered the Céte d’Azur and the Estérel 
in 1897 and had a house built at Anthéor two 
years later. Up to 1914, his landscapes, animated 
by compositions that were faithful to the subject, 
reworked space by accentuating its geometry and 
using a series of warm-toned monochromes, 
resulting in the earth and its contours appearing 
more mineral-like. Vegetation is rendered through 
contrasting effects of shadow and light. This con- 
trast, accentuated by wide strokes and light 
strokes often outlined with black, brings out the 
fragile strength of the vegetation struggling to 
grow in the arid earth and blazing sun. His 
approach, initially influenced by Impressionism 
and often Divisionist in its treatments, thus came 
close to the style of the Nabis. But his works 
mostly contain the seed of Fauvism, with its 
intensity and boldness of colour. 

The years Valtat spent in the south of France 
enabled him to meet Renoir at Cagnes, with 
whom he stayed in 1900, and Signac, whom he 
met at Saint-Tropez in 1903 and 1904. With the 
outbreak of war, he stopped visiting the Midi, 
travelling a great deal and alternating his stays 
between his Paris studio and the property he 
had bought in the Chevreuse valley in 1924. 
Valtat died in 1952, four years after losing his 
eyesight as the result of glaucoma. 


Philippe-Jacques van Brée 
Antwerp 1786 — Brussels 1871 


A pupil of Girodet in Paris, Philippe-Jacques van 
Brée adopted the Neoclassical themes depicted 
by his better-known brother Mathjeu-lgnace, who 
had studied with Vincent and David in Paris. 

After a four-year stay, he left Paris in 1816 
and went to Rome, thanks to the support offered 
by the Pankaufes, with whom he lived. On the 
way to Italy he discovered Fontaine de Vaucluse, 
a Provencal site portrayed in his painting Laura 
and Petrarch at Fontaine de Vaucluse. By drawing 
inspiration from Laura and Petrarch, a couple 
famous in literature, Van Brée was conforming to 
the then prevailing fashion for revisiting medieval 
myths. Although the waterfall is exaggeratedly 
tumultuous, Van Brée’s faithfulness to the motif 
remains surprising, making this work as much a 
landscape as a literary scene. 
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Vincent van Gogh 


Groot Zundert, Brabant, 1853 — 
Auvers-sur-Oise 1890 


Vincent van Gogh came from a family of five 
children. His father was a pastor. At the age of 
sixteen Vincent became an art dealer, like his 
uncles, at the Goupil gallery in The Hague. 
Already unstable and excessively mystical, he 
decided to settle first in London, then Paris, 
before becoming a preacher among the miners 
of the Borinage. His intense raptures led to his 
rapid dismissal. His private life was similarly 
complicated and disturbed. Deciding to devote 
himself wholly to painting, he attended the acad- 
emies of Brussels and The Hague. His painting at 
that time was very dark. He joined his brother 
Theo in Paris in 1886, met the Impressionists, 
who influenced the lightening of his palette, and 
became interested in the Neo-Ilmpressionism of 
Seurat and Gauguin. His experiments with colour 
led him to visit “the south of France, the land of 
blue tones and gay colours.” He arrived in Arles 
on February 20, 1888 and enthusiastically set 
about painting landscapes, orchards, sunflow- 
ers, interiors, self-portraits and portraits of 
friends, and even some Seascapes brought back 
from Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer. His friend 
Gauguin joined him that year, but Van Gogh’s 
violent character caused many altercations, 
including one on December 23, when he cut off 
one of his ears. Gauguin left, and a petition from 
Van Gogh’s neighbours led to his being locked 
up first in Arles and then, in May 1889, in Saint- 
Rémy-de-Provence. There he painted the gardens 
and cells of the Saint-Paul-de-Mausole asylum. 
Because his depression seemed to be lifting, he 
was released in May 1890 and rejoined Theo and 
his family. Pissarro advised him to stay with 
Doctor Gachet at Auvers-sur-Oise. Here Van Gogh 
was accommodated and cared for until he left 


\ 


following an argument. Shortly afterwards he 
killed himself in a wheat field. 

His work remains unclassifiable. His faithful- 
ness to the subject and rendering of atmosphere 
link him with the Impressionists, while his pas- 
sion for colour connects him with the Fauves. To 
this Van Gogh added a new approach to painting, 
with an emphasis on graphic, almost cursive 
strokes. In this way, handling and palette merge 
in a rapid, unbridled style that seems to wish to 
grab passionate hold of the fleetingness of reality. 


Théo van Rysselberghe 
Ghent 1862 — Saint-Clair 1926 


Born into a middle-class family that included a 
number of architects, Van Rysselberghe was 
trained at the Academies of Ghent and Brussels. 
His approach was traditional, his style rich and 
dark. Portaels’ oriental works inspired him to 
travel to Spain and Morocco, where his palette 
became lighter. An active member of the Groupe 
des XX, which developed artistic exchanges 
between Brussels and Paris, he followed 
Verhaeren to Paris in 1886, where he discovered 
Seurat’s La Grande Jatte. 

In 1891 he adopted the Pointillist technique 
developed by Seurat. This interest in Divisionism 
connects him with Signac. In 1892, after a long 
voyage on the Olympia, Signac’s sailing ship, Van 
Rysselberghe painted one of his most famous 
works in Marseille: The Regatta. Signac continued 
alone to Saint-Tropez, where Van Rysselberghe 
rejoined him in 1896. His encounter with the 
Mediterranean was decisive. His style was highly 
individual, revealing a complex approach to land- 
scape handled in a contemporary way, painted 
with brio but nonetheless faithful to the motif. 

With Henry van de Velde he contributed, 
around 1895, to a revival of the decorative arts, 
creating large decorative panels, and designing 
furniture and jewellery. Having settled in Paris in 
1898, he frequented Symbolist literary circles 
and met Gide and Maeterlinck. 

He is often compared with Cross, whom he 
joined in 1910 in Saint-Clair, near Le Lavandou. 
He divided his time between Paris, Normandy 
and the Midi over a dozen years. He experi- 
mented with his palette in Provence, making it 
brighter and more contrasting, and often 
peopled his idyllic landscapes with figures. 


Louis-Mathieu Verdilhan 
Saint-Gilles-du-Gard 1875 — Marseille 1928 


Verdilhan, the child of poor parents, arrived in 
Marseille at the age of two. He left school early to 
work with a number of different artisans. In 1895 
he went to Paris to train with a painter and deco- 
rator. On his return to Marseille the following 
year, he began his painting career by exhibiting at 
the city’s Galerie Braun in 1902, and at the Palais 
des Architectes in 1905. He exhibited his work in 
Paris at the Salon des Artistes Indépendants, and 
at the Salon d’automne, from 1906. 
In 1909 he painted landscapes for six 
} months at Versailles and exhibited with the 
Fauves at the Galerie Bernheim. He had a show- 
ing at the Galerie Druet the following year. 
Between 1907 and 1909 he took part in the 
: “Académie d’Allauch” project, where he met 
wy: Audibert and Lombard. Like the latter, he occu- 
____ pied a studio in a disused warehouse on the 
Quai de Rive Neuve in the Old Port of Marseille, 
and divided his time between the south of 
France and Paris. After the war he stayed in Aix- 
; -en-Provence, Cassis and Toulon, before returning 
to Marseille (in 1920), where he settled in with 
> the daughter of the painter Alfred Casile, Héléne, 
_ whom he had married the previous year. The city 
cl fines fir to aN geser Obs tot the. 


commented on his work in his writings, furthering 
Verdilhan’s success with the public. 

He died of cancer of the larynx on December 
15, 1928. 


Joseph Vernet 
Avignon 1714 — Avignon 1789 


The second son of the twenty-two children of 
Antoine Vernet, a coach decorator who intro- 
duced him to painting, Joseph Vernet continued 
his training in the studios of Philippe Sauvan in 
Avignon and Jacques Viali, a modest landscape 
painter in Aix. 

The Marquis de Caumont and the Comte de 
Quinson, the young painter’s main patrons, sent 
him to Rome in 1734. Nicolas Vleughels, director 
of the Académie de France, admitted him to the 
modelling classes, which enabled him later to 
embellish his landscapes with figures, thanks to 
which his views, now with a narrative dimension, 
rose to the level of history painting. Vernet met 
Duplessis there and made friends with Slodtz and 
Subleyras. Having completed his training with 
Fergioni and Adrien Manglard of Lyon, from whom 
he learned to combine the highly composed land- 
scape style of the Neapolitan Salvator Rosa with 
Lorrain’s approach to light, he was elected mem- 
ber of the Académie de Saint-Luc in 1746. 

At the 1750 Salon, where he was warmly 
received by the critics brought along by Diderot, 
he met Monsieur de Vandiéres, the future 
Marquis de Marigny, who gave him his first com- 
missions for the court of France. This probably 
influenced his return to Paris and his admittance 
to the Académie royale de Peinture et de Sculp- 
ture in 1753. The Marquis de Marigny, who had 
become superintendent of the royal buildings, 
then commissioned him to produce a series of 
paintings on the ports of France for Louis XV. 
Vernet travelled around the coast of France until 
1762, but only completed fifteen of the planned 
twenty-four paintings. 

From 1763 he lived in the Galerie du Louvre 
and rarely ventured from Paris. His memory thus 
became the sole source of inspiration for paint- 
ings that continued to charm, despite their 
redundancy. He worked for many individual col- 
lectors and his international success Paes him 


Volaire, whom he met while journeying around 
the ports, as well as a whole generation of land- 
scape painters, including Jean-Antoine 
Constantin. 


Félix Ziem 
Beaune 1821 — Paris 1911 
Expelled in 1839 from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 


in Dijon, where he was taking courses in archi- ~ 
tecture, Félix Ziem settled in Marseille and was 


recruited as a foreman for the Marseille canal 


work site by the engineer Montricher. Ziem 

then submitted two watercolours to the Duc 
d’Orléans, who had come to lay the first stone of 
the Palais Longchamp, and who subsequently 
gave him a commission. His career now 
launched, he taught Monticelli and Aiguier in his 
studio, and also met Loubon and Grésy. 

Van Gogh would have liked “to be able to 
paint blues like Ziem, which don’t move as much 
as the others.” Moreover, he owed his success — 
which rapidly travelled beyond France — to the 
southern light whose lyricism he was able to 
deftly express. On settling in Nice in 1842, he 
made the acquaintance of some members of the 
upper aristocracy, who became his patrons. Then 
followed travels to the places that were to inspire 
him: Italy, Holland and Great Britain. He travelled 
to the Middle East and North Africa from 1851, 
which led to the inclusion of two mosques on the 
grounds of his studio, built ten years later. 

Along with constant trips to Venice and fre- 
quent stays in Barbizon from 1853, he con- 
tributed regularly to the Salon between 1849 
and 1868. He was awarded the most prestigious 
honours, including being named commandeur of 
the Légion d’honneur by the President of the 
Republic himself in 1905. Moreover, he was 
the first living artist to have his work enter the 
Louvre’s collection, on the occasion of the 
Chauchard bequest in 1910. 

He is buried in the Saint-Pierre cemetery in 
Marseille. 


List of Exhibited Works 


Louis-Auguste AIGUIER 


1 {ill. p. 70] 

Sunset at the Catalans, Marseille 
About 1855 

Oil on canvas 

75 x150 cm 

Musée d’Art de Toulon 

Inv. 955.5.1 


2 {ill. p. 70] 

Sunset Effect 

1858 

Oil on canvas 

81xX153.cm 

Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille 
Inv. 123 


= [ill. p. 71] 
Tamaris, near Toulon 
1865 

Oil on canvas 
99x158 cm 

Musée d’Art de Toulon 
Inv. 957.92.1 


Edouard BALDUS 


4 [ill. p. 106] 

Aqueduct at Roquefavour 

Late 1850s 

Salt print from a paper negative ' 
34.1 X 44.6 cm (image) 

Collection Centre Canadien 
d’Architecture / 

Canadian Centre for Architecture, 
Montreal 

Inv. PH1981:0379 
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5 [ill. p. 104] 

La Ciotat 

About 1860 

Albumen print from a paper negative 
32.8 x 43.2 cm (image) 

Collection Centre Canadien 
d’Architecture / 

Canadian Centre for Architecture, 
Montreal 

Inv. PH1981:0816:062 


6 [ill. p. 104] 

“The Eagle’s Beak, La Ciotat 

About 1860 

Albumen print from a paper negative 
32.9 x 42.9 cm (image) 

Collection Centre Canadien 
d’Architecture / 

Canadian Centre for Architecture, 
Montreal 

Inv. PH1981:0816:063 


7 [ill. p. 105] 

View of Fontaine-de-Vaucluse 
About 1860 

Albumen print from a glass plate 
negative 

21.3 X 27.7 cm (image) 

Collection Centre Canadien 
d’Architecture / 

Canadian Centre for Architecture, 
Montreal 

Inv. PH1976:0009:003 


8 [ill. p. 106] 

Pont Saint-Bénézet, Avignon 
Early 1860s 

Albumen print from a glass plate 
negative 

21.5 X 28.3 cm (image) 
Collection Centre Canadien 
d’Architecture / 

Canadian Centre for Architecture, 
Montreal 

Inv. PH1976:0020 


9 [ill. p. 105] 
Notre-Dame-des-Doms Cathedral 
and the Palais des Papes, Avignon 
About 1861 

Albumen print from a glass plate 
negative 

34.2 X 42.7 cm (image) 

Collection Centre Canadien 
d’Architecture / 

Canadian Centre for Architecture, 
Montreal 

Inv. PH1976:0014 


10 [ill. p. 105] 

La Nerthe Tunnel, near Marseilles 
About 1861 

Albumen print from a paper negative 
33 X 43.4 cm (image) 

Collection Centre Canadien 
d’Architecture / 

Canadian Centre for Architecture, 
Montreal 

Inv. PH1976:0009:017 


Jean-Joseph-Xavier BIDAULD 


11 [ill. p. 31] 

Francis | at Fontaine de Vaucluse 
1803-25 

Oil on canvas 

194x184 cm 

Musée Calvet, Avignon 

Inv. 831.1 


12 ill. p. 28] 

Carpentras, from the North 

1809 

Oil on canvas 

58x78 cm 

Musée Duplessis, Carpentras  : 
Inv. 367 ; 


13 [ill. p. 29] 

Beaumes de Venise 

Undated 

Oil on canvas 

34x 41cm 

Musée Duplessis, Carpentras 
Inv. 888.6.1 


14 [ill. p. 29] 

View of Aqueduct and Mont 
Ventoux 

Undated 

Oil on canvas 

58.5 x 78.5 cm 

Musée Duplessis, Carpentras 
Inv. 367 bis 


Georges BRAQUE 


15 [ill. p. 202] 
Seascape. L’Estaque 

1906 

Oil on canvas 

59 X72.4 cm 

Carmen Thyssen-Bornemisza 
Collection, Madrid 

Loan at the Museo Thyssen- 
Bornemisza, Madrid 

Inv. CTB.1997.30 


16 [ill p. 204] 

The Bay of Lecques 

1907 

Oil on canvas 

38x 46cm 

Centre Georges Pompidou, Paris 
Musée national d’art moderne / 
Centre de création industrielle 
Donation de Louise et Michel Leiris 
en1984 

Inv. AM 1984-496 


aly) [ill. p. 203] 

The Port of La Ciotat 

1907 

Oil on canvas 

64.8 x 81cm 

National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 

Collection of Mr. and Mrs. John Hay 
Whitney 

Inv. 1998.74.6 


18 [ill. p. 204] 

The Viaduct at L’Estaque 

Early 1908 

Oil on canvas 

72.5x59cm 

Centre Georges Pompidou, Paris 
Musée national d’art moderne / 
Centre de création industrielle 
Inv. AM 1984-353 


19 [ill. p. 204] 

The Rio Tinto Factories at 
L’Estaque 

1910 

Oil on canvas 

73x60 cm 

Musée d’art moderne, Lille 
Métropole, Villeneuve d’Ascq 


Inv. 974.4.19 


20 ‘ill. p. 205] 

The Rio Tinto Factories at 
L’Estaque 

Fall 1910 

Oil on canvas 

65x54cm 

Centre Georges Pompidou, Paris 
Musée national d’art moderne / 
Centre de création industrielle 
Donation de M. et Mme André 
Lefévre en 1952 

Inv. AM 3973 P 


Fabius-Germain-Joseph BREST 


21 [ill. p. 72] 

Landscape of La Nerthe with the 
Rove Tunnel 

1848 

Oil on canvas 

88 x 132 cm 

Régie Culturelle Régionale 
Provence-Alpes-Céte-d’Azur 

Inv. FRAOP 098 


22 [ill. p. 72] 

Pont Flavien, Saint-Chamas 
1855 

Oil on canvas 

81x128 cm 

Musée Ziem, Martigues 

Inv. MZP 82-2 


Charles CAMOIN 


23 [ill. p. 228] 
Old Port with Barrels 
1904 

Oil on canvas 

65x 81cm 
Stadtisches Museum 
Gelsenkirchen 

Inv. 1661/8 


24 [ill. p. 229] 

Square with a Merry-go-round 
1907 

Oil on canvas 

65 x 81cm 

Musée Cantini, Marseille 

Inv. C.95.11 


Paul CEZANNE 


25 [ill. p. 168] 

Roadway in Provence 

About 1868 

Oil on canvas 

92.4X72.5 cm 

The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 
Adaline Van Horne Bequest 

Inv. 1945.872 


26 [ill. p. 169] 

Landscape with Red Roof or Pine at 
L’Estaque 

1875-76 

Oil on canvas 

73x60 cm 

Musée national de l’Orangerie, 
Collection Jean Walter et Paul 
Guillaume, Paris 

Inv. RF 1963-7 


27 ~—s*([iill. p. 172] 
The Sea at L’Estaque 
1878-79 

Oil on canvas 


73x92cm 
Musée Picasso, Paris 
Inv. RF 1973-59 


28 [ill p. 170] 

L’Estaque 

About 1878-79 

Oil on canvas 

59.5X73.cm 

Musée d’Orsay, Paris 

Legs Gustave Caillebotte, 1894 
Inv. RF 2761 


29 {ill. p. 173] 

Vue sur L’Estaque 

1878-82 

Oil on canvas 

60x73 cm 

Private collection 

Courtesy of Wildenstein & Co., 
New York 


30 [ill p. 173] 
Viaduct at L’Estaque 

1882 

Oil on canvas 

46.5 X55.6 cm 

Allen Memorial Art Museum, 
Oberlin College, Ohio 

R. T. Miller, Jr. Fund, and 
Mrs. F. F. Prentiss Fund, 1950 
Inv. 1950.3 


31 [ill. p. 174] 

The Village of Gardanne 
1885-86 

Oil on canvas 

92.7 X 74.6 cm 

Brooklyn Museum 

Ella C. Woodward Memorial Fund 
and the Alfred T. White Memorial 
Fund 

Inv. 23.105 


32 [ill. p. 175] 

Meadow and Farm of Jas de 
Bouffan 

About 1885-87 

Oil on canvas 

66 x 81.5 cm 

National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 
Purchased in 1954 

Inv. 6265 


33 [ill. p. 175] 
Mont Sainte-Victoire 
About 1887-90 


Oil on canvas 

65x92cm 

Musée d’Orsay, Paris 
Donation de la famille Pellerin, 
1969 

Inv. RF 1969-30 


34 [ill. p. 176] 

Rocks in the Forest 

1890S 

Oil on canvas 

73.3X92.4cm 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
H. O. Havemeyer Collection, New 
York 

Bequest of Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, 
1929 

Inv. 29.100.194 


35 [ill. p. 178] 

Landscape near Aix, the Plain of 
the Arc River 

1892-95 

Oil on canvas 

81.9 x66 cm 

Carnegie Museum of Art, 
Pittsburgh 

Acquired through the generosity of 
the Sarah Mellon Scaife Family 
Inv. 66.4 


36 [ill. p. 177] 

The Pigeon Tower at Bellevue 
About 1894-96 

Oil on canvas 

64.1x 80 cm 

The Cleveland Museum of Art 
The James W. Corrigan Memorial 
Inv. CMA 1936.19 


37 [ill. p. 179] 

Cistern in the Park of Chateau Noir 
About 1900 

Oil on canvas 

74.3 X61cm 

The Henry and Rose Pearlman 
Foundation, Inc. 


38 [ill. p. 180] 

The Chateau Noir 

1900-04 

Oil on canvas 

73.7 X 96.6 cm 

National Gallery of Art, Washington 
Gift of Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer 
Board of Trustees 

Inv. 1958.10.1 
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39 [ill. p. 1814] 
Chateau Noir 
1903-04 

Oil on canvas 
74X93 cM 

Musée Picasso, Paris 
Inv. RF 1973-60 


Auguste CHABAUD 


LOM paz2 7) 

The Hunter and His Dog in 
Camargue 

About 1908 

Oil on cardboard 

53X75 cm 

Private collection 

Courtesy m Bochum Gallery, 
Bochum/Germany 


41 [ill. p. 226] 

House with Cypresses 

About 1908 

Oil on cardboard mounted on 
wood 

75-5X53.cm 

Centre Georges Pompidou, Paris 
Musée national d’art moderne / 
Centre de création industrielle 
Don de M. Claude Chabaud 
(Graveson) en 1995 

Inv. AM 1995-300 


42 [ill. p. 226] 
Eygaliéres 

About 1911 

Oil on cardboard panel 

106 xX 76cm 

Collection Marc Stammegna 


Charles-Louis CLERISSEAU 


43 [ill. p. 26] 

The Triumphal Arch and 
Mausoleum of the Lulii at Saint- } 
Rémy, Provence 

About 1769 

Graphite and black chalk 
underdrawing, blue, brown, green, 
red, and white gouache with a 
black ink border on lined laid 
paper 

42.5 X59.3 cm (with rule) 
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Collection Centre Canadien 
d’Architecture / 

Canadian Centre for Architecture, 
Montreal 

Inv. DR1986:0004 


Thomas COLE 


44 [ill. p. 32] 

The Fountain of Vaucluse 
1841 

Oil on canvas 

175.3 X 124.8 cm 

Dallas Museum of Art 
Gift of J.E.R. Chilton 

Inv. 1992.14 


Jean-Antoine CONSTANTIN 


45 [ill. p. 33] 
Fontaine de Vaucluse 
1810-30 

Oil on canvas 

86 X117 cm 

Musée Calvet, Avignon 
Inv. 846.1 


46 [ill. p. 33] 

Fontaine de Vaucluse 

Undated 

Oil on wood 

52x73cm 

Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille 
Inv. 740 


47 [ill. p. 34] 

Storm at Chateau-Gombert 
Undated 

Oil on wood 

27 X 41cm 

Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille 
Inv. 491A 


48 {ill. p. 38] 

Mont Sainte-Victoire 

Undated 

Pen and brown ink, brown wash on 
laid paper 

19.9 X 30.3 cm 

Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 
Inv. 999.0.3021 


49 {ill. p. 34] 

Mont Sainte-Victoire and the 
Queyrié Tower 

Undated 

Oil on paper mounted on wood 
28 x 37.9 cm 

Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 
Inv. 999-0-693 


Vincent COURDOUAN 


50 [ill. p. 90] 

La Vallée des Angoisses 
1857 

Oil on wood 

80.5 x 64 cm 

Musée d’Art de Toulon 
Inv. 956.33.1 


51 [ill. p. 91] 
Seashore 

1864 

Oil on canvas 

51x 92.5 cm 

Musée Ziem, Martigues 
Inv. MZP 80-17 


52 [ill. p. 91] 

View of Tamaris Beach in the Bay 
of Saint-Mandrier 

1874 

Oil on canvas 

50x90cmM 

Fondation Regards de Provence, 
Marseille 


Henri-Edmond Delacroix, known 
as CROSS 


53 sill. p. 154] 

The Blue Boat 

1899 

Oil on canvas 

60 x 81cm 

Musée des Beaux-Arts de Dijon 
Donation Granville 

Inv. DG 254 


54 [ill. p. 155] 

Saint-Clair Beach 

1901 

Oil on canvas 
68 x92 cm 

Private collection 


55 [ill. p. 155] 

Provencal Coast. Four des Maures 
1906-07 

Oil on canvas 

73x92cm 

Musée de la Chartreuse, Douai 
Inv. 985.5 


Isidore DAGNAN 


56 [ill. p. 44] 

Pont d’Avignon 

1833 

Oil on canvas 

62.5 X 97.5 cm 

Villa Vauban. Musée d’Art de la 
Ville de Luxembourg. 
Collection J.-P. Pescatore 

Inv. 81 


André DERAIN 


57 [ill. p. 206] 

Landscape by the Sea: the Céte 
d’Azur near Agay 

1905 

Oil on canvas 

54.6 x 65 cm 

National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 
Purchased in 1952 

Inv. 5880 


58 {ill. p. 208] 
Cypresses at Cassis 

1907 

Oil on canvas 

46x38 cm 

Musée de Grenoble 

Legs Agutte-Sembat en 1923 
Inv. MG 2238 


59 {ill. p. 207] 
Pine Forest, Cassis 

1907 

Oil on canvas 

54x65 cm 

Musée Cantini, Marseille 
Inv. C.87.50 


60 [ill. p. 209] 
Landscape near Martigues 
1908 

Oil on canvas 


55x46cm 
Musée Ziem, Martigues 
Inv. MZP 96-6-1 


61 [ill. p. 210] 

Forest at Martigues 

About 1908-09 

Oil on canvas 

81.3 X 100.3 cm 

The Art Institute of Chicago 
Arthur Jerome Eddy Memorial 
Collection 

Inv. 1931.506 


62 [ill. p. 211] 
Sausset-les-Pins Landscape 
1913 

Oil on canvas 

50x61cm 

Collection Michal and Renata 
Hornstein 


63 [ill. p. 211] 

A Village in Provence: The Pink 
Wall 

About 1930 

Oil on canvas 

52x 63.2 cm 

The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 
Gift of Mrs. Ismena Chipman 

Inv. 1951.1054 


Raoul DUFY 


64 [ill. p. 192] 

The Port of Martigues 

1903 

Oil on canvas 

44.5X54cm 

Centre Georges Pompidou, Paris 
Musée national d’art moderne / 
Centre de création industrielle 
Legs de Mme Raoul Dufy en 1963 
On deposit, Musée Cantini 
Marseille (01/01/1986) 

Inv. AM 4214 P (66) 


65 [ill. p. 192] 
Martigues 

About 1903 

Oil on canvas 
44x61cm 

Musée Ziem, Martigues 
Inv. MZP 994-2-1 


66 [ill. p. 193] 

Trees at L’Estaque 

1908 

Oil on canvas 

44-5 X37 cm 

Centre Georges Pompidou, Paris 
Musée national d’art moderne / 
Centre de création industrielle 
Legs de Mme Raoul Dufy en 1963 
On deposit, Musée Cantini, 
Marseille (01/01/1986) 

Inv. AM 4214 P (89) 


67 [ill. p. 198] 

Green Trees at L’Estaque 

1908 

Oil on canvas 

81x65 cm 

McMaster University Collection, 
Hamilton, Ontario 

Levy Bequest Purchase 

Inv. 1996.003.0001LB 


68 [ill. p. 194] 

Arcades at L’Estaque 

1908 

Oil on canvas 

39.5X32cm 

Centre Georges Pompidou, Paris 
Musée national d’art moderne / 
Centre de création industrielle 
Legs de Mme Raoul Dufy en 1963 
On deposit, Musée Cantini, 
Marseille (01/01/1986) 

Inv. AM 4214 P (86) 


69 [ill. p. 197] 

Boats at L’Estaque 

1908 

Oil on canvas 

55x 46cm 

Musée des Beaux-Arts de Nice — 
Musée Jules Chéret 

Inv. NMBA 5601 


70 [ill. p. 195] 
Terrace at L’Estaque 
1908 

Oil on canvas 

60xX73cm 

Musée Cantini, Marseille 
Inv. C.03.13 


71 [ill. p. 196] 

The Saint-Henri Tileworks 
1908 

Oil on canvas 


32x40cm 
Centre Georges Pompidou, Paris 
Musée national d’art moderne / 
Centre de création industrielle 
Legs de Mme Raoul Dufy en 1963 
On deposit, Musée Cantini, 
Marseille (01/01/1986) 

Inv. AM 4214 P (87) 


72 [ill. p. 193] 

The Factory at L’Estaque 
1908 

Oil on canvas 

73 x60 cm 

Musée Cantini, Marseille 
Inv. C.89.16 


73 [ill. p. 195] 

Statue with Two Red Vases 
About 1908 

Oil on canvas 

37-5X 45 cm 

Centre Georges Pompidou, Paris 
Musée national d’art moderne / 
Centre de création industrielle 
Legs de Mme Raoul Dufy en 1963 
On deposit, Musée Cantini, 
Marseille (01/01/1986) 

Inv. AM 4214 P (91) 


74 [ill. p. 199] 

L’Estaque 

1913 

Oil on canvas 

46.2 X55.4.cm 

The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 
Purchase, gift of the International 
Friends of the Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts’ Volunteer Association 
Fund 

Inv. 305.2004 


Marius ENGALIERE 


75 [ill. p. 80] 

La Sainte-Baume 

Undated 

Oil on canvas mounted on panel 
27X49 cm 

Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille 
Inv. L.998-003-001 


Paul FLANDRIN 


76 [ill. p. 50] 

The Gorges of Ollioules 
1846 

Oil on canvas 

25X35 cm 

Musée du Louvre, Paris 
Département des Peintures 
Inv. RF 1997-8 


Ve [ill. p. 50] 

View from Montredon near 
Marseille 

1851 

Oil on paper mounted on canvas 
20xX29xX7 cm 

Musée des Beaux-Arts, Nantes 
Inv. 969 


78 [ill. p. 51] 

Souvenir of Provence 

1874 

Oil on canvas 

90xX118 cm 

Fonds National d’Art 
Contemporain, Ministére de la 
culture et de la communication, 
Paris, PFH-1375 

State deposit (1875) at musée des 
Beaux-Arts de Dijon, inv. CA 287 
and 776 


Francois-Louis FRANCAIS 


79 [ill. p. 95] 

A Bay in Provence 

1885 

Oil on canvas 

45X55 cm 

Musée des Beaux-Arts de Dijon 
Inv. | 147 


Emile-Othon FRIESZ 


80 {ill. p. 201] 

La Ciotat Landscape 

1905 

Oil on canvas 

33.5x 41cm 

Centre Georges Pompidou, Paris 
Musée national d’art moderne / 
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Centre de création industrielle 

On deposit, Musée des beaux-arts, 
Nancy 

Inv. AM 3152 P 


81 ill. p. 202] 

View of the Calanque of Figuerolles 
1907 

Oil on canvas 

75 x100 cm 

Fondation Regards de Provence, 
Marseille 


82 [ill. p. 202] 

Baou du Redon, Cassis 

1909 

Oil on canvas 

50x65cm 

Fondation Regards de Provence, 
Marseille 


Léon GIMPEL 


83 [ill. p. 216] 

Port of Marseille 

1907 

Autochrome plate (9 x 12) 

8.6 X7.4 cm 

Collections de la Société Francgaise 
de Photographie 

Inv. 806/448 


84 [ill. p. 149] 

Fort Saint-Jean, Port of Marseille 
1908 

Autochrome plate (9 x 12) 
6.3xX9.5cm 

Collections de la Société Francaise 
de Photographie 

Inv. 806/461 


85 [ill. p. 149] 

Etang de Bolmont, Marignane 
1927 

Autochrome plate (9 x 12) 

7x10.5 cm 

Collections de la Société Francaise 
de Photographie 

Inv. 806/694 


86 [ill. p. 147] 

Quayside at Sunset, Martigues 
1927 

Autochrome plate (9 x 12) 

6.5 X10.5 cm 
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Collections de la Société Frangaise 
de Photographie 
Inv. 806/447 


Francois-Marius GRANET 


87 [ill. p. 39] 

View of the Malvalat Countryside 
Dominated by the Etoile Range and 
the Pilon du Roi 

May 31, 1844 

Watercolour, pen and ink on laid 
paper 

22.2 X 35.2 cm 

Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 

Inv. 849-1-G.203 


88 [ill. p. 37] 

The Nuns’ School 

Undated 

Oil on canvas 

75x98 cm 

Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 
Inv. 988-1-1 


89 [ill. p. 39] 

Mont Sainte-Victoire in Clear 
Weather, View from the Malvalat 
Area 

Undated 

Watercolour, graphite on paper 
10.5 X 13.9 cm 

Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 
Inv. 849-1-G.207 


90 [ill. p. 35] 

View of Mont Sainte-Victoire from 
a Farmyard in Malvalat 

Undated 

Oil on canvas, graphite sketch 
32.5x 41cm 

Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 
Inv, 849-1-G.60 


91 [ill. p. 40] 

Landscape of the Aix Countryside 
with Mont Sainte-Victoire 
Undated 

Grey and brown wash, pencil 
drawing on mounted paper 
20.4X 28cm 

Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 
Inv. 849-1-G.245 


92 [ill. p. 36] 

Pumpkin Harvest at the Malvalat 
Bastide 

Undated 

Oil on canvas 

74.7 X 99.2 cm 

Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 
Inv. 849-1-G.10 


93 {ill. p. 35] 

View of the Chateau de la Barben, 
from the North 

Undated 

Grey and brown ink wash, brown 
ink on laid paper 

15x19.8 cm 

Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 
Inv. 849-1-G.249 


94 [ill. p. 40] 

View of the Saint-Jean-de-Malte 
Church’s Bell Tower and Mont 
Sainte-Victoire 

Undated 

Grey and brown ink wash, pencil 
sketch on mounted paper 

21.1 X 27.7 cm 

Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 
Inv. 849-1-G.239 


95 [ill. p. 41] 

View of the Insane Asylum in Aix 
with Mont Sainte-Victoire 
Undated 

Grey and brown wash, pencil 
sketch on mounted paper 

21.4 x 28.1cm 

Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 
Inv. 849-1-G.240 


96 [ill. p. 41] 

View of Mont Saint-Victoire 
Undated 

Brown and grey ink wash, graphite 
sketch on mounted paper 

21.1x 28cm 

Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 
Inv. 849-1-G.246 


Prosper GRESY 


97 ill. p. 73] 

Mont Sainte-Victoire and the 
Bonfillons Hamlet i 
1840S : 


Oil on wood 

46X111X1.4cm 

Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 
Inv. 953.4.1 


98 {ill. p. 74] 

The Shores of the Rhéne 
1858 

Oil on canvas 

220x521cm 

Régie Culturelle Regionale 
Provence-Alpes-Céte-d’Azur 
Inv. FRAOP 054 


99 [ill. p. 73] 

Bastide with Mont Sainte-Victoire 
in the Distance 

Undated 

Oil on canvas 

77 X127 cm 

Fondation Regards de Provence, 
Marseille 


Paul-Camille GUIGOU 


100 [ill. p. 76] 

Rocky Site, Souvenir of the Gorges 
of Ollioules 

1861 

Oil on canvas 

52.5x79 cm 

Musée de Picardie, Amiens 

Inv. MP 5638 


101 [ill. p. 80] 

The Hills of Allauch 

1862 

Oil on canvas 

110 X141cm 

Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille 
Inv. 505 


102 [ill. p. 78] 

The Durance at Cadenet 
1867 

Oil on canvas 

140 X 300 cm 

Private collection 


103 (ill. p. 81] 

The Valley of Chinchon at L’Isle- 
sur-la-Sorgue, Vaucluse 

1869 

Oil on canvas 

66 x101cm 


Columbus Museum of Art, Ohio 
Museum Purchase, Derby Fund 
Inv. 1983.009 


André HACHETTE 


104 [ill. p. 147] 

Menton Seen from Cap Martin 
Undated 

Autochrome plate (9 x 12) 
8x11cm 

Collections de la Société Francaise 
de Photographie 

Inv. 819/23 


Henri-Joseph HARPIGNIES 


105 [ill. p. 95] 

Céte d’Azur Landscape (Eze, Cap 
d’Ail and the “Dog’s Head” Seen 
from Saint-Jean-Cap-Ferrat) 
1865 

Oil on canvas 

99.9 X125.5 cm 

The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 
Gift of Mrs. Robert Anderson in 
memory of her husband 

Inv. 1939.697 


Jean Henry, known as 
HENRY D’ARLES 


106 [ill. p. 23] 

A Storm 

1756 

Oil on canvas 

75-5 X 103 cm 

Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille 
Inv. 172 


107 [ill. p. 20] 

Evening Return from Fishing 
Undated 

Oil on canvas 

55 x 80.5 cm 

Fondation Regards de Provence, 
Marseille 


Edouard-Jean-Marie HOSTEIN 


108 [ill. p. 38] 

The Gorges of Ollioules 

1862-80 

Sepia wash, grey and white 
gouache highlights on beige paper 
26x35cm 

Musée d’Art de Toulon 

Inv. 960.12.1 


Paul HUET 


109 [ill. p. 45] 

A View of Avignon 

1834 

Oil on canvas 

130.5 X 174.5 cm 

Fonds National d’Art 
Contemporain, Ministére de la 
culture et de la communication, 
Paris, PFH-1341 

State deposit (1881) at musée de 
Cahors Henri-Martin, inv. Ca.1.118 


110 [ill. p. 42] 

View of Avignon from the North 
1842 

Oil on canvas 

98 X160.5 cm 

Musée Calvet, Avignon 

Inv. 842.7 


Eugéne ISNARDON 


111 [ill. p. 110] 

Stop at the Waterfall 

About 1900 

Modern photograph from a glass 
plate positive (8.5 x 10) 
Collection des Archives 
Municipales de Marseille 

Inv. 33 Fi 3314 


112 [ill. p. 111] 

Breat Out of Fire, Cassis 

About 1900 

Modern photograph from a glass 
plate positive (8.5 x 10) 
Collection des Archives 
Municipales de Marseille 

Inv. 33 Fi 3248 


113 [ill p. 111] 
Excursionists on the Bouilladisse 
Trail 

About 1900 

Modern photograph from a glass 
plate positive (8.5 x 10) 
Collection des Archives 
Municipales de Marseille 

Inv. 33 Fi 3145 


114 [ill. p. 111] 

A Shack at Estéou 

About 1900 

Modern photograph from a glass 
plate positive (8.5 x 10) 
Collection des Archives 
Municipales de Marseille 

Inv. 33 Fi 3172 


115 [ill p. 111] 

Visit to Alyscamps, Arles 

About 1900 

Modern photograph from a glass 
plate positive (8.5 x 10) 
Collection des Archives 
Municipales de Marseille 


Inv. 33 Fi 3199 


Jules-Romain JOYANT 


116 [ill. p. 46] 

The Old Palais des Papes, Avignon 
1845 

Oil on canvas 

91X130 cm 

Musée des Augustins, Toulouse 
Inv. Ro 129 


D7, [ill. p. 47] 

The Old Palais des Papes, Avignon 
About 1845 

Graphite, black chalk, pen and 
brown ink wash with red chalk 
touch-ups on laid paper, traces of 
squaring 

42x58cm 

Musée d’art et d’histoire Louis 
Senlecq, L’Isle-Adam 

Inv. D.138 


118 [ill. p. 47] 

Avignon, Pictorial View 

About 1845 

Black chalk on laid paper 
28.4X 43.4cm 

Musée d’art et d’histoire Louis 
Senlecg, L’lsle-Adam 

Inv. D.o52 


119 [ill. p. 48] 

Avignon, View of the City from the 
Palais des Papes 

About 1845 

Graphite on yellow wove paper 
24.5X36cm 

Musée d’art et d’histoire Louis 
Senlecq, L’Isle-Adam 

Inv. D.251 


120 [ill. p. 48] 

The City of Avignon below the 
Palais des Papes 

About 1845 

Black chalk on yellow wove paper 
24.5X 36cm 

Musée d’art et d’histoire Louis 
Senleca, L’Isle-Adam 

Inv. D.252 


Jean-Joseph KAPELLER 


121 [ill. p. 21] 

Embarkation of Maréchal de 
Richelieu’s Expedition to Menorca 
About 1756 

Oil on canvas 

126 x 202 cm 

Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille 
Inv. C.1881 


Leo von KLENZE 


122 [ill. p. 49] 

View of Notre-Dame-des-Doms and 
the Palais des Papes 

1850 

Oil on canvas 

54x76cm 

Musée Calvet, Avignon 

Inv. 22433 
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Charles Grenier La Croix, dit 
LACROIX DE MARSEILLE 


123 {ill. p. 23] 

Shipwreck in the Mediterranean 
1761 

Oil on canvas 

27.5 X 37-5 cm 

Fondation Regards de Provence, 
Marseille 


124 [ill. p. 20] 

Seashore 

Undated 

Oil on wood 

41.5 X53 cm 

Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille 
Inv. L.710 


Emmanuel LITTARDI 


125 {ill. p. 110] 
Saint-Pons Church, Collobriéres 
About 1900 

Modern photograph from a glass 
plate positive (8.5 x 10) 
Collection des Archives 
Municipales de Marseille 

Inv. 33 Fi 2057 


Alfred LOMBARD 


126 [ill. p. 229] 

Vallon des Auffes 

About 1909 

Oil on canvas 

73x91cm 

Centre Georges Pompidou, Paris 
Musée national d’art moderne / 
Centre de création industrielle 
Donated by the artist in 1966 
On deposit, Musée Cantini, 
Marseille (1978) 

Inv. AM 4421-26 P 


127 {ill. p. 229] 

Old Port under Snow 
About 1914 

Oil on canvas 

54x65cm 

Régie Culturelle Régionale 
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Provence-Alpes-C6te-d’Azur 
Inv. FRAOP 062 


Emile LOUBON 


128 [ill. p. 66] 

Mont Sainte-Victoire: Scene with 
Migrating Flock 

1847 

Oil on canvas 

73 X 134.5 cm 

Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille 
Inv. L.2002-2 


129 [ill. p. 68] 
The Return of the Flock 
About 1852 

Oil on canvas 

94x 173 cm 

Musée d’Art de Toulon 
Inv. 991.9.1 


130 [ill. p. 69] 

“Menons” Heading a Flock in 
Camargue 

1853 

Oil on canvas 

106.3 X 216.4 cm 

Musée Granet, Aix-en-Provence 
Inv. 864-1-1 


131 ([ill. p. 64] 


Marseille Seen from the Aygalades 


on Market Day 

1853 

Oil on canvas 

140 X 240 cm 

Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille 
Inv. L.185 


132 [ill. p. 66] 

Col de la Gineste 

1854 

Oil on canvas 

75 X128 cm 

Collection Marc Stammegna 


133 [ill. p. 67] 

Route d’Antibes, Nice 

About 1861 

Oil on canvas 

81xX110.5cm \ 

Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille 
Inv. 266 


Henri MANGUIN 


134 [ill. p. 214] 

Marseille, Window onto the Old 
Port 

1925 

Oil on canvas 

81x65 cm 

Musée Ziem, Martigues 

Inv. MZP 79-1-1 


Prosper MARILHAT 


135 [ill. p. 44] 
Villeneuve-lés-Avignon 

About 1836 

Oil on canvas 

40.2 X 57.6 cm 

Musée des beaux-arts de Reims 
Inv. 907.19.64 


William MARLOW 


136 [ill. p. 26] 

View of Fort Saint-André in 
Villeneuve-lés-Avignon (Seen from 
Barthelasse) 

About 1765-68 

Oil on canvas 

71x 107 cm 

Musée Calvet, Avignon 


Inv. 22434 


Albert MARQUET 


137 [ill. p. 214] 

The Beflagged Boat 

1916 

Oil on canvas 

74x 60.5 cm 

Musée d’Art et d’Histoire de 
Cognac 

Inv. 952.2 


138 [ill. p. 216] 

Marseille, the Yacht Club and the 
Transporter Bridge, 

1916 nae 

Oil on canvas f 
60x75 cm 


Galerie de la Présidence, Paris 


139 [ill. p. 215] 

The Old Port, Marseille 

1916 

Oil on canvas 

117.5 X 90.5 cm 

Private collection 

Courtesy of Wildenstein & Co., Inc., 
New York 


140 [ill. p. 216] 
The Port of Marseille 
About 1916 

Oil on canvas 

60x73 cm 

Musée Cantini, Marseille 
Inv. C.2491 


141 [ill. p. 218] 
L’Estaque a Marseille 

1918 

Oil on canvas 

65.5 X 81.2X4 cm 

Musée des Beaux-Arts, Nantes 
Inv. 2132 


142 [ill. p. 217] 

Port of Marseille 

1918 

Oil on canvas 

65.3 X 81.3 cm 

L’Annonciade, musée de Saint- 
Tropez 

Inv. D 1955 1345 


Jean-Louis-Ernest MEISSONIER 


143 [ill. p. 94] 
Antibes, the Horse Riders 
1868 

Oil on canvas 

46x76 cm 

Musée d’Orsay, Paris 

Legs Alfred Chauchard, 1909 
Inv. RF 1858 


Claude MONET 


144 [ill. p. 124] 
Antibes, Afternoon Effect 
1888 

Oil on canvas 


66 x 82.5 cm 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Gift of Samuel Dacre Bush 
Inv. 27.1324 


145 [ill. p. 125] 
Morning at Antibes 

1888 

Oil on canvas 

65.7 X 82.1cm 

Philadelphia Museum of Art 
Bequest of Charlotte Dorrance 
Wright, 1978 

Inv. 1978-01-22 


Adolphe MONTICELLI 


146 [ill. p. 82] 

Snow at Saint-Paul-lés-Durance 
1870-71 

Oil on wood 

32.5 X 51.8 cm 

Musée des Beaux-Arts de Lyon 
Inv. 1951-66 


147 [ill. p. 83] 

Study of a Hill (Garlaban) 

1871 

Oil on wood 

48.7 x70 cm 

Musée des Beaux-Arts, Marseille 
Inv. C 426 


148 [ill. p. 85] 

Saint-Tronc Landscape. The Large 
Pine Forest 

1872 

Oil on wood 

49 x100 cm 

Private collection 


149 [ill. p. 83] 
Fishermen at L’Estaque 
About 1878 

Oil on wood 

47.5 X 36.5 cm 

Collection Marc Stammegna 


150 [ill. p. 84] 
La Roche Percée 
About 1881-82 

Oil on wood 

37 X48 cm 

Private collection 


151 [ill. p. 85] 

Outer Harbour of L’Estaque 
About 1883 

Oil on wood 

35X45. cm 

Private collection 


James Wilson MORRICE 


152 [ill. p. 146] 

Study for “Bull Ring, Marseille” 
1904 

Oil on wood 

23.5 X 32.9 cm 

National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 
Gift of G. Blair Laing, Toronto, 1989 
Inv. 30463 


153 [ill. p. 146] 

Street in Avignon 

1904 

Oil, graphite on wood 

12.5X 15.3. cm 

National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 
Gift of G. Blair Laing, Toronto, 1989 
Inv. 30433 


Bertram NICHOLLS 


154 [ill. p. 146] 

A Corner of Martigues 

1929 

Oil on canvas 

39.4 xX 60.3 cm 

The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 
Purchase, Mrs. Charles F. Martin 
Fund 

Inv. 1930.496 


Jean-Baptiste OLIVE 


156 [ill. p. 89] 
La Corniche, Marseille 
Undated 

Oil on canvas 
59x72cm 

Musée d’Art de Toulon 
Inv. 989.7.9 


157 [ill. p. 89] 

The Old Port of Marseille Seen 
from the Pharo 

Undated 

Oil on canvas 

60 X73.5 cm 

Fondation Regards de Provence, 
Marseille 


Antonin PERSONAZ 


158 [ill. p. 147] 
Mediterranean Landscape 
Undated 

Autochrome plate (9 x 12) 
7-5X10.5 cm 

Collections de la Société Francaise 
de Photographie 

Inv. 804/658 


Francois Marie Martinez, dit 
FRANCIS PICABIA 


159 [ill. p. 200] 
Etang de Berre 

1905 

Oil on canvas 
24X35cm 

Musée Ziem, Martigues 
Inv. MZP 34 


Pierre-Auguste RENOIR 


155 [ill. p. 88] 
L’ile Maire 

About 1880 

Oil on canvas 

148 x 238 cm 

Musée Ziem, Martigues 
Inv. MZP 136 


160 [ill. p. 126] 

Rocky Crags at l’Estaque 

1882 

Oil on canvas 

66.4 x 81cm 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Juliana Cheney Edwards Collection 
Inv. 39.678 


161 [ill. p. 127] 

The Beach at Le Lavandou, French 
Riviera 

1894 

Oil on canvas 

46 X55.8 cm 

Sterling and Francine Clark Art 
Institute, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts 

Gift of Halleck and Sarah Barney 
Lefferts 

Inv. 1964.9 


Hubert ROBERT 


162 [ill. p. 25] 

Fontaine de Vaucluse 

1783 

Oil on paper mounted on canvas 
30 x 38 cm 

Musée Calvet, Avignon 

Inv. 22656 


163 [ill. p. 24] 

The Gorges of Ollioules 

1783 

Oil on canvas 

g90x125cm 

Musée des Beaux-Arts de Nice — 
Musée Jules Chéret 

Deposited by musée du Louvre, 
Paris 

Provient du fonds de la 
Récupération Artistique en 
Allemagne, 1950 

Inv. M.N.R. 122 


Dominique ROMAN 


164 [ill. p. 107] 

The Aqueduct at Roquefavour 
About 1860 

Albumen print 

20.2 X 27.2 cm 

Diptych plate: 61.7 x 47 cm 

Album Roman fol. 24 (Arles) 
Collections Museon Arlaten, Arles 
Inv. 2003-19-73 
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165 [ill. p. 108] 

The Alyscamps, Arles 

About 1860 

Albumen print 

18x 28cm 

Diptych plate: 61.7 x 47 cm 

Album Roman fol. 9 (Arles) 
Collections Museon Arlaten, Arles 
Inv. 2003-19-43 


166 [ill. p. 109] 

Beaucaire 

About 1860 

Albumen print 

20.7 X 27.5 cm 

Diptych plate: 61.7 x 47 cm 

Album Roman fol. 19 (Arles) 
Collections Museon Arlaten, Arles 
Inv. 2003-19-62 


167 [ill. p. 108] 
Saint-Pierre Chapel, Montmajour 
Abbey 

About 1860 

Albumen print 

20.6 X 26.7 cm 

Diptych plate: 61.7 x 47 cm 
Album Roman fol. 13 (Arles) 
Collections Museon Arlaten, Arles 
Inv. 2003-19-50 


168 [ill. p. 107] 

The Roman Bridge, Saint-Chamas 
About 1860 

Albumen print 

20.2 X 27.7 cm 

Diptych plate: 61.7 x 47 cm 

Album Roman fol. 24 (Arles) 
Collections Museon Arlaten, Arles 
Inv. 2003-19-72 


169 [ill. p. 109] 
Villeneuve-lés-Avignon 

About 1860 

Albumen print 

20.5 x 28cm 

Diptych plate: 61.7 x 47 cm 

Album Roman fol. 21 (Arles) 
Collections Museon Arlaten, Arles 
Inv. 2003-19-66 
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Paul SAIN 


170 [ill. p. 92] 

Near Avignon, Chemin de la 
Corniche 

Purchased at the 1889 Salon 
Oil on canvas 

130 xX 201 cm 

Fonds National d’Art 
Contemporain, Ministére de la 
culture et de la communication, 
Paris, FNAC 1433 

State deposit (1890) at musée 
Duplessis, Carpentras 


171 [ill. p. 93] 

An Evening in Avignon, January 
Purchased at the 1896 Salon 
Oil on canvas 

131x200 cm 

Fonds National d’Art 
Contemporain, Ministére de la 
culture et de la communication, 
Paris, FNAC 704, 1202 

State deposit (4898) at musée 
Duplessis, Carpentras, inv. 388 


René SEYSSAUD 


172 [ill. p. 224] 

Pine Forest at Dusk 

1895 

Oil on canvas 

40.4x61cm 

U’Annonciade, musée de Saint- 
Tropez 

Inv. 1986.6.1 


173 [ill. p. 224] 

The Red Rocks of Agay 

1901 

Oil on canvas 

50x73 cm 

Fondation Regards de Provence, 
Marseille 


174 [ill. p. 225] 
Garonne Seascape 
About 1902 
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oe Marseille that the adventure of modern art was played out, with Braque, Derain 


To trace the history of landscape painting in Provence from 1750 to 1920 is to reveal 
the vital role of the Midi in the development of a genre that proved to be of major 


importance and cleared the way for the most innovative experiments. 


As this catalogue demonstrates, the history of landscape painting in Provence began 
in the eighteenth century. One of the finest pages in the history of landscapes opens 
to Joseph Vernet. His seascapes, storms and, above all, famous Series of French 
ports — broad, spectacular views, veritable topographical descriptions combining 
the demands for realism with a study of variations in light — 
served as a model for many artists, including Lacroix de 
Marseille and Henry d’Arles. The works of lesser-known artists, 
such as Jean-Joseph-Xavier Bidauld and Jean-Antoine 
Constantin, who taught Granet and Loubon, testify to the 
fondness for the simple poetry of elegiac nature, which in 


Provence offered a foretaste of Italy. 


It was also in Marseille that a genuine regional school was 
founded in the nineteenth century. A group of artists, 
including Grésy, Engaliére, Guigou and Monticelli, gathered 
around the powerful figure of Emile Loubon. They made 
landscapes their primary focus through which to explore new areas in broad 
panoramic compositions, where the study of light, the sometimes violent contrasts, 


and the working of impasto created original forms of expression. 


Its bright light, diverse landscapes and beauty of its coastline made Provence a 
favoured place and source of inspiration for painters. Certain sites, such as the 


Sainte-Victoire mountain, L’Estaque, Arles and Saint-Rémy, will forever be famous 


ar 
for their association with the names Cézanne and Van Gogh. It was at the outskirts ies 


and Dufy following in the footsteps of Cézanne. 


